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BAR £m | 
and Blade 
“Two Great Features 


The NEW BAR *(Pat.t2No. 686,143) gives thes G/M Junior Safety Razor a 
big advanigge) over all other’ shaving devices. Without it no safety. razor of ay 
make, at aj’ ptige, can possibly do what 7 makes practical. 

Almost any razor can shave_on_the_ level, but the face zsn’t level. With the 










































NEW BAR the razor edge doesn’t have to, dig _doz'n into ruts after short, stiff hairs, 
but the skin is smoothened and the hairs vatsed to meet the coming blade. It 
makes a clean sweep of the bristles, and J/eaves_the face smooth and comfortable. 





We have been 30 years making the finest steel cutlery, The G/AA/_ Junior 
BLADE is one of the results of that experience. The steel is the finest known, 
and the rolling, tempering, polishing, and sharpening have been reduced to a 





science. ‘The keen edge lasts, and when dulled can_be_ renewed by _stropping. 
Ly on The NEW BAR and GEM Junior BLADE combined make this razor 
indispensable to men who shave. 
COMPLETE Ee Ts = , , 
The Complete One Dollar GEA7 Junior Outfit includes a handsomely 


finished silver-nickel-plated frame, extension and stropping handles, 
Jo Oo 7 selected _blades_of the finest steel, and a substantial case. 
[2 If you don’t care to strop, we will. 

New Blades for Old, 7 exchanged for 25c. 
EXTRA SET, 7 BLADES, 50c 
See that you get a sealed package. 

Don’t take a_ substitute. If your dealer 
ts behind the times, send us One Dollar and 
we will mail the complete GEM _ Junior 
outfit, postpaid, to your _address. 


ge, Liat **eh a, 


























gy’’ free on request, 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
34 Reade Street, New York 


360 Frentiit: strode San Francisco, Cal. 
564 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


30 years in business. 
We are i':e original Modern Safety Razor Makers. 
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The most complete of all musical 
instruments. 
A new style Victor that is even more wonderful than 
the regular type of Victor. 

Perfect as that is; clear and true to life as it plays all 
the beautiful Victor music, the V7ctro/a plays it even 
better—with an added sweetness and mellowness of 
tone that is absolute perfection. 




























There is nothing else like the Victrola. It has no horn, but is 
complete in itself. All the parts are specially designed and built 
right in the instrument. 

The Victrola also contains albums for 150 records and drawer 
for accessories. ¢ 

The music is made loud or soft by opening or closing the small 
doors. 









Victor-Victrola XVI, mahogany, $200 
Quartered oak $200. Circassian walnut $250 
Other styles of the Victor from $10 up. 







See and hear the Victrola at the nearest Victor dealer’s. 
Write to us for complete catalogues of the Victor-Victrola 
and Victor Records, and for name of the nearest Victor dealer. 







i. 


“HIS MASTERS 


n Vict 





A complete list of new Victor Records for May will be found in the May number of 
Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s and June Cosmopolitan. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Rate, $2.25 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR Magazines, making a 
total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium 
on the market. Next issue of SMITH’S closes May 8th. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


AGENTS make $25 to $5U per week 
selling our line of Swiss Embroidered 
shirt waist patterns and novelties 
that sell on sight. Write to-day for free 
illustrated (and sworn to) cat. Jos. T. 
Simon Co., Dept. G., 656 B’w ay, I Nea 





“LADY. SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an _ hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk R, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 








Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





WANTED.—Railway Mail Clerks. 
Salary $800 to $1600. Examinations 
every where May 15th. Common eiduca- 
tion sufficient. Candidates prepared 
free. Write immediately. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. E 5, Rochester, N. Y. 


JUST Patented, Y cane 8s Button Hole 
Gauge Knife. Nothing like it. Every 
woman wants one. One agent sold 107 
at 25e. each in one day, made $13.37. 15 
other useful rapid sellers, A. M. Young 
& Co., 43 Young’s Bldg. - Chicago. 





WE want one lady or gentleman in 
every town to take orders for house- 
hold necessity,extensively advertised, 
highest quality goods, ready sale to 
ev oF. family. Best pay and prac- 
tically no money required. We will 
send proposition upon request.Federal 
Mfg. Co., 169 Chambers St., New York. 





BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. Ver 

ood profit. Everything furnished. 

o Catalog outfit proposition. Write at 
ouce for our *‘Starter’’ and free par- 
ticulars. Address, T. S. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chic Ag0, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent § Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., » Canton, Ohio. 





ELE 3CTRIC Goops, Big Cat 3 cts. 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 


AGENTS to sell Ladies Novelt. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexiean Drawn Work, 
Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces. 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for Cat. 
S. Bonan, Dep.D. 143 Liberty St. N.Y.C. 





BIG MONEY FOR BIG PEOPLE— 
We want real, hustling, high-class 
managers and salesmen to sell in 
quantities the first and only combined 
Burglar Alarm, Lock and Latch; 
bound to be indispensable to every 
house, flat, store and loft in the 
country; liberal permanent contracts 
in rich territory; competition elimi- 

nated; results immediately; the field 
untouched; possibilities unlimited. 
Troetel Burglar Alarm-Lock Co., 
Dep. C, 311 West 59th St., New York. 





AGENTS—$75 Monthly, metal Com- 
bination Rolling Pin, 9 articles com- 
bined; lightning seller; sample free. 
Forshee Mfg. Co., box 213, Dayton, O. 


OUR SWISS EMBROIDERED 
SHIRTWAIST PATTERNS sell at 
sight. 15 dollars daily made. Write 
today for catalog. U.S. ey Mtg 
Co., Dept. 7B, 96 East Broadway, ox. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 
25e, views 1c. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., 290-6 W. Adams St., Chicago. 











AGENTS—14 toolsin1. Most useful 
invented. Lightning seller; big profits. 
Sample and terms 10c._ Novelty Mfg. 
Co., 622 N. 3rd St., St. Louis. 





YOU can earn $200.00 per month 
operating and selling The “Wonder 
Photo Cannon.’’ cae” too wants to 
wear a photo button; they sell for 10¢ 
each—cost 2c; no experience neces- 
sary. Complete outfit $30.00. The 
Chicago Fe ote Co. Room 112, 
Ferrotype Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Tell the substitutor: 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our’ business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big. paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
sick ge a E. R. Marden, Pres., The 

Nat'l. Co-Op. Real Estate Co., Suite 
338, Marden Bldg,, Washington, D. C. 











CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examina- 
tions of all kinds soon. Expert ad- 
vice, sample questions and Booklet 23 
describing questions and_ telling 
easiest and quickest way to secure 
them free. Write now. Washington 
Civil Service School, Washington, D.C. 





AGENTS. We recognize no com- 
petition. Finest line Soap and Toilet 
Combinations in America. Call or 
write Spantons, 271 W. 125th St., N. Y. 








IN SIX “MONTHS A BOY MADE 
$1000 sélling our great Soap and 
Toilet combinations. Become a Davis 
agent and make $200 a wonth. 
Davis Soap Co., 19 Union Park, 
Ct. Chicago. 


AGENTS, Male or Female, can make 
all kinds of money selling my Pongee 
Swiss Embroidered Waist Patterns 
and Silk Shawls. Big money for you. 
Catalogue mailed on request. Joseph 
Gluck, “Dept. “A’’ 621 B’way, N.Y.City 








WE offer excellent terms and exclu- 
sive territory to men capable of repre- 
senting us. The Sun Typewriter at $40 
is the standard of its field. Sun 
Ty pewriter Co., 317 B’way, New York. 





IF you have some spare time, we 
will pay you a guaranteed salary of 
15e an hour, and also extra com- 
mission. More than a million people 
use our goods. We want men and 
women agents in every section to 
look after this business forus. Ex- 
verience unnecessary. For particu- 
ars write to McLean, Black & Co., 
Inc., 13 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 





AGENTS—Sell Patented Radiumite 
Self-Honing Strop. Just being put 
out as an agency proposition. trop 
covered by 16 patents. A $2.00 razor 
given free with every strop sold. 
Strop retails for $1.50. Millions being 
sold and agents coining money. Throw 
away old, worn-out propositions for 
something new and aan. By 42. 
King made 33 sales one Saturday af- 
ternoon in two hours. Outfit free. 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 910 Home Bldg., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


DANDERCIDE HAIR TONIC 
and Dandruff Remedy. If it fails 
to remove dandruff or stop your 
hair from falling, we _ will re- 
fund your money. Will be sent 
express prepaid on pools of 
price, 50 cents. Agents anted 
in all places, write to Dander- 
cide Co., Box 256, Westtield, 
Mass. 

















SALESMEN:—Side line or entire 
time, handling “Stovink” and other 
guaranteed stove preparations. Pock- 
et samples. Easy sellers. Hayden, 
Griffin & Co., 323 Huron St., Toledo, O. 


“No, thank vou, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Business Opportunities 


Real Estate 


For Women 





WE START YOU in a permanent 
husiness with us and furnish every- 
thing. Full course of instruction free. 
We are manufacturers and have a new 
plan in the mail order line. Large 
profits. Small capital. You pay usin3 
months; make big profit. References 
given. Sworn statements. Pease Mtg. 
Co., 1225 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





BUSINESS BOOK FREE: TELLS 
How You Can Secure the actual daily 
working plans, the money - making 
systems and short cuts of 112 Great, 
Big, Business Men, to increase your 
salary—to boost your profits. System, 
Dept. A3 151-153 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

MY BOOK, “BUILDING A BUSI- 
NESS,” tells how big nailorder ageficy 
business can be started with small 
capital, how to conduct the business 
and make several thousand dollars 
annually. Robert Hicks, St. Louis, Mo. 


BIG MONEY: Start a dyeing, clean- 
ing and pressing establishment, un- 
limited field, enormous profits, no 
capital needed. We teach you the se- 
crets by mail. Particulars free. Ben- 
Vonde Co., Dept. 8., Staunton, Va. 


| ferences. 


PETROLIA, Texas, New oil town, 200 
Oil Wells, Gas Well producing 25 Mil- 
lion feet per day, Lots $50, $10 cash, 
$5 Monthly, Warranty Deed, Title 
guararteed; lots 50 x 125 feet. Bank re- 
Write for illus. Booklet “E.” 
Petrolia Land Co., Fort Worth, Texas, 





Gems 


FOR 50 cents we will send a beauti- 
ful Diamond cut Montana Garnet, 
pr igen sold at $1.50, to introduce 
our product. Ouly one stone sold to 
a customer at this price. Write for 
Catalogue. Montana Gem Co., Inc., 
Billings, Mont. 








Typewriters 


TYPEWRITERS. All Makes. Sold, 
rented, exchanged everywhere. Ma- 
chines, new, others equal to new sold 
at a saving of 30 to 60% from manu- 
facturers’ price. Cash or monthly pay- 
ments. Covered by same guarantee as 
m’f'’rs. give. Write for specimens of 
writing and net prices. Typewriter 
Sales Co., Dept.C, 5 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 








Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
inveution; $16,000 for others. Patents 





secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress: sample _ tree. 


Evans, Wilkens & Company, 857 “F’”’ 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references.. Best re- 
sults. I procure patents that protect. 
Watson E. Coleman, Washington, D.C, 





Mantels 


SEND for our illustrated Catalogue 
containing 67 cuts and pricelist 





of Carved Brick Mantel  Fire- 
laces. Phila. & Boston Face 
rick Co., Dept. 16, 165 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 





Telegraphy 


TELEGRAPH Y—taught quickly. R. 
R. wire in schoo); living expenses earn- 
ed. Graduates assisted. Home study 
also. Catalog free. Dodge’s Institute, 
24th St., Valparaiso. Ind. Estab 1874. 








PATENT SENSE and PATENTSthat 
Protect yield our clients enormous 
profits. Write us for Proof. Inventors 
lose millions through worthless 
patents. R. S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 
62, Washington, D. C., Established 1869, 





Photography 


GRAFLEX KODAKS PREMO 
CENfURY CAMERAS. Anastigmat 
Lenses of All Makes. If you. will 
write telling size camera or lenses of 
interest. We wlll send special bargain 
list giving information. Herbert & 
Huesgen, Bargain Dispensers, 311 
Madison Avenue, New York. 








Photo Enlargements 


11 x 14 Enlargements, from films or 
plates 50c. each. Send $2.00 for 4 
and receive extra 11 x 14 hand 
colored photo free. Photo Art 
Specialty Co.. 1931 Broadway, N. Y 














European Travel 


EUROPE. Modern Method. All ex- 
pense plan Tours. Twenty-two Trips 
$135 to $440. Healy’s SteamshipAgency, 
Worcester, Mass. Est. 20 years. 








For Men 


SAFETY Razor Blades sterilized, 
sharpened, better than new; 2 cts. 
each; satisfaction or money back; 5 
yrs. success; send for blade box and 
cirenlar. 25 





Electric Stropping Co., 125 
Shelby, Detroit, Mich. 


For the Deaf 


DEAF? Invisible Ear _ Pelliclets, 
lately patented, quickly relieve Deaf- 
ness and Head Noises, and make you 
hear well. Nothing equals it. Cost but 
little. Write for booklet. The Pelliclet 
Co., 17 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











SEND for Healy’s Art Brochure— 
“Lingerie and Laces” showing all the 
latest styles. Healy Lingerie Shop, 
208 Woodward, Detroit, Mich. 


WRITE for our special plan telling 
you how to earn weekly from $25 up- 

yards in most agreeable occupation. 
Demand far exceeds supply. Marinello 
Company, Dept. D, Chicago. 


RIBBONS sold by weight; 4% to6in. 
wide, 4% to 5 yardslong. Taffeta,Satin. 
Messaline and Printed, all in_good 
condition. Send for Circular. Daisy 
Silk Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


Books & Manuscripts 


WANTED. Book manuscripts for 
publishing. New Authors meritorious 
work prominently featured. Examina- 
tion free. Unexcelled publicity Oppor- 
tunity. Aberdeen Publishing Com- 
pany, 225° Fifth Ave., New York. 

















Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


WE BUY U. 8. and foreign coins 
many dates and denominations; pre- 
miums up to $5800. Also every kind 
of used stamps. Particularsfree. May 
be worth many dollars, perhaps for- 
tune to you. Money & Stamp Broker- 
age Co., 150 Nassau St., E 22, New York. 


RARE COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Premium book, 10c. Retail lists of 
100,000 coins, paper money, scarabs, 
ancient glass, gems, ete., free. .L. 
Elder, Dept. E.,32 E.23d St.,New York 


Music 


WRITE THE WORDS FORA SONG. 
My music is accepted by the best 
publishers. Free Booklet tells how to 
succeed. Send your poem; expert 
criticism free. First-class music 
only (my personal work). Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Arthur A. Penn, 
36 Daly’s Theatre Bldg., N. Y. City. 

















Games, Entertainments 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches. Mono- 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Entertainments. Make Up 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. T. S. 
Denison, Pubr., Dept. 19, Chicago. 








Miscellaneous 





(3) ALASKA-Yukon-Pacific - Expo- 
sition Post Cards 10c, 12 Views 25c. 
Your collection is not complete with- 
out them. Address Longhart, 312 
Terry Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


CEMENT PANELS FOR HOUSE 
construction, cheapest and _ best; 
address J. F. Parker, 364 Cumber- 
land Avenue, Portland, Me. 
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Greetings from 3 
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FRE 


Sparkling Gold or Silver Tinseled Post Cards, with Your Name or Greet- 

ingsthereon. Beautiful Embossed Patriotic—Flor 

20 Post Card Views in showing Uncle Sam’s Battleship 20 
Fleet, on its 45,000 mile, World girdling trip. c 


BOTH OFFERS 
UNION POST CARD CO., 


Send 25c. At Once for Both Offers and we will include 6 Special Art 
Money Back if Not Satisfied. 


Full Color, 


Cards—Absolutely Free. 


Sent With Over 100 Extra QALY 25c 


Mlustrations for . . - 


ral designs, Richly Tinseled 1 5e 


Something new—Just Out 


DEPT. 36; 81 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK, U. S. A. 








Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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°‘“*THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS’? 
FOR JUNE 


The June number of Aennsate will have a larger and more 


varied table of contents than ever. 
The fiction will include the fourth nistddianesk of 


HAROLD MACGRATH’S 


new novel, “The Goose Girl,” which has turned out to be a great 
serial success, a complete novel entitled 


“A MAN CALLED COLLINGS” 


by Marie Van Vorst, a story of unusual strength, action, and dra- 
matic quality, and 


TWELVE SHORT STORIES 


snail 








“The Law” 
By CLARA E. 


“The Doer of Dreams” 
By CHARLES NEVILLE BUCK 
“Mrs. Vincenne’s Pearl Necklace” 
By NORVAL RICHARDSON 


“The Warmth of the Valley” 
By QUENTIN M. DRAKE 


“Cupid’s Impromptu” 
By GEORGE LEE 
“The Drum” 


LAUGHLIN 


BURTON 


By OWEN OLIVER 


“The Wanderers” 
By MRS. JACQUES FUTRELLE 


“An Old Passion,” 
By FRANCIS WILLING WHARTON 
“A Bad Lands Doctress” 

By STEEL WILLIAMS 


“The Dull Little Man” 
By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


“Perpetual Perkins” 
By CATHARINE THAYER 


“The Ship’s Mascot’’ 
By ROY NORTON 


These are all vea/ s/orves, not mere character studies or scraps 


of conversation, but experiences of actual human beings. 


There is 


an even dozen, which includes stories of mystery, of the West, of the 
theatre, of child interest, and love stories. 

Rupert Hughes will have an article of interest to music 
lovers, and Arthur Loring Bruce will continue his talks about 


BRIDGE WHIST. 








AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE « FOR SALE EVERYWHERE « 15c. 














Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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‘Hoffman House 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 

The finest type of modern hotel architecture 
in New York. Beautifully furnished. Com- 
fort and luxurious ease. 

Located in the very heart of New York, 
where all the life and fashion of the metrop- 
olis centre. 









MR cick cautinent sé -81.50 and 82.00 
Room and Bath.. 2.50 and upwar 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath...... 85.0 







Service and cuisine far famed for their excel- 
lence. Delightful music afternoon and 
evenings 
Send for particulars and hand- 
ome booklet. 
A. A. CADDAGAN 
Managing Director 













We Know How 
Teach Boys 


HIS we consider the first essential 
of a good school. Athletic and 
social life are important and we give 
our boys the broadest kind of school 
training, but at St. Paul’s everything 
is subordinated to teaching the boys 
how to study. And we succeed. 
Send for our catalogue which 
tells all about the school. 











ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Garden City, L.1. WA‘TERR MARSH 












Our aioe are a Be is Salaried 
00 


EARN $25 10 $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy fascinating work. Our courses of 

Personal Home Instruetion by correspondence, are com. 

plete, practical. Eleven years’ successful teaching. Expert in- 

structors. Positions guaranteed competent workers. Write for 

Handsome Art OL O > 

Sheed APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
a Gallery ine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 


















“LMADE $2400-°° 


AY 510) Ole 7s (0) Bs koe 


writes one man a few months after becoming 


representative in my big CO-OPERATIVE REAL ESTATE 


BUSINESS. No experience necessary; this man had 
none. I will teach you the business by mailand 
Lm you my Special Representative. You can 
work all or part of the time, A splendid cpporray J 
pd for men without capital to become independ 
Let me explain my offer and send y y FREE BOOK. 
flerbert Hurd, Pres.,Gray Realty Co., 226 Re Reliance I ince Bldg. Kansas City Mo 









IN THE REAL Sve: BUSINESS 


We teach you by mail every branch of the Real Estate, General 
Brokerage, and Insurance Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and broker- 
age company in America. Representatives are making $3,000 
to $10,000 a year without any investmentof capital. Excellent 
opportunities open to YOU. By our system you can begin 
making money in afew weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation. Our co-operative department will give you 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other insti- 
tution in the world, orough Commercial Law Course 
FREE to Each Representative. Write for 62-page buuk, free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 2751 Reaper Block, Chicago 





1WANTED 
Traveling Salesmen 


YOU Can Be One Over 500,00 


ployed in the United States and Can- 
ada, and thousands of new ones start 
every year. Good Traveling Sales- 
men earn all the way from $1,000 to 


$10,000 A YEAR 


and expenses. We will teach you to 
be an expert by mail in eight weeks. 


Our Free Employment Bureau 


the largest of its kind in the world—will assist 
you to secure a position with a reliable firm. 
We received calls for Salesmen from over 3,000 
firms last year and placed hundreds of our 
graduates in good positions. Scores of them 
who had no former experience and who for- 
merly earned from $25 to $75 a month have 
since earned from $100 a month and 
expenses. If you want to qualify for a good 
position on the road and enter the most inde- 
pendent, well paid and most pleasant profes- 
sion in the world where you can increase your 
earnings from two to ten times, write (or call) 
our nearest office today for our free k, 
“A Knight of The Grip,” which will show 
you how. Address 


Dept. 117 National Salesman’s Training fevasiotion, 
New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Mi 































Tell the substitutor: “‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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$ 25 00 SHORTHAND & 


only thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
oyd’s Syllabie System is easy to 
ad. Simple. Practical. 
pee ure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
as in other systems. No long lists of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English language at your absolute command. 
The best system for stenographers, private secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
usiness men_and women may now learn shorthand for 
theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice aswith 
other systems. Our graduates hold high grade positions 
everywhere. Send to-day for booklets. testimonials, etc. 
CORRES 


Per Week i | 1G bsol IN SRT NA 
If You Earn Less |e 


1 can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 
by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising. My system of instruction by Mail 
fs the only one in existence that has the hearty 
endorsement of the great experts and publishers 
and I am anxious to send my Prospectus, to- 
gether with the most remarkable facsimile proof 
ever giveg in the history of correspondence in- 
Struction, if you are interested. 1 will show 
you how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


GEORGE H, POWELL, 
1213 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 





9%5 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 

















Smith’s Readers 













E save you more than 50% 









who desire books at the lowest possible prices (from pS. {em slovoun” 
the manufacturer) should write to The Werner | Write pay te . P- 





Company, Akron, Ohio, for Catalogue No. 9 J for 
they manufacture and sell more books (direct from 
the Factory to the Buyer) than any concern in the 
United States. 

Catalogue No. 9 J covers the fields of Educational 
Works (Dictionaries and Encyclopedias), Histories, 
Philosophy, Science, Fiction, Romances, Standard | 
Authors (Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, Poe, etc.), 
Religious and Art Works, Oratory, French and 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


ARMON reached home in an un- 
H usually surly humor. There had 
been a big explosion in the sub- 
way, causing both damage and loss of 
life, and, moreover, the press was back- 
ing the vindictive West Side in their 
charge that property was being under- 
mined by the new tunnel. To-day, for 
the first time, he regretted taking the 
contract, though it had been considered 
a great achievement; one which if suc- 
cessfully carried through would mean 
much both financially and politically. 

For Harmon, from the bleak morn- 
ing of his landing at Ellis Island, had 
recognized the potentiality of politics, 
and from the first had been a stanch 
henchman of the Hall. Every position 
he had held, from that of bartender to 
his present comparatively influential 
one, had been gained by political prefer- 
ment. 

Politics had even had their influence 
in his marriage. It would have been a 
very easy matter, so far as mere in- 
clination went, to have married the for- 
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mer Miss Loring; and when the boss 
of Harmon’s ward suggested the idea 
and promised his backing, inclination 
and duty for once agreed, and Harmon 
went in to win. In his blind obedience 
to his party, represented by the boss of 
his ward, Harmon never thought to in- 
quire why he should attempt to marry 
this girl, who, though deep in the 
meshes of genteel poverty, was immeas- 
urably above him in breeding. It was 
enough that the boss vaguely hinted 
that it would be for the good of the 
party, and Harmon was proud that such 
an insignificant cog in the complicated 
political machinery should be noticed 
and reckoned with. Besides, in his own 
way and from a distance, he had man- 
aged to fall in love with Miss Annabel 
Loring. 

So, thanks to underground help, 
Harmon married her, and the boss 
made him a present of a two-story and 
basement house in a decent neighbor- 
hood off Eighth Avenue. It was also 
intimated that if his inclination took 
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him into the contracting business 
the Hall might find certain jobs to 
throw his way. A study of the game 
convinced Harmon that his inclinations 
were focused in that direction, and he 
embarked on the new venture, with the 
ward boss as a silent partner. 

Notwithstanding that a certain per- 
centage of profits from all political jobs 
had to be given to “the man higher up,” 
Harmon prospered. In twenty years he 
had climbed to the top of the con- 
tractors’ ladder, and he was solid with 
the Hall. Now he was boss of his 
ward. Now he lived close to Riverside 
Drive, but he possessed no social ambi- 
tion whatever, and his migration west- 
ward had been merely a tribute to his 
wife’s superior culture. He was too 
strong and primitive a man in every 
way to simulate a regard he did not 
feel. His vanity was centered solely on 
making solid with his party, in his busi- 
ness success, and concurrent influence 
and mastery over men. 

But it was seldom Harmon’s master- 
ful personality was felt in his domestic 
or social life. He understood that all 
domestic problems should be left strict- 
ly to his wife; they came within her 
province, not his. Even the upbringing 
of their only child he had entrusted to 
her; and if her manner of rearing in- 
fancy and youth were not his, he had 
refrained from displaying his usual vio- 
lence against opposition. To-night, 
however, the misgiving and disapproba- 
tion of years suddenly became focused. 
Perhaps the day’s insistent irritation 
had weakened his bulwark of reserve. 

He had eaten silently, doggedly for 
some time, as if glorying in conquest 
by mastication, when he _ suddenly 
looked up and demanded: “Where’s 
Jack?” There was something in his 
manner that caused his wife to dismiss 
the maid before replying. 

“John, dear, I told you before that 
he had gone to a lecture on Modern 
Art. Don’t you remember ?” 

Harmon glared at the plebeian bottle 
of beer to which he still adhered, and 
bit viciously into the spring lamb. 

“I’m getting tired of this,” he said 
shortly. 
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“Tired of what, dear?” 

“Tired of seeing that boy loaf his life 
away. That’s what. This art business 
is all damn nonsense I don’t care 
if the servants do hear me. Ain't I 
paying them? Let them listen if they 
like—it’s all they’re good for.” 

“John, dear, can’t we postpone this 
until after dinner?” 

“No, we can’t. Once I begin a thing, 
I finish it. That’s me. I’ve had my 
stomach full of that boy’s nonsense. 
I'll raise no boy to be a loafer, a time- 
waster, and in the end, no doubt, a 
disgrace to the State and me.” 

“John, dear, do you know what 
you're saying? You're intimating that 
our boy, our Jack SS 

“Our prize loafer, Annabel; that’s 
what.” 

“John, I don’t think you are well to- 
night. The day’s worries, you know. 
Let me send to the drug-store i 
She stopped as her husband’s pale, cold, 
fighting eyes impaled her. 

Harmon folded his napkin, an act un- 
usual with him, and one which always 
heralded a determined action of some 
description. Mrs. Harmon’s_ weak, 
high-bred face flushed a little, and she 
eyed him nervously. 

“I’m going to the library,” said her 
husband shortly. “When Jack comes 
in send him up.” 

“John, dear, what are you going to 
do? Remember you don’t understand 
him. We all cannot have the same 
temperaments. His is the ascetic, ar- 
tistic, emotional She found her- 
self addressing space, for her husband 
had marched up-stairs. 

Mrs. Harmon forgot the insult in 
mentally depicting the coming meeting 
between father and son. Finally, rising 
to an unusual degree of heroism, she 
ran up-stairs, and entered the sacred 
precincts of her husband’s den. 

“John, dear,” she began, “do go to 
bed and don’t see Jack until the morn- 
ing. You don’t know how our rea- 
son is swayed by purely physical 
causes 7 

“Annabel,” said her husband, chew- 
ing on a cigar, “I’m not a damn fool— 
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not just yet. There, I didn’t mean to 
swear, and I ask your pardon, but this 
is my room, and anything’s likely to 
happen here.” 

“John, dear,” said his wife, clutching 
at this softening attitude, “you’ll not 
be hasty or harsh with Jack? He’s so 
sensitive, so highly strung: F 

“He may be highly strung some day,” 
said Harmon, “but not while I’m here 
to make him do a decent day’s work.” 

“Work, John?” 

“Yes, work; sweating work. You've 
had your chance with him for twenty 
years, and I’ve stood outside the ring 
and said nothing. Now it’s my time to 
step in and second him. It’s your turn 
to stay outside the ropes, understand? 
I’m talking plain to you, Annabel. I’m 
a plain man—you’ve said so yourself on 
several occasions. I’ve never sided 
with your coaching, and what has it 
turned out? An idle frame to hang 
clothes on; an empty wind-bag that can 
do nothing but suck a pencil and draw 
his monthly allowance . 

“IT won’t permit you to talk of Jack 
in such a manner,” said Mrs. Harmon, 
with unwonted fire and determination. 
“He’s my son as well as yours. There 
are other things in life besides earning 
money. There are such things as 
ideals 

“The best ideal I know,” interrupted 
Harmon, “is to earn your salt and pay 
your debts, and that’s an ideal Jack’ll 
connect with before he’s a day older. 
After he has learned to do that without 
falling down, he can mess about with 
any other ideal he has a mind to. This 
is not a personal grouch with me; it’s 
my duty to the boy, and he’ll thank me 
for it later. Thanks or no, I’m going 
to do it. I’m sorry it wasn’t done be- 
fore, that’s all.” 

Mrs. Harmon eyed her husband’s set 
face, and then turned slowly and 
walked from the room. Down-stairs in 
the reception-room off the foyer-hall 
she waited the coming of her son. 

Two hours later he entered with his 
latch-key, whistling an air from the 
latest musical hit. 

“Jack,” she softly 
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“What’s the row?” he asked, kissing 
her. “Is the subway still on the bum?” 

“Jack,” she said tremulously, “your 
father is going to make a man of 
you 
“The deuce he is! That’s awfully 
nice of him. How did he ever find out 
I wasn’t a man?” 

“I’m serious,’ said his mother, ta- 
king his hand. “It’s not a passing idea. 
He really means it. You know when 
your father’s mind is made up, he will 
have his way even if it’s the wrong 
way. He’s going to make you go to 
work.” If work had been the guillo- 
tine, Mrs. Harmon could not have pro- 
nounced it with more tragic solemnity. 

Jack whistled and cocked a misgiving 
eye at his long legs. 

“T suppose,” he commented ruefully, 
“that means a pick and shovel, red flan- 
nel underwear, and a generally sour 
smell. I intend no disrespect, but you 
know that father has a rather—rather 
primitive understanding of the term 
‘labor.’ I’m sorry, but I'll have to dis- 
agree with him.” 

“Jack, dear, don’t say anything rash. 
Don’t antagonize him. I have found 
that pliancy and time can accomplish 
a great deal. Perhaps in the morning 
he will feel better.” 

“T don’t think this is a matter of 
physical feeling,” said her son doubt- 
fully. “I’ve seen the labor question in 
his eye for some time. The fact is, 
mother, I don’t think father and I un- 
derstand each other. You know we 
have never been much together. I 
know he’s just full of good qualities, 
but somehow I’ve never seen them.” 

“You mustn’t criticize your father, 
Jack.” 

“I don’t mean to criticize, mother. 
I’m only trying to find why we don’t 
gee. I have an immense respect for 
him, and all that, but love—no.” 

“Jack, you mustn’t ever say that 
again!” 

“But it’s the truth, mother. I’ve al- 
ways side-stepped it, and never put it 
up to myself until to-night. I know 
lots of fellows who really do love their 
dads with a real, genuine affection, but 
all I have is gratitude and respect, and 
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you can’t call that love, can you? 
Somehow he seems too big and strong 
and—and self-sufficient to love. It 
would be like loving the Rock of Gi- 
braltar. I know I’m expressing myself 
badly, but I cannot analyze my feelings 
or account for them.” 

“Don’t try to, dear. Just believe that 
you love him as you should, as I know 
you do. He wishes to see you in the li- 
brary. Remember, now, think twice 
before you speak—good old-fashioned 
advice, dear. And remember about 
temporizing. I always believed in the 
Fabian philosophy.” 

“You old philosopher,” said Jack. “TI 
know there’s nothing Fabian about your 
love for me. Now don’t you worry a 
bit. Ill have a good old talk with fa- 
ther, and to-night will see the beginning 
of a better, and our first real under- 
standing. Just keep your eye on young 
Daniel Webster.” 

Mrs. Harmon remained alone in the 
darkened room, nervously twisting her 
wedding-ring round and round; listen- 
ing as her son’s blithe whistle echoed it- 
self away through the upper recesses of 
the house. 

Jack’s cheery carol lasted until he 
had opened the library door; then for 
some reason or another, though his lips 
remained puckered, all music congealed 
before it could be expelled. Slowly the 
glacial atmosphere of the room spread 
through his being, and his confident, 
Daniel Websterlike attitude was 
sponged out, being replaced by a si- 
lent meekness which he strove to ren- 
der dignified. 

Harmon, in his shirt-sleeves, a stubby 
cigar inserted in his square jaw, was 
impaling him on the pale, cold, fighting 
eyes. 

“Good evening,” said Jack, at length. 
“You wished to see me, father ?” 

Harmon, his eyes never shifting, 
nodded. 

“Yes. Sit down No, this chair 
here. I want a good look at you.” 

Jack, simulating an ease of manner 
he was far from feeling, seated himself, 
while his father’s penetrating eyes care- 
fully noted his physical appearance, 
from slim, well-shod feet to tapering 
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fingers. Certainly none of the Harmon 
blood was evinced in the boy. 

“Son,” said his father, at length, 
“there’s a new deal coming to you, and 
I’m going to hold the deck. And there’s 
going to be no joker in this game— 
you’ve been one long enough. You’re 
going to be my son now for a spell. 
Understand? Perhaps those ain’t ex- 
actly the words you’d use, but I guess 
you take my meaning.” 

“You mean,” said Jack respectfully, 
“that you aren’t quite satisfied with the 
career I have chosen, or perhaps the 
manner in which I am pursuing it.” 

“That’s putting it a whole lot too 
modest,” said his father. “If I didn’t 
think it was wrong swearing before 
youth—as your mother has often and 
quite rightly informed me—I’d say 
a damn sight too modest. Yes, sir, 
a damn sight! Your career, as you call 
it, is but an educated way of loafing. I 
don’t see anything for it. Tell me what 
you’ve done!” 

“If you don’t mind, I'll show you,” 
said Jack eagerly, some of his Webster- 
like attitude returning. “If I haven't 
done so before, it’s only because I 
didn’t think it would interest you if 

“T’ve generally an interest in what I 
pay for,” said Harmon dryly. 

“Well, I mean, I didn’t think you 
cared for art.” 

“I’m as good a judge of pictures as 
any man,” said his father, with asper- 
ity ; “only I don’t call ’em by the names 
you do. I'll tell you quick enough if 
there’s a leg or eye crooked or left out, 
and if I like a thing or not. I guess 
art ain’t confined to painting, either. 
Art is doing your damnedest—I mean 
your best—whether it’s wiping a joint 
or mixing a gin-fizz. Bring me your 
work.” 

Jack returned from his studio on the 
top floor with a huge portfolio under 
his arm. Harmon chewed on his cigar 
and thumbed over the studies. 

“Seems to me,” he said critically, 
“you’ve been seeing too many undressed 
women, young man. Do you mean to 
say they have the nerve to stand up like 
that? Like an unborn babe—I mean 
new-born.” 











“Tt’s the life-class, father,” explained 
Jack. 

“And a pretty indecent life I call it,” 
said his father. “I’m no saint, the Lord 
knows that, but I’d blush my head off 
if I was ever framed up against a game 
like that. I’m glad your mother has no 
idea what you’ve been up to.” 

“But she does know, father. It’s art. 
Every artist has to go through the life- 
class.” 

His father eyed him grimly. 

“And do you mean to say you intend 
earning your living by drawing women 
like that?” 

“Not at all. But before you can 
learn to draw the clothed figure prop- 
erly you must learn the nude. Why, 
even sculptors have first to make the 
nude model and then put on _ the 
clothes.” 

Harmon sniffed. 

“Seems to me they cught to know 
how to put ’em on themselves, or, bet- 
ter still, if they had never taken ’em off. 
Let’s see. You’ve been at these art 
studies, as you call ’em, for over three 
years, haven’t you?) How many more 
do you intend going to before you can 
make ’em pay?” 

“I—I can’t say,” said his son hesita- 
tingly. “It all depends on the line you 
take up. Professor Clon says I am cut 
out for an illustrator; that black and 
white is my best medium 44 

“Go on,” commanded Harmon, 
ving his cigar. 

“Well, Professor Clon says I have a 
marked talent for newspaper work, 
caricaturing or cartooning, but I want 
to go in for higher stuff than that. I 
want to go to Paris for five years or so 
and study under 

“Oh, do you?” asked Harmon, clo- 
sing the portfolio. “And then when 
you're about thirty or forty years old 
you'll be ready to sit down and paint 
a job—if you can find one. 
you’re an old man with white hair and 
a cough, you'll be earning enough to 
about keep you in matches, eh?” 

“But the first end of art isn’t to earn 
money,” protested Jack. “Money will 
but we 
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“Well, it’s just about time you did,” 
said his father. “The idea would have 
dimly suggested itself to your mind 
if you’d been thrown out to earn your 
living when a boy, like I was. I see 
plainly you’ve been wasting your time, 
just as I expected. You might as well 
have been in the bald-headed row 
watching a ballet, for all it has done for 
you. Art may be all right for People 
who don’t know any better 

“Art, ” said his son, with youthful 
fire, “is the greatest thing in the world! 
The power of the brush; the power of 
the pen on 

“The power of the pen, son, is only 
felt when it’s the signature on a certi- 
fied check. Remember that. As for 
the brush, if you’d felt the power of it 
on the seat of your pants, I wouldn’t 
now be talking fool ideas out of your 
head. Don’t argue any more. You're 
going to do your first real work to- 
morrow, or I'll know the reason why.” 

“What do you intend me to do?” 
asked Jack. 

Harmon struck the desk with his 
hairy fist. 

“You're going to try your hand at 
bossing a gang of day-laborers. I'll 
have a section-boss over you to tell you 
what to do, and see that you do it. 
You'll have your first lesson how to 
handle men—live ones, not dead ones. 
Report at my office at seven o’clock to- 
morrow morning. Wear your oldest 
clothes—if you’ve got any.” He turned 
to a sheaf of papers on the desk, as if 
the matter was settled. 

Jack slowly arose, but he made no 
move to leave. 

“What are you waiting for?” asked 
his father sharply. “Can’t you take an 
order? You'll have your head knocked 
off to-morrow if you don’t obey on the 
jump. There'll be no favor shown 
you.” 

Jack’s face was white, but his voice 
was firm. 

“I’m sorry I have to disobey you,” 
he said, looking directly at his father, 
“but I can’t meet your demands, sir. I 
can’t take up the line of work you sug- 
gest.” 

Harmon slowly tabled his cigar, and 

















“It’s art, father. 


the fact that it was not laid in the ash- 
tray, but burned its way into the ex- 
pensive mahogany, was the only sign 
that beneath his composure a hell of 
fury smoldered. Harmon was a word- 
and-a-blow man, and it had only been 
by heroic and sustained effort that he 
had learned to hold his temper in leash. 
It had been his worst enemy. Even 
now, had his son been an underling he 
would have been knocked senseless for 
such a display of disobedience. 

All this Jack sensed from the pulse 
hammering in his father’s temple and 
the metallic glitter of the fighting eyes. 
But he met those eyes fairly, and it was 
his father’s bulldog-blood, not his moth- 
er’s, that now became paramount; 


which helped him to face the crisis in 
his life. 
“You mean,” 


asked Harmon, at 
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Every artist has to go through the life-class.” 


length, “that you intend to 
disobey me?” 

“T don’t like to put it that 
way, father,” said his son 
doggedly. “It’s just this 
way, if you can understand. 
I can’t work at anything 
but art. I'd be a rotten fail- 
ure at anything else. I don’t 
care what it was. You think 
I haven't been working, but 
I have. I have. Don’t you 
think I am the best judge of 
what my capabilities are?” 

“That’s enough,” cut in 
his father. “You talk like 
a child. If we all waited 
for the particular job we 
liked best, I’d like to know 
who’d hold down the dirty 
work; the work that’s nec- 


essary, that makes living 
possible. Do you think I 


imagined that my capabili- 
ties were for tending bar or 
selling newspapers? Do 
you think I picked those 
jobs because I liked ‘em? 
Do you think I’m building 
this damned tunnel because 
it’s a sort of hobby of 
mine ?” 

“T know what you mean, 
father. Necessity was the 
compelling influence in your life. 
Unfortunately you weren’t able to 
follow up your particular bent. I 
appreciate all that, and I think, if ne- 
cessity demanded it, I could do the 
same. But what is the use of having 
the fortune of being bora to a higher 
standard of living if we don’t avail our- 
selves of its opportunities? Art and all 
that are just as necessary as what you 
call the dirty work. A nation is judged 
by its culture. And, if it is not neces- 
sary, is there any reason why we should 
engage in the dirty work? Is there any 
virtue in seeking it?” 

“You’ve heard what I wish you to 
do,” replied Harmon briefly. “I'd 
never want to say to a son of mine: ‘Do 
this or out you go.’ But I'll tell you 
this, son, if you’re so all-fired stuck on 
your art; if you can do without my ad- 





























vice, I’ll think you'll want to get out 
and work for your art. But if you stay 
in this house and eat your twenty-one 
a week, I'll see you at my office in the 
morning. Do you get that?” 

The boy’s lip quivered, but he bit it 
to a state of complete rigidity. Then 
he stepped forward and held out his 
hand. 

“Good-by,” he said simply. 

Until that moment, despite the in- 
itial vocal disobedience, Harmon never 
for an instant believed that his son, 
counting the cost of defiance, would 
pay it. His face grew red, and the 
veins in his forehead became taut and 
rigid. 

“Do you know what this means?” he 
asked thickly, ignoring the hand. “This 
is damned disobedience; damned inso- 
lence, you young whelp! If you leave 
my house, if you can get along without 
it and me, you do so for life—under- 
stand? You'll find that the world will 
exact more from you than you'll be able 
or willing to pay. You'll find no coach- 
ing from the side-lines. There'll come 
a time when you'll wish you had a 
home. You're almighty chipper and 
perky now, but you don’t know what 
you're going up against * 

“I. know the ultimatum I’m up 
against here,” said his son. “You’ve 
asked will I work for my art, and I say 
I will. I’ll starve for it. If I’m a fool, 
I’ve been born one. Good-by.” And he 
turned to the door. 

“All right, son,” said Harmon calm- 
ly, lighting a fresh cigar. “Nothing 
like playing the game to the finish— 
but play fair. No sucking around your 
mother or hitting the back door for a 
hand-out. When you quit, you quit cold 
—understand ?” 

“T think you needn’t have said that,” 
said his son, 

Harmon remained for a long time 
staring at the closed door. 





Il. 


Jack did not descend from his room 
until he had hastily packed a trunk, the 
overflow being placed in a suit-case. 
As he passed the library door on his 
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way down-stairs, he hesitated for a mo- 
ment; the pungent odor of a cigar 
came to him; finally the opening strains 
of “Tammany.” His father was hum- 
ming softly to himself. There was 
something appropriate, significant in the 
tune. The boy picked up his suit-case 
and passed on down-stairs. His mother 
stood framed by the portiéres of the 
reception-room. As her eyes met the 
suit-case, her figure seemed to shrink 
and in her face her years seemed to be 
clamoring for full recognition. 

“Come in here,” she said, slipping 
into the shadows of the reception-room. 
Alone with him her temperament, her 
need became dominant. They had al- 
ways been very close to each other; 
more like brother and sister than moth- 
er and son. 

“Jack,” she said, “you are not going 
away? I cannot stand it. There— 
there is no necessity: 4 

“There is great necessity,” he said. 
bitterly. “At last father and I have 
reached an understanding. I’m only 
sorry he didn’t speak out his mind be- 
fore this. I didn’t know I was eating 
grudged bread.” 

“Jack—did he say that?” 

“No. But I don’t have to be tied 
down and stepped on before I catch the 
point of a joke. It seems I’m the joke.” 

“You mustn’t talk like that,” she said, 
taking his hands between her own. 
“Just what I feared has happened. You 
have said something to aggravate him, 
dear. For my sake and all our sakes, 
don’t permit the heat of the moment, 
fancied wounded pride, to overcome 
your better understanding. Go up to 
your room. In the morning both you 
and father will feel differently. If you 
have said anything to offend, I know 
in calmer moments you will see it is 
your duty to apologize and make every 
reparation possible. I know my boy. 
You have something of your father’s 
temper and determination—stubborn- 
ness, I call it—but I know you both so 
well. Now, run up to your room, dear. 
I'll send the maid to the drug-store for 
some cooling sedative. You and. father 
are victims of your nerves. So much 
depends upon our mere physical well- 
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being. . The material body is largely re- 
sponsible for our actions.” 

Psycho-therapeutics and Fabian phi- 
losophy were Mrs. Harmon’s strong 
anchor in every crisis. 

But now she vaguely sensed that it 
had dragged; sensed that it was some- 
how inadequate to meet this emergency ; 
sensed that her son was no longer the 
boy she had known. In his brief ab- 
sence some new and strange element 
had entered into his character; some 
less malleable metal. As the high lights 
from the hall threw out his head in 
ges relief, she noted for the first time 

a suggestive similarity to his father ; 
something in the set of the jaw, the 
carriage of the shoulders. It was as 
if in regarding a slim young sapling 
she had caught a glimpse of the rugged 
parent oak whence the seed had sprung. 
And she now understood that all the 
psycho-therapeutics, all the Fabian phi- 
losophy in the universe, all her coaxing, 
supplication, and mother love could not 
budge him from a position once it was 
taken. That such a one was taken now 
there was no doubt. In silence she pre- 
pared to grapple with this new force 
which confronted her; to relegate to 
herself a new view-point from which 
to understand and meet it. 

When the boy spoke again all bitter- 
ness and cynicism had left his voice, 
and there was but apparent an inflexi- 
ble determination. 

“Listen, mother,” he said. “I hope 
I’m not leaving with bitterness or ma- 
lice, and I don’t wish to pose as any 
martyr being turned adrift on a cold 
world. Somehow I’ve changed; some- 
thing like an iron rod seems to have 
grown up inside me—perhaps it’s a 
new backbone, and perhaps I needed 
one. But it’s just like this: I believe 
I have the right to select the calling I 
wish to represent in the world. J'll 
be the failure or success; no one else. 
I believe if the chance is given him, a 
man should fight to give his tempera- 
ment the work it likes best; he’ll be a 
job-lot at anything else. Perhaps this 
is a half-baked, youthful philosophy, 
but it’s what I feel and what I’m going 
to fight for. Father has put it up to 
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me straight that art is only fit for those 
who don’t know any better; that, any- 
way, I’m sort of predestined to be a 
failure. If I’m to indulge it, it’s up 
to me to make my living from to-night 
on. He says the power of the brush 
or the pen is all rubbish, except in a 
strictly material sense. I'll show him 
that he’s wrong; that I didn’t cut col- 
lege for nothing; that I haven’t been 
loafing as he charges i 

“Jack, dear, that sounds very like a 
boast against your father.” 

“It zs a boast, mother, and I’ll make 
it good. I don’t mean to bluster, and I 
intend no disrespect, but I can’t help 
feeling sore. I am sore. He has put 
it up to me rather stiff to make good, 
and I will. That’s all.” 

“You mean you are leaving to-night 
for—ever ?” 

“T hope not, mother, but it’s under- 
stood that I’m never to enter this house 
again. Perhaps when I am _ some- 
body 

“This house is mine as well as your 








father’s,” said Mrs. Harmon. “Do you 
intend never to see me?” 

“I cannot in this house. You must 
understand that I cannot. You must 


come to see me—if I don’t land in 
’Frisco.” 

“Nothing can change your mind?” 

“Nothing, mother.” 

She considered, white to the lips. 

“What funds have you?” she asked 
quickly. 

“About a hundred. I had saved it 
for my extra classes next year.” 

“You must take my check,” she said 
hurriedly. “I have earned a surplus 
from my housekeeping money. You 
will not be accepting it from your fa- 
ther. It is mine. You must take it, 
dear. I will see that you never want 
for anything.” 

“T’ll take nothing, mother. Not a 
cent; now or ever. I don’t forget fa- 
ther’s last words. I won’t accept even 
a ‘hand-out.’ That i is one of the articles 
of our agreement.” 

“And you are stubborn ‘enough to 
keep it to the letter?” she said. “Stub- 
born enough to starve in the gutter, if 
need be?” 














Suddenly her long-repressed emotion 
would no longer be denied. 

“Must mine always be the negative 
portion?” she asked. “Must I stand 
by and see my son, my only child, 
thrown out to beg his bread?” 

Jack smothered the rest by taking 
her in his arms,-and for a moment his 
lately won manhood tottered. All the 
full significance of his parting from his 
mother and home, all the sudden fear 
of the untried world, of his ungaged 
ability to fight life’s battle absolutely 
alone, rose up before him. Again as 
in the long ago, he was as a child seek- 
ing sanctuary in his mother’s arms, 

“Father would have a nice time if he 
saw me now,” he said at length, shame- 
faced. ‘You would think I was going 
to the Crusades. I’ve been a regular 
kid. Now, I'll send you my address, 
mother, and will you send my trunk 
around as soon as I’m fixed?” 

Mrs. Harmon nodded mechanically. 

‘“‘W-won’t you let me rent your lodg- 
ings for you?” she asked, in a colorless 
voice. “I could do it so much better. 
There will be so many things you will 
forget to attend to. Strange beds are 
death-traps. You must remember to 
lie between the blankets and not the 
cold sheets. And don’t lie in a 
draft E 

“Oh, I'll be all right,” said Jack, with 
fictitious hilarity. “And you'll come 
around and have afternoon tea in my 
bachelor hall. Ill have it fixed up 
nice, and we'll have our old chats. 
Good-by, dear, good-by. I'll have to go 
on the jump, or I’ll never go.” 

His last memory of his mother was 
of seeing her standing on the steps 
bathed in the golden light of the new 
moon creeping from over the house- 
tops on the eastern horizon. She 
looked strangely girlish, strangely for- 
saken and alone. 

Although being the antithesis of a 
“rounder,” young Harmon was thor- 
oughly fainiliar with his New York. In 
many respects he was older than his 
years, although his appearance sug- 
gested a youthful unsophistication and 
innocence. In fact, his conception of 
life, his philosophy, if so it can be 
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termed, had been evolved from much 
reading rather than from actual expe- 


rience. And if in the past he had 
avoided those pitfalls of a great city, 
which are generally supposed to be 
lurking for the unwary, inquisitive, and 
enthusiastic feet of youth, it had not 
been through ignorance of their ex- 
istence or owing to any ascetic and 
exalted moral code. His morals were 
neither better nor worse than those pos- 
sessed by the average healthy and nor- 
mal boy of twenty. 

It is generally conceded, by philoso- 
phers who give attention to such mat- 
ters, that one must have a star by 
which to steer one’s compass. In early 
youth it may be self-love, ambition, or 
egotistical self-respect. Later on, the 
star becomes what is termed “a pur- 
pose in life.” Generally another star— 
say, Venus—creeps above the horizon 
and enters into conjunction with the 
latter. But Venus was a character 
which young Harmon knew only in a 
classical or astronomical sense, for his 
boy and girl “affairs” had owned little 
of attraction and less of permanency. 
His only star was his'art. The scoring 
it had received from his father had but 
removed all traces of any parasitic 
growth which might have accumulated 
through neglect, and now it shone 
steady and bright. The word success 
had assumed another meaning; one 
more personal. Into it had entered the 
element of actual strife; strife not so 
much against the world as against his 
father. 

Only that morning he had been hap- 
pily drifting, with no sense of particu- 
lar hurry, toward his goal; now he was 
battling with an adverse current which 
had unexpectedly set in. Well, he 
would show his father. He would show 
him the power of the pen, the power of 
the brush. He would prove his right 
to select his life-work. 

Meanwhile, Jack did not overlook the 
fact that a living must be won, or that 
his capital, even with the strictest econ- 
omizing, must ultimately diminish un- 
less it was replenished. He would pay 
but four dollars a week for his room, 
and would eat at the cheapest of “feed- 
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eries.” He remembered having noticed 
such a one on Columbus Avenue where 
two eggs, any style, were supplied for 
fifteen cents; a royal dinner could be 
had for a quarter. 

Moreover, on the next avenue east, 
Manhattan, he had noticed on one of 
his daily rambles that a small card bear- 
ing the legend: “Furnished Rooms,” 
was reposing in the front window of 
one of the many red-bricked private 
houses which flank that respectable 
neighborhood. The last adjective was 
the main thing, for there are so many 
rooming-houses in New York which are 
far from being respectable in anything 
but appearance. He must take into ac- 
count that his mother would be visiting 
him. As Riverside Drive at One Hun- 
dred and Eighth Street, where West 
End Avenue and Broadway meet in 
their slanting course, is but four blocks 
from Manhattan Avenue, young Har- 
mon would, therefore, be within easy 
walking distance of his former home. 

It was after ten o’clock when he 
reached his prospective lodgings, and 
the landlady received him in a bright 
pink kimono. Jack regarded this gar- 
ment with some misgiving, but a scru- 
tiny of the owner’s face reassured him. 
She was solidly built, displaying a foot 
or so of firm white throat, hair tinged 
with gray, and bright, steady brown 
eyes. She radiated cleanliness, vitality, 
and absolute self-reliance. Jack felt 
that the house must be as clean as the 
traditional new pin. 

In the ensuing interview he discov- 
ered that Mrs. Manning—Mary Ann 
Manning—was_ sometimes _ startlingly 
unconventional and direct, and in time 
he came to know that she ruled her 
house with a hand of iron; but it was 
a clean ‘hand, and he learned that it 
could be a motherly hand, fearless but 
loyal. 

He paid his four dollars for a week’s 
rent in advance, and was assigned to a 
room which caused him to alter his 
views regarding musty lodgings. At 
the door, Mrs. Manning turned to say 
a parting word in her characteristic 
straight-arm fashion. 

“The maid and I do all the work in 


this place, Mr. Harmon, and it keeps us 
busy, so I’ll ask. you, if you smoke, not 
to throw the ashes on the floor—a habit 
some of them has. I know you won’t 
be washing things in the basin, like 
some women, drat ’em! And don’t 
hang your wet towel over the brass rail 
of the bed. That’s what I have tell 
them so often. The bathroom’s at the 
end of the hall, and you can have it at 
either seven or eight; the between- 
times is occupied. Good night, and 
don’t forget to open the window.” 

The boy lay awake far into the morn- 
ing, grappling with the future. He 
owned youth’s optimism; its uncon- 
scious but steadfast faith in the ulti- 
mate goodness of all things. 


III. 


A week passed, and another, before 
young Harmon began to entertain 
vague but insistent doubts regarding 
his own potentiality. In his time he had 
read many uplifting narratives which 
dealt with the lives of self-made men; 
men who, according to their own mod- 
est confessions, or those of their Bos- 
wellian biographers, had tackled the 
world single-handed and against every 
conceivable odds. Alone, unaided, 
handicapped by poverty, disease, or 
debt, they had achieved success, each in 
his particular line—from the arts to 
those of finance. These modern Greek 
heroes had been Jack’s ideals. Their 
example had gone to forming his char- 
acter, his philosophy of life. 

He remembered by heart many of 
their favorite maxims and _ precepts, 
such as: “I will find a way or make 
one.” ‘What.one has accomplished all 
can accomplish.” “Give a man a knowl- 
edge of the alphabet and he can achieve 
anything.” Of course, the basic in- 
gredients of these formulas for success 
were the homely virtues of honesty and 
perseverance. According to their 
owners, it seemed that even the modern 
colossal fortunes had been achieved 
solely by these two wonderful chem- 
icals. 

Then there were other and more his- 
toric flagpoles of stimulating precedent 
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Mrs. Manning turned to say a parting word in her characteristic straight-arm fashion. 


to which aspiring youth might nail fast 
its colors. The uplifting yarn concern- 
ing Bruce and the spider is a typical 
example. 

So on the whole young Harmon had 
fared forth into the world with a stout 
heart, sustained by the truths that with- 
out opposition there is no progression, 
and that tribulation awaits on genius, 
but perseverance conquers all things. 
Likewise that the darkest hour is be- 
fore the dawn. With this classified 
library of precedent and his fine faith 
in self, what was there to fear? 

Now, however, instead of his few 
idle moments being engrossed with the 
question of what was the most fitting 
way to triumph over his father; he be- 
gan to criticize anxiously his formula 
for success. His faith in it had became 
slightly shaken. Evidently there was 
something wrong with it. Thus far, 
the only one which had not proved in- 
effective was that the darkest hour is 
before the dawn. Perhaps if he con- 
tinued to give this one a fair chance, it 
would likewise be found wanting. Cer- 





tainly it was entirely correct concern- 


-ing the color of the darkest hour, but it 


was a bit shy on time-limit. He had 
never known the dawn so long in dawn- 
ing. 

He began to suspect dimly that the 
modern Greek heroes had ingenuously 
withheld a most important ingredient 
of their formula. Was this missing and 
all-important ingredient “opportunity”? 
For he had been both honest and per- 
severing, with the total result that, 
despite every mean economy, his bank- 
account had lost much of its pristine 
vigor. 

Each night had found him foot- 
sore and weary, discouraged, humili- 
ated, disheartened. He had tramped 
the streets, samples of his ability under 
his arm, and all he had received was 
the echo of his footsteps. 

But to his mother Jack presented an 
unpunctured and resilient philosophy. 

“It’s this way,” he now explained, 
while his mother aired the sheets, “I 
believe I’m a good bit of a duffer, after 
all. I mean there’s so much competi- 
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tion that I’d have to be a corker for 
them to fire a regular man and give me 
his place.” 

“But why need any man give you 
his place?” asked his mother vaguely. 
“I thought you were going to paint— 
for the museum, you know—and 
couldn’t you do that here? If you need 
a studio,” eagerly, “I'll rent one for 
you.” 

“You'd rent the Statue of Liberty for 
me if you thought I needed it,” said 
Jack, with a laugh. “No; you see I 
realize that I can’t begin at the top. 
I’ve stepped down from the moon. I 
can’t be a Sargent, Chase, or Beckwith, 
and go in for portraits right off the 
bat. I must begin with commercial art 
—magazine illustrating. They get big 
pay; a couple of hundred a picture; 
some get more, but more get less. I’ve 
been talking with some fellows who 
know. Of course, I’ll need a studio in 
time, and I have my eye on one at only 
thirty a month, and then there will be 
‘the models—fifty cents or a dollar an 
hour. Oils have been my ambition, of 
course, but I'll have to stick at black 
and white until I earn emancipation.” 

“And how do you secure these sto- 
ries to illustrate?” asked his mother. 

“Why, just butt into every editorial 
office, display a line of stuff to the art 
editor, and beg, borrow, or steal the 
manuscript. I’ve made my first rounds 
to-day. Nothing doing, naturally. A 
man must have patience and persever- 
ance. It won’t be long before I get 
there, and then, mother—why, then 
we'll show the governor.” 

“You look very tired—exhausted,” 
said Mrs. Harmon anxiously, in part- 
ing. “Are you sure you are not econo- 
mizing on your eating? It’s the poorest 
kind of economy. Health is your great- 
est asset, you know.” 

“Oh, I’m feeding like a young sav- 
age, mother. Catch me cheating my 
appetite. By the way,” he added, care- 
fully refraining from meeting his moth- 
er’s eyes, “do you know this is a won- 
derful room of mysteries? On three 


successive occasions I’ve found a ten- 
dollar bill in my bureau drawer, where 
I couldn’t miss them.” 
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Now he looked at his mother, and 
she, transparent as glass, flushed. Jack 
quietly opened her unresponsive hand, 
and closed it on the thirty dollars. 
Then he kissed her. 

“Remember our agreement, mother. 
I must stand clean with father. And I 
don’t need it—honestly; but you're a 
brick.” 

Mrs. Harmon returned home specu- 
lating on more original methods of as- 
sistance. She was a poor conspirator, 
but, though she had simulated an en- 
tire acceptance of her son’s optimism, 
she saw under the surface that all was 
not well with the world. To her hus- 
band that night she ventured a tenta- 
tive opinion that Jack was overwork- 
ing and underfeeding, but this appear- 
ing to please Mr. Harmon rather than 
otherwise, she shut her teeth against 
further remarks. 

“Your son hasn’t got a job yet, has 
he?” Harmon had asked. “Well, I 
thought not. There’s no hope of him 
ever overworking himself.” 

Since Jack had left, his father, in 
conversations with his wife, had ceased 


to identify himself as a parent. It was 
always “your son,” not “our.” 
A month passed, and _ another. 


Young Harmon had now touched rock- 
bottom in every way. His original 
capital had not been replenished, and 
now it was represented by a single five- 
dollar bill. He would not borrow, and 
had steadfastly frustrated all his moth- 
er’s financial strategy, which had em- 
braced heroic and oft-repeated attempts 
to suborn Mary Ann Manning. This 
last maneuver had been the occasion of 
his first and only disagreement with his 
landlady. 

“T wish you distinctly to understand, 
once and for all,” he had said, thor- 
oughly angry, “that you must not accept 
my rent-money from my mother. Nor 
any money. If you cannot oblige me in 
this small matter, I shall be compelled 
to leave. I am fully capable of meet- 
ing my own obligations, or I should 
never incur them. If I ever doubt my 
ability to do so, you may be sure you 
won’t be the sufferer.” 

“Lord save us,” exclaimed his bold- 
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eyed landlady, “but you’re the proud, 
stuck-up thing! If you were a few 
years younger, I’d turn you over my 
knee. Yes, I would, Mr. Harmon. 
Who ever thought you couldn’t meet 
your obligations, as you call ’em? 
You’ve never been a mother, thank 
God, so you don’t know a mother’s 
heart. Your mother—a dear, sweet 
woman—was trying to do you a kind- 
ness, and so was I, by taking rent from 
her. Oh, very well, I won't talk any 
more if you say so, but let me tell you, 
I wouldn’t shut up for any one but you. 
And that’s a compliment, if you know 
it. Maybe you’ll understand Mary Ann 
Manning by and by—you'll be the only 
one who ever did. And now will you 
eat this to please me? I just want to 
show you I can cook, and good-lookers 
and good-cookers don’t generally run 
together the way they do in me. I 
won't take any excuse. You’ve got to 
humor a woman who’s old enough to 
be your great-great-grandmother’s half- 
sister. Yes, I was forty-eight last 


birthday, and I’ve buried two husbands 


—thank God! I'll set the tray here, 
and I’ll expect to find nothing but the 
dishes. There, act like a gentleman 
and an obliging boy.” 

So Jack, protesting, sat down to the 
best meal he had experienced since leav- 
ing home. There was no doubt that 
Mary Ann could cook, and that under 
all her bruskness and _ easy-going 
tongue, which knew neither fear nor 
convention, she owned the kind, simple, 
and tactful heart of the true woman. 

A week passed. Jack’s shoes, long 
since heeled and soled by a Roman 
shoemaker, who undertook the contract 
for sixty cents, had now worn them- 
selves into a state of chronic unhappi- 
ness. Ascetic tastes were expensive, 
and now he was wearing “double- 
ender” cuffs, their ingenious inventor 
thus furnishing a reserve change of 
linen for the price of one. Shirts with 
attached cuffs were now merely a leg- 
end. His hair was beginning to assume 
an artistic scragginess, and his collars 
mercilessly fraying at the edge. Lucki- 
ly his clothes were of good texture and 
stood the strain better than his linen. 
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The ribbon-binding of his derby, how- 
ever, had been less loyal, for it frayed 
in certain sections, and he blacked the 
white substrata with ink. In short, he 
had recourse to all the petty and de- 
grading maneuvers of the failure who, 
at all hazards, desires to keep up ap- 
pearances. Once that has vanished, 
self-respect evinces a dangerous incli- 
nation to follow suit. 

His aspirations had now descended 
from illustrating to commercial art of 
any description. He had _ received ° 
many promises from various editors, 
but these had been too vague and dis- 
tant to be of immediate service. And 
immediate service was what he re- 
quired. He had come to understand 
that artists, unknown, unvouched for 
in any way, were not swamped with as- 
signments. The class-work he dis- 
played was excellent, yes; but class- 
work is not magazine work. The art 
editors, czars of their monarchy, had 
decided views of their infallible judg- 
ment regarding their own needs—not 
his needs. His needs weren’t their busi- 
ness. He was told more or less politely 
that there were too many illustrators 
for a neophyte to be entrusted with 
copy. 

Jack vaguely wondered how the said 
neophytes could graduate into a higher 
class if they never received an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their fitness for 
promotion. Were these “noted illustra- 
tors” an elect body born to the purple 
and fine linen? Despite the teachings 
of his Academy masters, men of infi- 
nitely larger caliber, was there some- 
thing about illustrating so esoteric and 
infinitely difficult ? 

During these months of failure Jack 
was busy keeping from his mother any 
hint of his true condition. He spoke 
largely and vaguely of having on the 
morrow more work than he could han- 
dle. With him it was always “To- 
morrow.” 

But now it was “To-night.” To- 
night had seen him relinquish his al- 
legiance to the last doughty old maxim: 
“The darkest hour is before the dawn.” 
Its flag had still flown in the face of 
all discouragement and bitter truth, but 
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now, metaphorically, he hauled it down 
and trampled it under foot. 

He confronted the comfortless fact 
that his first step toward his artistic 
goal had ended in a morass, for as an 
aspiring artist he was a rank failure. 
His father had been only too correct. 
Jack decided that he must defer the 
purpose of artistic triumphs until he 
had solved the problem of earning his 
daily bread. The purpose would only 
be deferred, not relinquished. In the 
morning he would seek work, any kind 
of honorable work that earned money. 
3ut he would give the subway a wide 
birth. His pride would permit of his 
being a day-laborer, if need be, but it 
would not permit his father knowing it. 
There was a wealth of fight still left 
in the boy. 

Here his landlady, with a prepara- 
tory knock, followed by her usual vig- 
orous entrance, shattered speculation 
and retrospect. 

“IT can’t get out of the way when 
they’re handing things around—both 
kisses and kicks,” she said, setting a 
great plate of fruit on the table at 
Jack’s elbow. “A big crate of oranges, 
more’n I’ll ever use, come to-day from 
Florida. They don’t forget Mary Ann 
Manning. I guess it’s from some old 
Johnny I held hands with during the 
Civil War.” 

“Why not the Revolutionary War?” 
suggested Jack. “You're so frightfully 
old, Mary, that I should think you’d 
publish, say, ‘Personal Recollections of 
Judas Iscariot!’ ” 

“No red-headed Johnny for me,” said 
his landlady quickly. “What have I 
ever done that you should hand me an 
onion like that?” 

“You’ve done a great deal,” said Jack 
judicially, offering a chair. “You've 
told fairy-stories; ghastly, impossible 
fairy-stories, Mary. You've been like 
the ravens who fed Elijah. I’m sure 
there must be a perfect army of old 
lovers and admirers who insist upon 
sending you tremendous cargoes of edi- 
bles which will I please be so kind as to 
do you the favor of assisting you as- 
similate in order that they won’t be 
wasted? The simple fact is that you 


have been so kind to me in every way 
that I don’t know what to say.” 

“Oh, you can’t jolly me, Mr. Har- 
mon,” said Mary Ann, waving a sophis- 
ticated apron. But a flush, youthful in 
its freshness, mantled her face. 

“I’m not jollying,” said Jack. “I’m 
glad your discerning eye ignored my 
mere physical appearance and fastened 
upon the worthy virtues which are 
seething within. You see before you, 
Mary, what William Jennings Bryan— 
long may he run!—would refer to as 
‘a member of the vast army which has 
drawn a blank in life’s lottery.’, Which 
being interpreted is equivalent to what 
you understand by the technical term 
‘onion.’ I am a disciple about to seek 
a new teacher, Mary. Art will have 
none of me, so to-morrow I shoulder 
the pick and shovel, or some other ar- 
ticle symbolical of hard and honest ef- 
fort, and go forth to do battle with the 
problem of existence.” 

Mary Ann evidently succeeded in in- 
terpreting this monologue. No doubt 
it was quite unnecessary, for she had 
not been blind to the fact that the bat- 
tle had been going against young Har- 
mon. 

“I'm going to say something,” she 
began, “which I suppose you'll think is 
mighty fresh——”’ 

“Not at all. Fire ahead.” 

“Well, then, Mr. Harmon, did you 
ever consider that you’re not alone in 
the world? That we have to consider 
some one else’s feelings besides our 
own? I mean have you the right to be 
stuck-up——”’ 

“But I’m not at all stuck up, Mary. 
Quite the reverse, I assure you. All 
my stickiness has left me, and I feel 
absolutely as if I were coming apart.” 

“Well, I’m no great hand at words, 
Mr. Harmon, but it seems to me this 
idea of yours of refusing all help is just 
a form of stuck-upness. When you 
know your mother is just aching to 
help you, and is eating her heart out 
because you won’t let her 

“I see what you mean,” he inter- 
rupted, “and I have considered all that. 
I hate to do it, but I‘must. You see, 

















you don’t know all the conditions. 
There exists an understanding with a 
party who shall be nameless that I 
shall not accept help of any kind. It’s 
a question of honor, that’s all.” 

“And a pretty poor question I call 
it,” said Mary Ann. “I've no patience 
with you to-night, Mr. Harmon, so I'll 
go before my tongue runs away with 
me.” 

“You couldn’t be impatient if you 
tried,” said Jack. “By the way, it is— 
er—possible that I may have to leave 
before the end of the week, so if it is 
convenient for you to rent this 
room 

“I'll rent nothing. Good night,” said 
Mary Ann bruskly, marching out. 

“There’s one soul above material con- 
sideration,” reflected Jack, shaking his 
head. “You’re a brick, Mary Ann, but 
I won’t impose upon you. If I don’t 
land some kind of a job to-morrow, I'll 
have to flit—I wonder where.” 

But the morrow brought with it a 
change of fortune. The good old max- 
im, “The darkest hour is before the 
dawn,” was triumphantly vindicated, to- 
gether with its inspiring neighbors, and 
Jack felt a sneaking self-contempt for 
having abandoned them so early in the 
game. His faith had been wanting; 
he had not held on long enough. He 
hadn’t appreciated the fact that these 
truths refuse to be hurried, and that 
they own a weakness for making a 
grand stage entrance at the eleventh 
hour, in order to foil the villain wal- 
lowing in his triumphant misdeeds. So, 
after all, the teaching of the modern 
Greek heroes was based upon a firm 
and enduring foundation. 

His sudden change of fortune was 
concealed in a letter which awaited him 
upon the hall-stand. Its envelope bore 
a stirring line-cut in light blue ink, 
which purported to be a faithful and 
exact representation of the world, pre- 
senting to the spectator the familiar 
geographical formation of the Western 
Hemisphere. Flaunting somewhere 
above the North Pole were the words: 
“The Sphere,” and hovering in the vi- 
cinity of the South Pole the legend: 
“The Daily with a Million.” Either 
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the ink had run out at this stage, or 
the artist had considered it superfluous 
to add the word “circulation.” 

Jack gave himself the luxury of 
studying this suggestive envelope before 
performing the necessary and _sacri- 
legious act of opening it. 

The letter-paper proper bore another 
facsimile in blue of the same world, 
now flanked in one corner by the in- 
formation “Editorial.” The contents 
were quite to the point, merely stating 
that they required the services of a staff 
artist, and that if he would call that 
day they would be glad to grant him 
an interview. It was signed by a cer- 
tain James Connors, who further con- 
fessed that he was the business mana- 
ger of his blue world. 

Jack felt that he required air; the 
hall had suddenly grown too small for 
his soaring ambition; for hopes real- 
ized. True to his classified library, here 
was the tide which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune. Ignorant as re- 
gards the salary of a staff artist, he 
decided to accept any figure. He would 
work his hardest, his best, and let the 
public be his judge. To employ one of 
the favorite phrases of the modern 
Greek heroes—now reestablished in the 
Hall of Fame—he would strike while 
the iron was hot. 

The Sphere was a one-cent daily, a 
Democratic organ, to which he had 
never paid toll, but now on the way to 
the station he bought, with a fine sense 
of proprietorship, a copy of that morn- 
ing’s issue. On the editorial page he 
learned where their offices were, and 
went there. 

After losing himself several times 
in a labyrinth smelling of musty an- 
tiquity, Jack at length found himself 
in the editorial sanctum, and his card 
was violently wrenched from his hand 
by a smut-faced youth, who chewed 
gum and ejected his meager conversa- 
tion through an acute angle in his 
mouth. 

The room was very large, divided at 
irregular intervals by partitions which 
extended to the room’s center, and 
down one side was a long row of desks 
over which men of all ages labored, 
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gossiped, and lounged. It appeared as 
if the Sphere revolved in such a demo- 
cratic expanse of ether that its edito- 
rial offices and day-room were merged 
in one. Even the art-room seemed to 
be threatening to consolidate its inter- 
ests with those of its literary brother, 
for through an open door on his left 
Jack discerned several men smoking 
cigarettes and evil-smelling pipes, who 
appeared to be somewhat interested in 
their drawing-boards, but more inter- 
ested in one another. When inspira- 
tion forsook them, they lounged into 
the day-room and discussed sporting 
topics with those who were awaiting 
assignments. It was all quite different 
from what he had expected, and there 
was apparent an atmosphere of bon- 
homie which impressed him favorably. 

The smut-faced youth presently re- 
turned, and Jack was conducted be- 
hind one of the partitions and into the 
presence of Mr. James Connors, other- 
wise known to the elect as “Fatty.” He 
was a thick-set, florid personage, who, 
to a casual observer ignorant of the 
abiding-place of literary genius, might 
have seemed more at home on the 
bridge-deck of a whaler. His mission 
in life now appeared to be complaining 
through three telephones at his elbow, 
and his interview with Jack was con- 
ducted despite the handicap of holding 
a receiver to his ear and directing the 
majority of his discourse through the 
mouthpiece. In fact, young Harmon 
at first experienced some difficulty in 
separating those phrases intended for 
his personal benefit from those directed 
at a presumable horde of enemies hap- 
pily situated at the other end of the 
wire. 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Connors, wa- 
ving a pulpy fist at an adjacent chair. 
“Want to do newspaper work, eh? Any 
experience ?” 

“No,” said Jack. “But I’m quite 
sure that I can meet all requirements. 
All I want is a chance.” 

“That’s what they all say,” grunted 
the other, eying him keenly, while he 
became involved in a theological dis- 
cussion with the foreman of the press- 
room. “Well’—hanging up the re- 
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ceiver—“we happen to want a man, and 
I heard you were in the market. You'll 
have to begin small, but there’s a good 
chance here. If twenty a week to start 
will suit you, consider yourself engaged, 
and go see Mr. Hammond in the art- 
room, He’s the big cheese there. Take 
your orders from him. I’ve spoken to 
him about you.” 

“Thank you,” said Jack, elated over 
the consideration shown him. 

“Say,” called the other over his 
shoulder, “I’ll just give you a tip. 
Don’t go into this business with the 
idea of being a Sargent. Cut the high- 
art idea. Do what you're told and in 
the way you're told, and don’t get big- 
headed and above your position. Make 
friends, not enemies, and if you hap- 
pen to get into any difficulty come to 
me first off. I'll give you a fair squeal.” 

Jack found in Mr. Hammond a thin, 
middle-aged individual, who was evi- 
dently aware that he physically resem- 
bled the late Mr. Whistler, as he 
owned a habit of talking of the latter 
on the slightest provocation, inferring 
to his audience that owing to a conspir- 
acy of the Fates he was not then shar- 
ing the Whistler mantle of fame. His 
associates did not take him seriously, 
but he was well liked, and Jack found 
a charm in his mild, impersonal, patient 
manner. 

“Mr. Connors has spoken of you,” 
he said to young Harmon, “I am afraid 
you will find commercial art quite dif- 
ferent from Academy work. I haven't 
seen any of your stuff, but I believe in 
testing a man by actual experience.” 
He glanced at his watch. “The Lutsi- 
tania docks at ten-thirty, I believe. We 
want an interview with and sketch of 
the new Metropolitan tenor. Ask the 
city editor whom you’re to go with. I 
expect it will be Murdock, and you'll 
find him in the day-room.” 

And thus Jack received his first as- 
signment. After the procrastinating 


attitude of the magazines, the seeming- 
ly hopeless barrier which had reared it- 
self between him and his ambitions, the 
ease with which he had received his 
present birth seemed almost magical, 
impossible of belief. 


























IV. 


“So you are ‘Phiz,’” said Miss Der- 
win. “I’ve been curious to know who 
‘Phiz’ was. If I was as famous as you, 
I would sign my name to everything.” 

“No, you wouldn’t,” said Jack, sha- 
king his head. “Not if you were look- 
ing forward to the time when you can 
cut newspaper work. I’m earning my 
emancipation. Some day, perhaps, I[’ll 
turn out something that’s worth while.” 

“Father says that you will be the 
greatest cartoonist since Nast’s day. 
Isn’t that satisfying enough ?” 

“Perhaps—if it was true,” said Jack. 
“But still it isn’t art, you know. I re- 
member, though, the first cartoon I ever 
did. It marked an epoch in my life. 
I used to be on the Sphere doing hack 
work, The first stuff I ever turned in 
was a sketch of Tortoni, the tenor. 
Then I graduated to murder-trials and 
stuff like that. I started on a salary 
of twenty dollars a week.” 

“But your success was immediate ?” 

“Not a bit of it. I found I had a 
lot to learn. For three years on the 
Sphere I drew everything from autos to 
weather-forecast figures. It was good 
training. They were hard years, but 
they had their compensation. I will 
always remember that old sheet with 
affection and gratitude. But for it I 
might have been a bricklayer. Really! 
Then one day, Hammond, their regu- 
lar cartoonist, was sick, and I took over 
his work. I seemed to hit my right 
groove by chance. The Republican en- 
gaged me, and from it I went to the 


Dial. But let us discuss something 
more interesting; yourself, for in- 
stance.” 

“No,” said Miss Derwin. “I’m not 


at all interesting. Our sex may be su- 
perficially so, but not in the way men 
are. I mean men who do things; who 
exert influence.” 

“Well, that let’s me out, for I’m not 
in that class.” 

“But you are,” she protested. “TI 
know something about municipal and 
national politics. I haven’t attended 
my father’s classes for nothing. I 
know it was the Dial which exposed 
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and frustrated that aqueduct steal, and 
it was your cartoons that accomplished 
it. It’s the cartoon that counts these 
days. Father calls it an illustrated 
synopsis. Thousands will see and un- 
derstand it where they won’t have time 
to read editorials. It is a great factor 
in our fight for clean government.” 

“You seem a rabid enthusiast,” he 
observed abstractedly. 

“Who isn’t?” she asked quickly. 
“Any one who loves fair play and de- 
cency should be. I think it’s a disgrace 
that our city, the second greatest in the 
world, should be absolutely in the pow- 
er of a clique of robbers.” 

“Oh, come now, Miss Derwin, aren’t 
you too loyal a disciple of your father’s 
gospel? Leave politics and all that to 
the men. They’re not worth your time. 
You'll be a suffragette before you 
know it.” 

“No, I won’t. But you are quite 
wrong, Mr. Harmon, if you think wom- 
en don’t care one way or the other 
what kind of government we have. 
We are not intended for politicians; 
Republican or Democrat is a term sig- 
nificant only as it applies to our men 
folks. We don’t care who is elected so 
long as it satisfies father, husband, or 
brother, and does not mean a restric- 
tion of capital. But clean government 
is another matter. When any man 
dares to set himself up as an unlimited 
monarch, attains his power unworthily, 
and uses it unworthily; when there is 
license everywhere and law nowhere; 
when every day it is brought home to 
one with renewed force and in many 
objectionable ways, then not only one’s 
ascetic sense rises in revolt, but some- 
thing stronger—the spirit that made 
our country a republic and gave it in- : 
dependence. What right has one man, 
an alien at that—or any man—to arro- 
gate the powers of an autocrat? To 
dedicate himself to the proposition that 
he can rule this city if he pleases, and 
how he pleases? It makes liberty and 
equality a sham, and humiliates and 
degrades any man or woman worthy of 
the name of citizen. We are long-suf- 
fering and indifferent, but we know 
when the time has come.” 
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“There speaks the father, not the 
daughter,” interrupted Jack good-hu- 
moredly. “Why all this talk? Bernard 
Shaw says that mankind is incapable 
of politics, and therefore accepts vitu- 
peration as an easy and congenial sub- 
stitute. That’s the easiest answer.” 

She was silent, but there was a de- 
termination about the set of her lips 
which arrested his attention. Was this 
the girl who since their first meeting 
had attracted him 
by her enlivening 
humor, vitality, 
and beauty? 

“T see, Mr. Har- 
mon,” she added, 
“that “you refuse 
to take me serious- 
ly. I am _ afraid 
you cannot distin- 
guish between 
woman suffrage 
and the spirit of 
justified revolt 
which knows no 
sex. Is it possible 
that you are not in 
sympathy with this 
fight for clean gov- 
ernment, cham- 
pioned and led by 
your paper? I 
thought your work 
testified to the fact 
that you had allied 
yourself with them. 
Surely your heart 
must be in your 
work; it is not 


merely a question A thin, middle-aged individual, who was evidently 
aware that he resembled the late Mr. Whistler. 


of doing as you are 
ordered.” 

“And if it were merely a question of 
money—doing as I am told?” 

“Then—then I confess I should be 
very much disappointed in you, Mr. 
Harmon.” : 

“Oh,” said Jack. “I wish to good- 
ness, Miss Derwin, you hadn’t learned 
that I was ‘Phiz.’ We were getting on 
—er—rather well until politics loomed 
up. Politics and religion always cause 
trouble. May I ask who told you I did 
cartooning for the Dial?” 





“Mr. Murdock.” 

“Oh!” said Jack again. 

“There’s a man who possesses a true 
understanding of his duties as a citi- 
zen,” added Miss Derwin seriously. 

“Where?” asked Jack innocently. 

“I mean Mr. Murdock,” she ex- 
plained, with some impatience. “He 
has dedicated his life to the coming 
campaign.” 

“Awfully obliging of him,” mur- 
murmured her 
companion. “Sort 
of ‘I give my life 
for the world’s 
future,’ eh?” 

She turned, a 
flush on her cheek, 
and eyed him. 

“Do you know, 
Mr. Harmon, I 
don’t like you to- 
night. You're so 
—so cynical and 
flippant and_ alto- 
gether disagree- 
able. Why should 
you sneer at Mr. 
Murdock and turn 
up your nose at de- 
cency and virtue? 
You used to be 
heart and soul in 
this campaign for 
the overthrow of 
‘Boss’ Harmon— 
your namesake.” 

“Quite 50,” 
agreed Jack slowly. 
“As you say, I 
went into it heart 
and soul; perhaps 
that is why my 
work became such a factor.” 

“They say you were able to picture 
Boss Harmon as he never was pictured 
before. It seems almost as if you have 
studied him for a lifetime.” 

Her companion winced and turned 
his face from the light filtering through 
the door of the music-room. 

“Yes—they say they were very good 
likenesses, Miss Derwin. Very good, 
indeed. But I have been thinking of 
these campaigns for clean government,” 














he added slowly, “and I’ve been won- 
dering how much real and disinterested 
honesty of purpose lies underneath 
them. I wonder, were these crusaders 
sincere with themselves, how many 
could say truthfully that their attitude 
is strictly impersonal; that no private 
grudge, self-exploitation, personal van- 
ity, or neurotic fanaticism lay concealed 
by the mantle of purity—this wave of 
civic cleanliness. All crusades are 
generally based on emotionalism, not 
common sense. For that matter, nine- 
tenths of our actions are prompted by 
the emotions, not the intellect.” 

“But so long as the purpose is ac- 
complished,” she protested, up in arms, 
“why too closely analyze the motive? 
Surely you do not support Boss Har- 
mon’s régime. Surely you recognize 
the necessity of this reform movement. 
Can you say the great majority are 
self-seeking in their demands for jus- 
tice? Can you say, for instance, that 
my father, myself, Mr. Murdock, your 
paper—a thousand such are insincere? 
Can you justify boss rule under any 
conditions ?” 

“It seems to me,” he replied good- 
humoredly, “that the human race is 
destined to be bossed by some one— 
either man singly or collectively. We 
may not know, but we are, neverthe- 
less, ruled. The rule of nature is that 
the strong shall govern the weak— 
either wisely or unwisely. Harmon 
would be a ruler in any walk of life. 
Just such similar types have ruled the 
Roman Empire, conquered Britain, and 
founded the house of Bonaparte. Not 
because they have been supernaturally 
clever, but owing to their capacity for 
..work; their eminence has been greatly 
due to the flatness of the surrounding 
country—as Karl Marx said of Stuart 
Mills. Harmon’s mistake was in being 
born a few centuries too late, or in not 
getting behind a trust impervious to 
the uncertainties of politics and the 
law.” 

“The existence of others who can 
with impunity disregard the law is no 
excuse.” 

“Tt is not a question of breaking the 
law, Miss Derwin. As for that matter, 
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don’t we all break some law every day? 
But what great law has Harmon 
broken? You have likened him to 
Tweed, and unjustly so. He is a Demo- 
crat, and naturally has the opposition 
of every other political party. With 
them it is a party matter, and their or- 
gans can sway your ‘great majority,’ 
which, in the main, are as so many 
sheep. 

“As for my ‘independent’ paper, the 
Dial, this reform movement to it is 
purely a matter of circulation and, 
therefore, money. Its slogan is: 
‘Down with everybody and up with 
somebody else.’ It fights, as a mat- 
ter of policy, against the seats of the 
mighty whether they happen to be oc- 
cupied by capitalists or politicians. This 
is the doctrine its class of readers de- 
mand. As for Mr. Murdock, I don’t 
at all mean to suggest that he isn’t sin- 
cere, but I think he may be uncon- 
sciously swayed by personal motives. 
Like myself, he draws his salary from 
the Dial, and, moreover, will run for 
alderman on the Independence ticket. 
I am only trying to suggest that, un- 
fortunately, the majority of reformers 
are merely censuring the other fellow 
for what they do themselves—or would 
do if they had the opportunity; that 
very few causes are innocent of per- 
sonal spite and self-aggrandizement.” 

“And the status of my father and 
myself, Mr. Harmon?” 

“Oh, let us not go into that, Miss 
Derwin.” 

“You must.” 

“Well, then, your father, in the first 
place, is a professor of political econ- 
omy, and, as you know, his theory is 
that the reign of the trusts is but a 
natural evolution; that they are neces- 
sary for the mere reason that they teach 
us the necessity of coalition, and that 
the next step in evolution will be the 
people themselves taking over all natu- 
ral resources and the railroads; not 
government ownership, but national 
ownership. This belief is diametrically 
and unalterably opposed to that of one- 
man rule. He considers the ‘boss,’ 


politically and capitalistically, as an in- 
stitution 


which will in time become 
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obsolete—the sooner the better. As for 
you—you are your father’s daughter.” 

“And you, Mr. Harmon? This sud- 
den change of front on your part? 
Why are you a reactionary to-night? 
Why have you thought of all these spe- 
cious arguments which beg the ques- 
tion and cannot justify bad govern- 
ment? Are you as innocent of all per- 
sonal motive as we are supposedly 
guilty?” 

It was entirely a chance shot, but 
Jack eyed her suspiciously. It was a 
question which had vaguely confronted 
him and which he had refused to an- 
swer. 

“T don’t know, Miss Derwin,” he 
said, seeking inward enlightenment. “It 
is not a question of money, but— 
er ” He hesitated. “Well, some- 
how of late I’ve been looking at the 
other side of the: medal. I do not 
mean to say that Boss Harmon’s rule 
is right or just, but—well, I don’t think 
he’s as black as he’s painted; not by a 
long shot. And there are so many 
Pharisees waiting to jump into his 
shoes if they can throw him down. 
With me it’s not so much a case of 
politics—oh, I want clean, honest gov- 
ernment, and all that, if we can get it. 
But all this mud-throwing at Harmon 
has—er—sort of got on my nerves. It 
seems to me he has acted more the gen- 
tleman, or whatever you like to call it, 
than his opponents. He has never 
made a reply or stooped to vitupera- 
tion. I suppose it is—er—just the sort 
of feeling as when you see an army of 
little dogs worrying a big one.” 

“All that is weak sentimentalism, Mr. 
Harmon. Is it possible that because 
you happen to have the same name that 
you have a certain form of sympathy? 
If—if you care anything at all for my 
—my friendship you will not prove a 
deserter at this crucial stage of the 
fight. I don’t think you mean half 
what you said to-night. You know it 
would be utterly impossible for me to 
be friends with any one who stood for 
what Boss Harmon stands for. Utter- 
ly impossible. And—and I do want to 


’ 





stay friends with you, Mr. Harmon.” 
“No more than I wish to be with 
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you,” said Jack, looking into the eyes 
so near his own. 

“Then it is agreed that you stick to 
your guns; stick to the Dial?” 

“To please you?” he ventured. 

“To please your better self, Mr. Har- 
mon, and—and to please me, yes.” 

“Agreed,” he said lightly. 

Before she could reply, Murdock pre- 
sented himself. 

“T beg pardon for intruding,” he 
said, glancing coldly at Harmon, “but 
my dance, I believe, Miss Derwin.” 


, 


V. 


The four years which had passed 
since young Harmon had received his 
first assignment on the Sphere had 
brought with them material prosperity, 
their small pleasures and larger sor- 
rows. By far the most poignant of the 
latter had been the death of his moth- 
er. For two years, day by day, he had 
been trying to reconcile himself to her 
loss, and he was finding that resignation 
without hypocrisy was impossible. 

To him life and death had been as so 
many terms which he had not taken se- 
riously. Life meant something which 
he would some day be and do; death 
something that happened to others out- 
side his circle. 

So on the night he received a tele- 
gram from his father saying: “Your 
mother seriously ill, come at once,” it 
did not suggest possibilities unusually 
grave. His mother always had been 
more or less delicate, and, as he had 
seen her only that morning, seemingly 
in the best of health, her condition 
could not be at all serious. Besides, 
such a contingency as death was impos- 
sible. Death was not to be considered 
until one’s life was almost spent; until 
there was nothing else to do; nothing 
else for which to live. It could not 
come to his mother when she had the 
most to live for, when her son was be- 
ginning to triumph, when she had tim- 
idly proposed a reconciliation between 
his father and himself—a_ proposal 
which at present he would not enter- 
tain. If he had won through the bitter 














battle of failure without his assistance, 
why should he go to him now? 

So on the whole Jack had set out 
for his old home thinking more of the 
coming meeting with his father than 
the possibilities of his mother’s illness. 
To his father, who had made gigantic 
political strides, he would be very dis- 
tant and formal; polite, but entirely 
self-reliant. For two years now he had 
lived his own life, thought his own 
thoughts, acted upon his own decisions. 
He had ceased being dwarfed, over- 
shadowed by his father’s dominating 
personality. He had lost his old awe. 
In fact, like all newly emancipated sub- 
jects, he began to doubt and even be- 
little his former -sovereign’s power. 
Surely he, Jack, had been subjugated 
by mere consciousness of immaturity 
and a sense of filial obedience; not ow- 
ing to any intrinsic worth, stark man- 
hood, on his father’s part. 

Two years had opened his eyes to 
many things. If many newspapers 
were correct, his father was little bet- 
ter than a braggart, a bully who se- 
cured dominion by bribery and similar 
underhand methods. They delighted in 
sneering at his humble origin, at his 
small beginnings, at what they termed 
his upstart ambitions. Jack, through a 
dormant sense of loyalty to his own 
flesh and blood, had discounted and re- 
sented these statements in private, for 
none of his acquaintances or friends 
knew that he was the son of Boss Har- 
mon. At the same time, Jack somewhat 
flattered himself on his own higher 
birth and culture, the heritage from his 
mother. This was the same old fence 
which had vaguely reared itself hbe- 
tween his father and himself. Since 
leaving home a certain animosity on his 
part had added to the altitude of that 
barrier. 

Jack was not in the least prepared 
for the blow that met him when, for the 
first time since his exodus, he entered 
his old home. The fact that his moth- 
er had found occasion to die without 
a word or sign, to pass from an after- 
dinner nap into the eternal sleep, was 
something which was a common occur- 
rence in the newspapers, but surely 
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never within his own circle. There 
must be some hideous mistake. This 
was not the manner in which God had 
heretofore dealt with him. It was all 
too inconceivable, too horrible; a night- 
mare in which he was moving without 
volition or conscious action. Tears 
were as remote as laughter. 

It was not until later, when each day 
brought perspective, that he realized the 
enormity of his loss. If he had only 
done this or the other. If only death 
had been less cruel; stayed its ruthless 
coming until there could have been the 
mutual realization of farewell. It was 
the injustice, the seemingly bitter im- 
placability of a sardonic fate that out- 
raged him. 

After the funeral Jack had an inter- 
view with his father, in the course of 
which Mr. Harmon said: “Every na- 
ture has its own evils. Mine have been 
the love of fight and a bad temper. 
But I don’t think I’m bitter, vindictive, 
or unjust. When I’ve done wrong, I’ve 
done it openly and paid for it on the 
nail. Come, I don’t think you'll find 
me a hard man to live with, even if I 
am your father. I won't say I’m sorry 
I practically turned you out, for I’m 
not. I think it was a damn—a very 
good thing. Still, I think you could 
have done better.” 

“I’m quite satisfied with the progress 
I’m making,” said Jack, stiffly. 

“Well, whatever it is, I’m glad you’re 
doing so well. Throwing you on your 
own resources was what you needed.” 

“I’m sure you worried a lot,” said 
Jack bitterly. “That’s what I call hy- 
pocrisy. You weren’t thinking of my 
needs at all. You only wanted to break 








‘me to your will as my mother was 


” 


broken 

“Now, we’ll leave your mother out of 
it, if you please,” interrupted the Boss. 
“She was broken to nobody’s will, 
young man. She ruled the house, and 





I was glad to let her. You don’t know 
me if you think I would try to boss any 
woman’s- ward. I only stepped in when 
you were twenty years old; at the time 
when you needed a man over you, not a 
You needed a good stirring 
It was not a case 


woman. 
up, and you got it. 
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of bending any one to my will, but of 
your own good. The time had come 
when you had to work—either in your 
own way or mine—and I gave you the 
alternative.” 

“It’s all right to say that now,” re- 
plied his son, “but I don’t think you 
cared what became of me. If I hadn’t 
won out entirely through my own ef- 
forts, I could have gone to the devil 
for all you would have cared. As an 
advocate of perfect candor, you will 
understand when I say I cannot come 
and live with you as a son should with- 
out feeling a hypocrite. I should like 
to, for mother’s sake, but I cannot. Not 
yet, at any rate.” 

“All right,” said the Boss. “I hope 
some day you'll understand that I’m not, 
nor ever was, your enemy. Good luck 
and wishes, and when you feel you can 
bear to live with the old man, just come 
around. The door’s always open.” 

And Jack had left, vaguely disturbed 
and feeling not quite so sure of his 
righteous position. 

All this had been almost two years 


ago, and since then he had not seen his 


father. All this had been before Miss 
Derwin had entered his life, before he 
had begun actively to dislike Billy Mur- 
dock, before the present campaign for 
civic cleanliness had taken the city by 
the throat, before he had become one 
of Professor Derwin’s disciples, before 
he had dishonored his hand, his pen, 
and his art by drawing a cartoon of his 
father. : 

He well remembered the day of the 
latter episode, now two months past. 
Until then his duty had been attacking 
the present administration in general, 
his father merely figuring as an en- 
throned king directing the movements 
of his subjects. But as the campaign 
waxed fiercer and active animosity en- 
tered into it, the Dial’s owners consid- 
ered their depiction of Boss Harmon 
too dignified and tame. 

Billy Murdock, formerly of Jack’s 
old paper, the Sphere, but now a spe- 
cial-article writer on the Dial, was evi- 
dently a close student of the laws cov- 
ering libel, for in his critical analysis 
of the present administration he had 
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injected vitriol sufficient to merit a 
horsewhipping, but not enough to 
prompt an action for libel. For the 
past two weeks he had been publishing 
in the Dial the life history of those in- 
dividuals whom he termed “Boss Har- 
mon’s Henchmen” and “jackals.” 
There were sufficient foot-notes and 
addenda to make them quite readable 
to the opposition party and enemies of 
every description. Murdock was evi- 
dently saving the Boss for the last, and 
Jack’s great fear was that he would be 
called upon to furnish the virulent car- 
toon which would accompany the text. 

Since beginning the world for him- 
self, Jack had never mentioned to any 
one his relationship with the Boss. 
This in part had been owing to a men- 
tal repudiation of his father. Their 
relationship, he considered, were it 
known, would have helped him as much 
on the Sphere as it would retard him 
on the Dial and kindred papers of the 
opposition party. 

In entering the fight against his fa- 
ther, he had been conscious of many 
conflicting emotions. It may be said 
that loyalty to his paper, the fear of 
losing his position if he did not obey 
orders, were the least among them. He 
undertook the first cartoon lightly, more 
in a spirit of vindication of the power 
of his profession than with any malice 
prepense. There was nothing deroga- 
tory in the picture, nothing to shame 
his blood or arouse his dormant sense 
of loyalty. At the time he was igno- 
rant of the crisis he was preparing for 
himself. 

But the cartoon made an immediate 
hit, the likeness to the Boss was almost 
uncanny, and “Phiz” was ordered to 
get busy on a series. It was then that 
Jack began vaguely to hearken to the 
call of the blood. He began to ques- 
tion his own sincerity. It was his own 
honor and manhood that was at stake, 
not that of the reform party. 

When he left Miss Derwin’s house, 
after pledging his word to “stick to 
his guns,” he felt himself a Judas. For 
the sake of her continued interest and 
favor he had pledged himself to over- 
throw his own flesh and blood ; not hon- 
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estly, in the light of day, but under 
cover of a pseudonym. He tried to jus- 
tify himself by carefully telling his 
conscience that he had the right to dis- 
agree with his father politically, the 
right to fight him at the polls, the right 
to prove the power of his profession, 
the right to avail himself of this re- 
venge which the whirligig of time had 
brought ready-made to his hand. By 
the genius of his pen, belittled, dis- 
counted, he could prove a factor that 
would sweep Boss Harmon into obliv- 
ion; or, what was worse, the living 
tomb of disgraceful memory. Was he 
not right in “sticking to his guns’’? 
Was it not his right, his duty to his 
paper, his party, to the girl he loved? 

But conscience replied: 

“What you call your party is merely 
allegiance to Miss Derwin. Nothing 
more nor less. You don’t care or know 
enough about politics to sacrifice any- 
thing upon its altar. Your petty resent- 
ment against your father is not worthy 
of being dignified by the name of ha- 
tred. You are not worthy of even be- 
ing a good hater. You are going to do 
what he would scorn to do—knife a 
man in the back. You are going to be 
a traitor to your own flesh and blood 
simply because a girl, loyal to her fa- 
ther’s politics, has made you loyal to 
them through her. You are afraid of 
her discovering you are Boss Harmon’s 
son and thus losing her friendship. 
That is a friendship worth holding, 
isn’t it? You are not even doing her 
justice; not dealing fairly with her. 
If you gave her the opportunity, no 
doubt she would tell you to stick by 
your father even at the cost of her 
friendship. All in all, my friend, you 
are a nice manly specimen.” 

“Oh, shut up,” said young Harmon 
savagely, as if his conscience were sen- 
sate. “I never told Miss Derwin I 
wasn’t Boss Harmon’s son. It isn’t my 
fault if she never asked. And I’m not 
going to lose her, give right of way 
to that oatmeal-faced Murdock, through 
an overmagnified scruple of honor. 
Family blood be hanged. It’s a poor 
heart that won’t stand even against his 
family for the girl he loves, and I care 
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more for Miss Derwin than I do for 
my father. You can’t ask love where 
love isn’t. I'll stick to my guns as I 


said I would.” 

Conscience must be feminine, for, as 
usual, it had the last word: 

“All right. Go ahead, my friend, but 
don’t try to vindicate yourself by ly- 
ing. Stick to your guns, by all means.” 


VI. 

“Gentleman to see you, Mr. Har- 
mon,” said his landlady. 

“What does he look like?” asked 
Jack abstractedly, without looking up 
from his drawing-board. He had con- 
tracted the evil habit of taking home 
his work more for the sake of having 
something definite to do, for he was a 
stranger to time-wasting in any form. 
Although he could now afford to live 
in a much more pretentious manner, he 
still roomed at the house of the volatile 
Mary Ann, for she exuded a homelike 
atmosphere of which, at times, he felt 
greatly in need. 

“He’s fat all around—like I am,” 
explained Mary illuminatingly. “Here’s 
his card.” 

For a moment Jack’s first impression 
was that his father, for some cryptic 
reason, had paid him the honor of a 
call; glancing at the card, however, he 
read instead the name of “Mr. James 
Connors.” 

“Oh, it’s Fatty—my old boss,” he ex- 
plained, with genuine pleasure. “I 
haven’t seen him in an age. Ask him 
to come up, will you, Mary?” He 
busied himself with disinterring a de- 
canter of whisky and a box of cigars. 

Mr. Connors presently entered, ex- 
uding the old democratic atmosphere 
in which the Sphere of hallowed mem- 
ory had revolved. If possible, he 
looked more than ever like the captain 
of a whaler; his short fall overcoat, 
bearing a resemblance to a pea-jacket, 
being buttoned tightly across his wide 
chest; his pulpy fists hanging at his 
hips in a state of unhappy rest, as if 
longing for something to do. 

“Night work, eh?” he rattled on in 
his characteristic fashion, after an ex- 
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change of greetings. “Say, pity you 
haven’t time to drop in now and then 
and say a good word. How have you 
been making out since the old sheet got 
too small for you? On the Dial now, 
eh? Well, well, you don’t say. Com- 
ing ahead under full steam? My, my! 
You young men are crowding us old 
boys to the wall.” 

Jack leaned back in his chair feeling 
rather well satisfied with himself. It 
was something to have a man of Con- 
nors’ stamp call upon him socially— 
Connors who hobnobbed with the big- 
gest men in the city—something to 
have him address him as if they were 
men of equal affairs and experience; 
something to reflect complacently that 
the old line of employer and employee 
no longer existed. Despite the other’s 
patent partiality and kindness toward 
him in the past, he had always impreg- 
nated Jack and his fellow workers with 
a wholesome respect. They might call 


him “Fatty” and “Old Conny” behind 
his back, but to his face it was “Mr. 
Connors,” and, though the prefix had 


never been demanded, it had never been 
withheld. Now, there was a certain 
luxury in feeling that this barrier had 
been obliterated, not by reason of his 
guest’s condescension, but by his, 
Jack’s, meriting equality by triumphant 
achievement. So many others had 
boomed his stock in various more or 
less obvious ways that his native and 
wholesome modesty had become slight- 
ly impaired. 

“T did intend dropping in and seeing 
you, Connors,” he said familiarly, “but 
you know how it is in New York. Sim- 
ply because it’s so easy to see your 
neighbor you never see him. You 
keep putting it off, and all that. How 
are all the boys and the old sheet ?” 

“Pretty fair, pretty fair,” said Con- 
nors briskly. “We’re getting it pretty 
hot from the other papers, eh? My, 
I’m done on both sides and feel burned 
to a crisp. This campaign is the worst 
ever. Yes, sir. More mud been dug 
up than there’s in the Mississippi. De- 
cent, honest opposition is one thing, but 
this muckraking—tut, tut! They 
aren’t doing a thing to Boss Harmon. 
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What? Say, there are two men on 
your paper I’d like to get by the neck 
and drown dead. One’s that scur- 
rilous Murdock fellow, and the other's 
uh ely iia 

Jack’s balloon of buoyant self-esteem 
exploded as if pricked by a bodkin. 

“You—you know very well that I’m 
‘Phiz,’”’ he stuttered, amazed. 

“Sure,” said Connors; “and I know 
that you’re the son of John Harmon. 
That’s why I’d like to drown you. 
Murdock I’d put out of the way on gen- 
eral principles as I would a mangy 
rat.” 

This was hardly the attitude expected 
from guest to host, and Jack, rather 
dazed, sought desperately for a digni- 
fied and fitting reply. 

“If you came here, Mr. Connors,” 
he finally said, “with the express and 
sole purpose of insulting me——” 

“Tut, tut!” said Connors. ‘When I 
undertake to insult any one, Mr. Har- 
mon, I take them down a blind alley, 
and we settle it then and there. You 
insulted yourself the first time you em- 
ployed your pen against your father. 
I’m disappointed in you. I thought you 
had more guts—and I’m sore, and I 
just came here to find out if you intend 
going on with the rank stuff.” 

“You came here at the instigation of 
my father to see if you couldn’t bully 
or buy me off,” interrupted Jack, with 
sudden inspiration. “You can’t do it, 
Connors. You can’t do it; you nor any 
man. We’re in this fight for clean gov- 
ernment to the death, even if we have 
to strike at our own flesh and blood.” 

“Cut that guff, will you?” said Fatty. 
“Please remember you're talking to me. 
Bought you off? The Boss could have 
bought the Dial hide, bone, and _ hair, 
and half a dozen rags like it, if he’d 
wanted to. I know your editor’s price, 
all right. It isn’t decent opposition that 
I’m sore against.” 

“You think I must vote as my father 
does, do you?” asked Jack, thoroughly 
angry. “You think because I happen 
to be his son I should be blind to the 
wrongs of his régime?” 

“Oh, Lord,” interposed the other, 
throwing up his hands, “protect us 
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from this uplifting virtue of the young- 
er generation. Why don’t you wash 
your own face before you try to scrub 
the other fellow’s? What has politics 
got to do with you knifing your father, 
eh ?” 

“What business is it of yours what I 
do?” demanded Jack. “You are only 
thinking of your party, not of my fa- 
ther. It’s the same with all you hypo- 
crites,.” 

Connors drew on his gloves in si- 
lence. 

“So long as you think that,” he said, 
“there’s no use arguing. You've been 
poisoned by the howl of graft, bribery, 
boodle. Anyway, it’s an attribute of 
youth to think people worse than they 
are. You can judge a man best by his 
party; if there’s no split and they’re 
loyal, he’s all right. We think a whole 
lot more of your father than evident- 
ly you do. That’s all.” 

“You value him simply in 
ratio to what you can get out 
of him,” said Jack. “He helps 
you.” 


“Yes, he helps us,” agreed 


Connors. “Why shouldn't 
he? He’s_ loyal _ straight 
through. Do you expect him 
to turn us down for the sake 
of those who voted against 
the party? If there are things 
in politics you don’t consider 
right, your father didn’t put 
them there. If you don't 





agree with him _ politically, 
vote against him if you con- 
sider it your sacred duty, but 
do it fairly. You talk about 
him helping us, but what 
about his helping you? But 
for him you’d be down and 
out.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. 
Connors ?” 

“T mean he came to me and 
asked me to give you a show 
on the Sphere. Do you think 
you were boosted along be- 
cause I liked your looks or 
because you reminded me of 
a long-lost brother? Do you 
think newspapers are in the 
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habit of writing the kind of letter I 
wrote to you? And do you think when 
the Republican offered you a bigger 
salary that we couldn’t have met the 
raise? We could, and you were worth 
it, I guess, but your father said not to 
put anything in the way of your joining 
another paper, for if you ever found 
out that it was through his influence 
you got on the Sphere, you might think 
you had to stick to his politics.” 

“Can you tell me what else he said?” 
asked Jack. “Tell me how he came to 
mention the subject to you at all?’ 

“Well, he came to me one day and 
said: ‘Jim, there’s a favor I’ll ask you 
to do for me if you can. I have a boy 
who’s hell-bent on being an artist, and 
I have been trying him out to see if he 
has the courage of his convictions. He 
has got it, all right, and he’s entitled to 
a chance to make good. I want you to 


“My dance, 1 believe, Miss Derwin.” 
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give him that chance. You'll find him 
all right. Just forget he’s my son, and 
give him the same show you'd give any 
decent fellow. I know you’ve no room, 
but I’ll remember it if you make room. 
And, for heaven’s sake, don’t say I’d 
anything to do with it or let him know 
that you understand he’s my son.’ 

“And,” continued Connors, “you see 
I have broken my word at last. I 
didn’t come here to tell you about it or 
to get so all-fired mad, but I never seem 
to act the way I want to. I meant to 
have a quiet social chat with you and 
diplomatically lead around to the sub- 
ject we’ve just discussed, influencing 
you by the power of suggestion if I 
could; not by strong language. It’s 
just this way, politics and all that aside. 
I’m your father’s friend—we fought as 
kids in the same ward—and when I 
look at one of your cartoons, I feel as 
if my own boy had suddenly hit me a 
wallop from behind. It isn’t so much 
what you’ve done—your pictures have 
been almighty decent—but it’s what you 
may be led into by that muckraking 
paper you’re on. It’s the spirit behind 
the thing. Perhaps you'll realize it 
some day. It’s not a question of poli- 
tics or ethics, but just common human 
decency. We’ve got to stick by our 
blood, boy, even if they knock the Ten 
Commandments to flinders. 

“But you need never be ashamed of 
your father. Just look up some of the 
good things he has done instead of 
what you consider the bad. Take him 
from any angle, he’s a man! 

“Just one more word. You'll be a 
lot happier if you can get rid of the 
idea that there will be such a thing in 
our day as disinterested politics. When 
that happens we’ll be something differ- 
ent from what we are now. It will be 
the next step in evolution. And just 
understand that the term Boss is not 
necessarily synonymous with thief.” 

“Thank you for all your advice,” said 
Jack coldly. And Connors went away 
feeling very dissatisfied with himself. 

Left to himself, Jack fell a prey toa 
black and bitter mood. He was think- 
ing less of his father’s kindness—kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness he had never 
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suspected—than of the fact that his first 
step had been gained through an influ- 
ence he had taught himself to despise. 
A glaring and disagreeable light was 
now concentrated on his initial experi- 
ence with the Sphere. He must have 
been possessed of a resilient self-esteem 
ever to have thought that the paper had 
sought him out. As for his father. 
Jack here knocked out his pipe and 
arose with a sigh. He would grapple 
with that problem some other time. 

That time came within the follow- 
ing twenty-four hours. 

On his desk, the following morning, 
Jack found a mass of carbon-copy. He 
glanced at it casually, but as his eyes 
followed down the page a dull flush 
commenced to smolder in his cheeks, 
and his gaze became concentrated and 
venomous. 

“Whose stuff is this—Murdock’s ?” 
he asked a near-by member of the staff. 

“Yep,” grunted the other. “The last 
of the series. Now he'll crucify them 
all over again, and in a bunch, I guess. 
Hot stuff, eh? I guess it’s up to you 
to work on.” 

In silence Jack pulled up a chair, 
and, head in hands, went religiously 
through the copy, word for word. It 
was not the kind of “stuff” any son 





would have cared to read about any fa- 


ther. The veiled charges, innuendo; 
ridicule, vitriolic abuse, caustic in- 
vective were characteristic of their 
author. But certain paragraphs, espe- 
cially accentuated in display type, 
stuck in young Harmon’s throat. They 


read: 


The most fitting summing up of this de- 
graded creature’s character—this ex-bar- 
tender, “newsie,” etc., and present boodler 
and grafter—can be found in the following 
facts which we have unearthed from his slimy 
past. Boss Harmon’s marriage was effected 
by means of his usual weapons—bribery, in- 
timidation, and blackmail. It is strongly 
against our principles to drag into the light 
of publicity the name of any woman, much 
less that of a good woman who is now dead, 
a woman whose only fault, if fault it be, was 
in sacrificing herself upon the altar of family 
love and loyalty. But for the sake of justice 
and clean government the facts must be told. 

With the help of his ward boss, Harmon 
married Miss Annabel Loring, one of the 
two claimants of the old Van Ostend estate, 
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through which two rival traction companies, 
the old Gotham Company and the New York 
Interurban, wished to run an _ important 
branch line. The estate had been in the 
“courts for years, engaged in constant litiga- 
tion. ; 

Harmon’s ward boss, “Big Mike” Harri- 
gan, was hand in glove with the Gotham Com- 
pany; in fact, their paid henchman. He 
considered it a good and safe scheme to 
marry, if he could, Miss Loring to his own 
henchman, Harmon. Harmon, for the sake 
of future political preferment, consented to 
pledge his word that if he married Miss 
Loring he would, in the event of the courts 
deciding in her favor, see to it that the 
Gotham Company got its franchise. 

The Lorings were very poor and Harrigan 
easily “fixed” the father, with the result that 
the girl at length married Harmon. Subse- 
quently, however, the courts decided against 
her, and the New York Interurban secured 
the franchise. But Harmon had fulfilled his 
obligations in the degrading scheme and his 
political future was assured. Thus by the 
deliberate selling of all honor—if he ever 
possessed that commodity—by intimidation 
and bribery he secured his first step, and his 
subsequent progression has been gained by 
the same detestable means. 


There followed a further analysis 
of Boss Harmon’s character, all of 
which his son religiously read to the 
end. Then he arose and, manuscript 
in hand, went to the city editor’s desk. 

“T’ve come about this stuff of Mur- 
dock’s,” he said quietly enough. 

“Yes, yes,” replied the other busily. 
“We want a good strong cartoon——” 

“Have you read it?” interrupted 
young Harmon. 

“Sure. Of course. It’s all right,” 
swinging round in his chair. “We’ve 
been treating Harmon too decently,” 
he added. “At least, you have. My 
orders are to push him—push him hard. 
Your work has caught on, you have 
a large following, but you want to let 
yourself out more. Let yourself go. 
You remember what Nast did to Boss 
Tweed? His cartoons did the business. 
There was one especially called ‘Let us 
Prey’ which had Tweed on the run. 
He never forgot it. It stuck in his 
craw, and he died with the barb still 
in him. Well, that’s the line. Picture 
Harmon as a hog or as a male Circe— 
something like that. You can’t make 
it too strong, keen, or snappy.” He 
turned to his desk. 
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Jack slowly tore Murdock’s copy in 
minute pieces and flung them into the 
waste-basket. 

“If that stuff goes into the paper,” 
he said harshly, “the owners will go to 
jail, and I’ll put Murdock in a hospi- 
tal.” 

The city editor slowly swung round, 
the picture of outraged amazement. 

“Eh? Eh? What’s that? Eh? 
What’s that? What did you. say? 
What the devil’s the matter with you?” 

“There’s nothing the matter with me, 
Mr. Day, but there’s something the 
matter with a civilization that permits 
to exist such a scurrilous institution as 
this paper. Do you call this politics or 
clean government? Can youw call it any- 
thing but filthy and contemptible abuse 
of a given privilege—this crucifying a 
man by print and picture? What right 
have you or any man to hold up anoth- 
er’s private life for the edification of 
the public? Good Lord, we’ve some- 


how been taught to stand all the ven- 
omous criticisms of humbugs leveled at 
our public actions, but at least our pri- 


vate life should be our own. It’s not 
to the point that Murdock’s a wholesale 
liar; even if his statements were true, 
it’s no excuse. And you want me to 
picture Mr. Harmon as a hog or some 
other equally fascinating animal? That 
is this paper’s conception of righteous 
and manly opposition? I tell you, a 
hog would scorn to guzzle in the same 
pen with the management of this pa- 
per.” 

“Mr. Harmon, you forget yourself, 
sir! What the devil’s wrong with you 
to-day? We are merely following out 
our policy; doing our duty as an organ 
of the people.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, cut that, 
Day! At least we can be honest with 
each other. You’re doing your duty 
by your salary, that’s all. You are do- 
ing your employer’s duty, and that con- 
sists in taking refuge in the freedom of 
the press and saying things in print 
which, if they had the nerve to say to 
a man’s face, they would pay for by 
having their heads knocked off. Their 
policy is to see how near they can come 
to the mire of libel without falling in. 
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That is your duty, Mr. Day, and in a 
measure it was mine. I didn’t see it in 
this light when others were crucified, 
and you don’t see it now because your 
flesh and blood isn’t hit. But mine is, 
and this paper can go to the devil, 
where it belongs, before I carry out 
another stroke of their policy. I hap- 
pen to be John Harmon’s son.” 

Mr. Day whistled. 

“Then what are you doing on this 
paper?” he snapped. “What business 
or right have you to draw a salary from 
an opposition organ?” 

“T was taken over at a high price on 
my merits, Mr. Day, and my salary 
hasn’t been paid out of charity. I sup- 
pose your pressmen and compositors 
and all the rank and file believe in your 
policy, do they? Are you running a 
newspaper or a political correspond- 
ence-school? My father’s politics are 
not mine, and I can stomach any de- 
cent opposition, even if it isn’t sincere. 
But this is not opposition; it’s scurril- 
ous libel, deliberate prostitution of jour- 
nalism.” 


“We'll be the best judge of that, if 
you please,” snapped the city editor. 
“You ought to be on the Woman's 
Temperance Union, not a live paper. 
It’s natural you should feel sore, but 
you acknowledge it’s merely a personal 


matter. You didn’t rise up in arms 
when the other fellows got theirs. You 
can’t blame us for not knowing you 
were Harmon’s son. Why didn’t you 
sing out and quit at the first throw? 
We'll be sorry to lose you, but the best 
thing for you to do is resign and get 
out.” 

“It’s unnecessary to say I resigned 
the minute I read Murdock’s libel.” 

“Well, I wish you hadn’t torn up 
those lies, as you call ’em,” said Day 
peevishly. “It only means making an- 
other copy.” 

“You intend publishing it after I tell 
you it’s untrue?” asked Jack angrily. 

“How do you know it’s untrue? If 
we aren’t told what’s true we’ve got to 
come as near as we can to it.” 

“Yes. That’s the blackmailing lever 
you work. What has my father’s pri- 
- vate life got to do with this election? 
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How would you like to see your moth- 
er’s name, her courtship, dragged into 
all this filth?” 

“Oh, we can’t go into all that,” said 
Day impatiently. “You don’t under- 
stand politics and the duty of a paper 
—I see that. The public man has got 
to pay a certain price.” 

“Well, the libel law will stop you if 
human decency won't,” said Jack, at 
white heat. “You go ahead and pub- 
lish that article at your own risk. As 
for Murdock, you just tell him when 
he comes in that the next time we meet 
I'll give him the biggest hiding he ever 
earned in his life.” 

“Then,” said Day dryly, “you would 
be merely doing what you accuse and 
censure us for doing—venting personal 
animosity. As for the article, I’ll see 
about it.” 

“Has it been set up yet?” 

“No,” said Day shortly. 


VII. 


Outside the Dial Building Jack took 
counsel with himself. He was not 
thinking of hunting another berth or of 
the fact that once again he had be- 
come that unenviable and all too com- 
mon character—a man out of employ- 
ment. His mind was concentrated upon 
the present, the need of the moment, 
and that was, he considered, the neces- 
sity of keeping Murdock’s article out of 
print. If he had thought to analyze 
his present attitude he would have rec- 
ognized that he was no longer the good- 
humored, tolerant, and philosophical 
artist. In short, he had become his fa- 
ther’s son, not his mother’s. This pres- 
ent bulldog temper and fighting-spirit 
could only be his father’s; but then, his 
father had learned to keep his wolf in 
check while he, Jack, was considering 
how best to let his loose. 

He was quite certain that despite 
Day’s sop of “seeing about it” the 
article would be printed, but he pinned 
his hope to the fact that it had not yet 
been set up. Not being a news item, 
it would be run in the moment the 
presses were closed. The carbon-copy 
had been left on his desk by another 
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merely to give him a suggestion for the 
kind of cartoon desired; it was, there- 
fore, entirely probable that Murdock 
would bring the original with him. He 
knew the other’s habit of actually 
gloating over an article which he con- 
sidered as being particularly clever or 
striking; of his love for minor correc- 
tions and elaborations, much as a fond 
mother puts the finishing touches to the 
dress of her offspring. 

Murdock, busy with his aldermanic 
campaign, had no stated time for com- 
ing to the Dial office. He had been 
gradually cutting loose from journal- 
ism, and now he was merely a special- 
article man free from all routine work. 

After some further consideration 
Jack tacked across the street to the cor- 
ner druggist’s where, on the phone, he 
called up the headquarters of the Re- 
form League and asked for Murdock. 
Presently that gentleman came to the 
wire. 


“Hello. This is Harmon, from the 


Dial,” said Jack pleasantly. “Have you 
turned your stuff in yet? 


Has it gone 
to the compositors? Yes, I know about 
the carbon-copy. I got it, all right, but 
I lost it. No matter how. Send me 
down the original, will you, by messen- 
ger? When I get a look at it I'll turn 
it in to Day.” 

Murdock absolutely and positively de- 
clined. 

“Not even to help a fellow out of 
a hole?” bellowed Jack angrily. 

“You’d no business to lose it,” an- 
swered Murdock, pleasantly obdurate. 
“You fellows think you can treat copy 
any way you like. I haven’t another 
carbon of this, and I’ll turn it in myself. 
It’s too important id 

Jack cut him off. 

“Well,” he said to himself, “that only 
means I’ve got to use force instead of 
strategy.” 

He hung about Park Row for an 
hour before he saw Murdock swing off 
a passing car. 

On an adjacent corner was situated 
an institution locally known as “Dutch 
Charlie’s,” half eating-house, half gin- 
mill, much frequented by cub report- 
ers and lesser lights of the journalistic 
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firmament. Into the back room of this 
Jack inveigled Murdock. 

“If you can’t give me the copy you 
can give me a line on it over a drink,” 
he argued. “I don’t want to turn in 
something that’s as far from it as the 
devil from heaven.” 

The other had eyed him queerly for 
a moment, then consented. Physically, 
he was a bigger man than Harmon. 

Jack ordered the drinks, served by 
“Dutch Charlie” himself, and when the 
latter had withdrawn there ensued for 
a moment silence. The queer glint had 
never left Murdock’s eyes, and now he 
was the first to speak. 

“Well, why don’t you come on out 
with it, Mr. Harmon? Say you’re go- 
ing to try to steal the copy. Don’t you 
think I knew what you were after when 
you called me up? Don’t you think I 
know why you asked me into this va- 
cant room? The office called me up 
before you did and told me of the muss 
you'd raised. Even if you could steal 
it I don’t see what good that would do 
you. I’d only write another.” 

“How long have you known I am 
John Harmon’s son?” asked Jack sud- 
denly. 

“Ever since we were on the Sphere.” 

“You've been a friend of mine—or 
you once were,” began Jack steadily. 

“Don’t accuse me of that,” inter- 
rupted Murdock. “I never was or never 
will be. JI don’t like any of your fam- 
ily, particularly yourself. Don’t ask me 
why. We haven’t reasons for every- 
thing. I just don’t, that’s all.” 

“Well, then, that does away with all 
unnecessary courtesy,” began Jack. 

“If I’d wanted to,” interrupted Mur- 
dock, “I could have made this article 
worse. I could have said you were be- 
ing paid by an opposition sheet to cari- 
cature your father.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“Why? Why, because a certain party 
would have found out.” 

“T know whom you mean,” said Jack. 
“But why this solitary scruple?” 

“Scruple? It wasn’t a scruple at all. 
Don’t think that for a moment I con- 
sidered you in the matter. It would 
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merely have looked as if I was exposing 
you to promote my own cause.” 

“Well, that’s precisely why you're 
libeling my father,” returned Harmon. 
“To promote your own political cause.” 

“I agree to that,” said Murdock. 
“But it’s not personal spite. If you 
naturally detest people you needn’t go 
out of your way to injure them.” 

Again Harmon agreed. “Now, then, 
Mr. Murdock,” he said equably, “I'll 
be as frank as have you. I consider 
your article a scurrilous libel, and, per- 
sonally, I consider you a liar and a 
hypocrite.” 

“Now, now,” objected Murdock, “I 
refrained from saying what I thought 
of you, Mr. Harmon. Mere thinking 
doesn’t prove anything. We are dis- 
cussing an abstract matter. Personali- 
ties shouldn’t enter into it.” 

“I don’t mean it as an insult,” said 
Jack. “I’m merely stating an obvious 
truth and showing you that under the 
circumstances it will be useless for me 
to appeal to you in any way but by 
force. I may be wrong, but it seems 
to me that the only thing to do is to 
destroy your article and place you in a 
condition where you won’t be able to 
write another for some time. Do you 
agree with me?” 

“No. You're talking nonsense,” said 
Murdock. “Even supposing, for the 
sake of argument, that you succeeded 
in your ambition of placing me in a hos- 
pital, when I came out I would only 
write the article over again. I admit 
your argument is original, but it’s not 
sound.” 

“You miss the point,” said Jack 
gravely. “I guarantee to put you in 
long enough for the election to be over 
when you come out. My father would 
then be either victorious or defeated, 
and as you say there is nothing per- 
sonal in your attitude, there would then 
be no use writing the article. I think 
you'll grant this a sound argument.” 
He arose and deliberately took off his 
coat. “I might as well tell you,” he 
added, “that that door is locked, and 
we won’t be disturbed. I understand 
Dutch Charlie used to vote in the same 
ward as my father.” 
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For a moment Murdock lost his phil- 
osophical poise and self-control. 

“This is a damned plot to beat me 
up,” he cried. “UIlI——” 

“It’s not,” said Jack, rolling up his 
sleeves. “No one’s going to knock you 
over the head with a bung-starter or 
knuckle-duster. Nor is it a question of 
politics. In fact, I’d be glad if my 
father was defeated, for it would take 
him out of the lime-light. It’s just a 
question of whether you’re going to 
write stuff like that about my father 
and mother and get off with it.” 

“The law can decide that,” said 
Murdock. “Settling differences by 
physical means is primeval. Your phil- 
osophy is all wrong.” 

“No doubt it is,” agreed Jack, clear- 
ing a space in the room’s center, “but 
so is all mankind’s, for that matter. Let 
me remind you that the nations still 
settle differences by physical means 
when they can’t agree.” 

“Hold on,” said Murdock, “don’t let 
us declare war so soon. What, specif- 
ically, is your argument ?” 

“My argument is this,” said Jack, 
standing with bared arms, “decent op- 
position, whether political or personal, 
is all right, but Fe 

“One moment, please. What do you 
mean by ‘decent’? We all have a dii- 
ferent conception of that term as we 
have a different conception of every- 
thing.” 

“T’ll put it in a way which, perhaps, 
you will be able to understand; on the 
physical basis which, alone, you seem to 
grasp. Don’t say in print what you’d 
be afraid to say to a man’s face.” 

“Well, then, that proves my point,” 
said Murdock. “‘I’d read this article to 
your father just as quickly as I’ve let 
you read it.” 

“Then you see the hopelessness of 
further argument,” suggested Jack. 
Murdock sighed, and removed his 
coat. : 

“Yes, I’m afraid we can’t arbitrate 
this matter. It is one of those dead- 
locks over which nations go to war. 
Mind you, I take up arms under pro- 
test and only as a defensive measure. 
I’m sorry the odds are so much in my 
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Dutch Charlie, softly unlocking the door of the little back room, entered. 


favor. I suppose if you happen to be 
the one to go to the hospital your 
friend, Teutonic Charles, won’t under- 
take to see that I join you there, eh?” 

“No. You'll get a fair deal,” said 
Jack. 

“I approve of the honorable manner 
in which you have conducted this dif- 
ficult matter,” commented Murdock, 
rubbing his feet in the sawdust. “Come 
on now. The freedom of the press 
Oe do you call it—decency, 
e ai 

Young Harmon nodded. “But don’t 
think that I’m trying to prove which of 
us is right. Force cannot prove, but 
it can prevent. Ready?” 

“Ready you are,” replied Murdock 
cheerfully, dancing lightly on his toes 
like an elated ballet-dancer. “Now, 
then, lay on, Macduff!” 


When at length perfect silence had 
ensued, Dutch Charlie, softly unlock- 
ing the door of the little back room, en- 
tered. Against a table leaned young 
Harmon, or, rather, what was left of 
him, breathing in great, hard sobs. In 





-strode over. 


a far corner Murdock reclined, his head 
against the wall. He appeared greatly 
like a weary pilgrim who has finally 
earned perfect peace and rest. 

Dutch Charlie, who was born in 
County Cavan, Ireland, went over and 
cast a sophisticated and satisfied eye on 
the figure in the corner. 

“Be gorry,” he said at length, turn- 
ing suspiciously on young Harmon, 
“was it a chair y’ were after usin’, now? 
Yer no son of yer fa-ather if es 

“Shut up-and clear out, will you?” 
said Jack, sucking his raw knuckles. 
“I’m not through with him yet.” He 
“Get up,” he added sav- 
agely to Murdock. “Get up!” 

“Whisht!” said Charlie. “Gently, me 
la-ad. Give a man a chanst, can’t yeh? 
Lord, but y’ remind me of yer fa-ather 
whin we were in th’ old ninth ward. 
Yer a slip o’ th’ same onion. Wait a 
minnit. He’s comin’ round. Now, 
thin, stan’ back, will yeh, an’ give a man 
a chanst, will yeh? Stan’ back!” 

But Murdock’s uncertain advance 
had ended by his stumbling into a chair. 

“Well, which is it?’ demanded Jack 
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savagely, standing over him. “Does 
that article go in, eh? Does it? I'll 
knock re 

Charlie by main force pushed him 
back into a near-by chair. 

“Yer fightin’ mad, y’ divvle,” he said. 
“Y’d do murder S 

“I—I say,” interposed Murdock, his 
words sounding as maimed as his face, 
“call this thing off, Harmon. I give 
you my word the article doesn’t go in.” 

Jack leaned back, feeling suddenly 
faint and sick. He seemed to have been 
fighting in a nightmare, giving and re- 
ceiving blows without heed, with no 
sense of time or place. He had felt 
an awful, a terrible desire to kill. For 
the first time in his life he had let him- 
self go. The result had appalled him. 
He only remembered feeling the sting 
of a blow, of tasting blood, and then all 
had become a whirling mass of red in 
which his brain alone remained as cold 
as ice, directing his movements as if it 
was a thing apart. And down some- 
where in the depths of his maddened 
heart a deadly implacable determina- 
tion had goaded him on. Now he sat 
up sweating, weak, and afraid, like one 
who has emerged from a long fever. 

Murdock at length arose to unsteady 
feet and came over. Long and fixedly 
he stood looking down at his late ad- 
versary. 

“My friend,” he said at length, “you 
have mistaken your vocation.” 

“Shure,” put in Charlie. “That la-ad 
oughter be in th’ prize-ring.” 

“No, my friend,” said Murdock pa- 
tiently, “pugilism is a comparatively 
civilized calling. But if there is such 
a profession as impersonating a wild- 
cat or perhaps a half-starved tiger, that 
is the rdle you should embrace, by all 
means. There is a first-class wild 
beast lost in you, running to seed. You 
should cultivate it.” 

“It’s his fa-ather’s timper, that’s all,” 
explained Charlie. 

Jack arose. pale and shaken. 

“You’re right, Murdock,” he said. 
“T’m a wild beast. I never knew it 
was in me. I’m ashamed of this—I 
can’t say how much. It was a degra- 
ding thing to do. If you believe me, I 








felt and acted through it all as if I 
were another person.” 

“T quite believe you,” said Murdock, 
rubbing his face. “I had hitherto re- 
garded you as the lady of the song who 
was more to be pitied than censured. 
Believe me, I felt something on my own 
account, and will, I fancy, for a week 
or so. I admit that your argument has 
been fully sustained. If your father 
is anything like you I would not say to 
him what I wrote in that article, and 
in the future I will conduct my opposi- 
tion on that basis.” 

“My argument was all wrong,” said 
Jack dully. “We'll never get anywhere 
by the law of force—except in jail and 
to the level of the beasts.” 

“Come, now,” interrupted Murdock, 
“we settled our difference like two civ- 
ilized nations. Your constitution is all 
right, Harmon. You know I’ve never 
liked you, but I’ve come as near it to- 
day as I ever will. Another round like 
that last and I might learn to revere 
you. My civilized veneer is no thicker 
than your own.” 

That night when Jack entered his 
landlady received the surprise of her 
life. 

“What on earth has happened?” she 
asked, aghast. ‘You look simply—sim- 
ply awful.” 

“T feel it,” said Jack. “I have been 
in—er—a sort of an accident, Mary.” 

He went to a near-by mirror and 
scrutinized his battered reflection. Time 
had -fulfilled the promise of Murdock’s 
attentions. One eye was completely 
closed, his lips were puffed, cracked, 
and distorted, his cheek-bones had as- 
sumed the proportions of a Mongolian’s, 
and his knuckles looked and felt as if 
he had been rubbing them on a grater. 

“Tt can’t be,” said Mary, bringing hot 
water and witch-hazel, “that you’ve 
been in a fight, Mr. Harmon?” 

“Oh, no, that’s quite impossible,”’ he 
agreed. “It was merely an academic 
argument. You can see that for your- 
self.” 

“You—fighting,” she said. “You of 
all people! Where’s the man that hit 
you, the coward?” she finished, in sud- 
den anger. “You with your poor deli- 
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cate hands, what would you know about 
street-brawling? You put that man in 
jail, Mr. Harmon, or I will. I'll find 
out who he is quick enough.” 

“Really,” protested her patient, “I 
know you won't believe it, Mary, but 





“Oh, I know you’re going to say: 
“You ought to see the other fellow!’ 
That’s what they all say. But you can’t 
tell me you haven’t been shamelessly 
beaten up by a gang of rowdies—the 
cowards! You’ve been licked, and 
licked bad. Your manner would tell 
it if not your face.” 

“I suppose I should crow and flap 
my wings,” said Jack resignedly. “But 
you’re right, Mary. I have been licked 
—beaten in the spirit.” 

“In the face, you mean,” she cor- 
rected. 

“No, the spirit, Mary. What is a 
mere conquest of arms compared with 
spiritual degradation? Did you ever 
rather pride yourself, Mary, on being 
what another wasn’t, and then discover 
you were worse? Well, that’s the way 
I feel to-night.” 

“IT don’t get the time to think about 
myself,” she said. “I guess having 
more work than you can do is the best 
cure for the blues.” 

“There’s something in that,” said 
Jack reflectively. “I believe Doctor 
Johnson expressed the same idea.” 

“Well, you might get him to do some- 
thing for this eye of yours,” replied 
Mary, whose knowledge of English lit- 
erature was strictly-contemporary. “It 
will be some time before you are decent 
enough looking to go out.” 

“T’m in no hurry,” said Jack truth- 
fully, thinking of his next meeting with 
Miss Derwin. 


VIII. 
QUEENS GOES REPUBLICAN BY 35,000. 


Jack read the head-lines, slowly folded 
the paper and placed it in his pocket. 
He waited aimlessly on the corner as 
if deliberating with himself, then turned 
and walked slowly up-town. The 
streets were almost deserted, such citi- 
zens as had not joined the congested 
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district down-town clustering around 
the nearest ticker to read the returns. 
Election day being the one period in 
the year when liquor was without price, 
those who left municipal cares to others 
exuded a jovial atmosphere which 
weighed strangely on young Harmon. 

Half-way up the avenue he met a 
policeman, who nodded familiarly. 

“How’s she going?” asked Jack. 

“Couldn’t be worse,” said the other 
sourly and briefly. “Looks as if Man- 
hattan is the only borough we'll carry. 
The Reform ticket has killed the vote— 
split it in pieces.” 

“Do you think they’ll carry the city?” 
asked Jack, without enthusiasm. 

“Who—the Reform party?” 

“Ves,” 

The policeman snorted. “Carry noth- 
in’, But V’ll bet we won't carry it. 
Take it from me, son, we’re goin’ to 
have a whole Republican show—judge 
and jury. I feel it in my bones.” 

“Let us hope your bones are wrong,” 
said Jack briefly. . 

He passed on up the avenue, turned 
down a street, and presently found him- 
self ringing the bell of Professor Der- 
win’s house. Miss Derwin was at home, 
and Jack found her very much en- 
grossed with the telephone. She pre- 
sented somewhat the appearance of a 
great statesman waiting for the news 
upon which hung the fate of a mighty 
republic. She was seated at her fa- 
ther’s desk in the library, a sheaf of 
papers at her elbow, and her hectic 
cheeks and brilliant eyes emphatically 
belied her composure of manner. As 
Jack entered she looked up and nodded 
briefly, but she did not rise or offer 
her hand. 

“You must excuse me,” she said, “but 
every one’s busy to-night, you know. 
Mother is at her political club and fa- 
ther is at his; they are phoning me the 
returns as they come in; so is Mr. 
Murdock. We are making history to- 
night, Mr. Harmon.” 

“Yes, trouble for some one,” he 
agreed. “I see Queens has gone Re- 


publican by fifteen thousand.” 
“Fifteen thousand and ten,” she cor- 
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rected precisely, checking a paper at her 
elbow. 

“Ah, that ten may prove an impor- 
tant factor,” he said gravely. “Am I 
in the way? You are sure you are not 
too busy?” 

“Oh, no,” she said. “If you don’t 
mind just sitting there. But I should 
think any man would want to be down- 
town in the thick of things. Excuse 
me. There’s the phone.” She picked 
up the receiver again. “Oh, hello! 
Yes? What? Really? Oh, I’m so 
glad—glad. I don’t know what to say. 
Yes, I will. Please be sure and let me 
know when the next come in. Good-by 
and good luck. Keep up the fight.” 
She turned to Harmon. “That was 
Mr. Murdock. He thinks he’s got the 
Bronx!” 

“Indeed,” said Jack, eying the ceil- 
ing. “Well, it’s a good investment. 
They say property is going up there 
hand over fist. Personally I never 
cared much for the Bronx ¥ 

“Please don’t try to be funny, Mr. 
Harmon,” she interrupted shortly. “I’m 
not just in the humor for that sort of 
thing. I cannot forget that we are ma- 
king history to-night. By the way, I 
hope you haven’t been sick. You are 
not looking very well.” 

Jack put his hand reminiscently to his 
eye. “I’ve been in the house four or 
five days—I was rather sick.” 

“T’m sorry,” she said, keeping a wary 
eye on the telephone. “I was wonder- 
ing why your work had stopped in the 
Dial. Mr. Murdock has been sick, too; 
in fact, he hasn’t quite recovered yet.” 

“Indeed,” said Jack. “A cold, I pre- 
sume.” 

“No, a bad accident—at least he was 
in a fight & 

“A fight, Miss Derwin? 
dock fighting ?” 

“And why not?” she asked, almost 
resentfully. ‘“That’s what I like in him; 
he’s so straightforward and frank. He 
wouldn’t say he fell off a car or make 
some excuse of that kind. There’s 








Mr. Mur- 


nothing timid about Mr. Murdock; he’s 
in the thick of everything. He didn’t 
say so, but I’m sure he resented some 
insult or injury—probably to a total 
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stranger—and was set upon by a crowd 
of rowdies. He confessed he had been 
beaten—got the worst of it.” 

“Yes, there’s a whole lot I like in 
Murdock,” agreed Jack. “By being ‘in 
the thick of things’ I infer you mean 
he would scorn to do what I am now 
doing—especially when we are making 
history.” 

Miss Derwin eyed him sharply, but 
he looked sincere almost to solemnity. 

“Yes, I meant that,” she said. “You 
should have been guarding the polls to- 
day; you should be officiating at the 
count now. Of course I recognize you 
have been sick, but still Mr. Murdock 
was and is much worse than you E 

“But I’m not running for alderman,” 
interposed Jack mildly. 

“And you think that is all he cares 
about, Mr. Harmon? Do you think he 
is actuated by mere personal political 
ambition and not by zi 

“Believe me,” said Jack humbly, “I 
consider Mr. Murdock a true disciple 
of reform actuated solely by the most 
altruistic motives. He has the welfare 
of the city and nation at heart. I know 
he has dedicated his life to the propo- 
sition of clean government.” Again 
Miss Derwin failed to detect anything 
but the utmost sincerity in his expres- 
sion. “As a mark of my lasting es- 
teem,” added Jack, “I voted to-day for 
Mr. Murdock.” 

“Naturally you would vote the 
straight reform ticket, Mr. Harmon. 
Excuse me.” She turned to the clam- 
oring telephone. “Yes? Hello? Yes, 
I know, dear. Mr. Murdock just called 
me up. Isn’t it splendid? It will be a 
landslide. Mr. Harmon is here. We’re 
waiting eagerly for the smallest scrap 
of news. Yes, father was on the wire. 
Good-by.” Again she turned to Har- 
mon. “Mother,” she announced brief- 
ly. “She’s a little late with her re- 
turns. Oh, they must be having a great 
time at the club!” 

“Shouldn’t you be there?” he sug- 
gested. 

“Yes, I suppose so, but I’ve had such 
a headache all day. ¥ 

“But look at Mr. Murdock,” he re- 
minded innocently. 























“Are you laughing at me, Mr. Har- 
mon?” He protested, and she turned 
to the sheaf of papers, contenting her- 
self with the remark: “I have this wire 
all to myself, and it’s precisely the same 
as if I were down there. You know 
that.” 

“Of course I do,” he said heartily. 
“That’s just what I thought about it, 
Miss Derwin. And that’s why I came 
here, chancing you would be at home. 
I said to myself: What’s the use of be- 
ing down-town in all that mob when I 
can help make history right here. As 
you say, it’s precisely the same.” 

“It’s mot the same at all,” she replied, 
flushing. “It’s your place to be down 
there, but it’s not mine. And if you 
don’t mind, I wish you wouldn’t harp 
on that phrase of mine—‘making his- 
tory.’ ” 

“I thought it peculiarly terse and 
apt,” he explained ingenuously. 

“It sounds almost ludicrous when you 
say it,” she returned tartly. “Besides, 
you are not helping to make history; 
you're doing nothing but sitting there 
and smoking.” 

“But I voted for Murdock,” he re- 
minded. “Besides, perhaps I’m making 
some other kind of history—say, nat- 
ural 

“Unnatural would be more appropri- 
ate,” she interrupted. “I think you are 
very unnatural to-night.” 

“Why? Simply because I can’t have 
the Bronx and prefer sitting here to 
standing around a ticker? Mr. Mur- 
dock and I are attending to our own in- 
terests, each in his own way.” 

“And what are your interests, Mr. 
Harmon ?” 

“Improving my intimacy with you, 
Miss Derwin.” 

She glanced at him, but, his eyes re- 
fusing to waver, she flushed slightly 
and said, with some coldness: ‘I’m 
afraid I don’t appreciate your observa- 
tion.” 

Here the telephone-bell placed the 
conversation on the old impersonal 
plane. When at length she hung up 
the receiver, her eyes were sparkling. 
“What do you think? The Bronx 
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has gone Republican, and Mr. Mur- 
dock has carried it, and the fourteenth 
district of Queens was a landslide for 
us. That was Boss Harmon’s old dis- 
trict, and it spells victory for us. The 
people have at last risen, and are sweep- 
ing everything before them. Boss rule 
will be dead and done with before an- 
other morning!” 

Jack eyed her indulgently and ab- 
stractedly, for he was thinking more of 
his father. He could picture him at 
the Hall surrounded by his followers, 
chewing on a cigar and impassively 
watching the vote of the people as it 
mounted higher and higher against him. 
He knew him of old—a sphinx in vic- 
tory and defeat. 

The succeeding hours dragged along 
to the intermittent accompaniment of 
the telephone. The conversation was 
fitful ; spasmodic. As the minutes passed 
and the returns arrived, more complete- 
ly assuring an accurate forecast of the 
final result, Miss Derwin’s excitement 
mounted by degrees until it threatened 
to annihilate all composure. Jack’s in- 
terest decreased in ratio. The maid 
brought in coffee and sandwiches, and 
hostess and guest drank their cups at 
a draft. The atmosphere had become 
tense, electrical. Once or twice when 
Jack’s eyes were abstractedly on the 
ceiling, the girl stole a glance in his 
direction, regarding him almost as a 
hostile force. At length the clock 
chimed the hour of twelve, and young 
Harmon, with a start, arose, saying: 

“T didn’t know it was as late as that. 
I suppose the result can be accurately 
forecast by now.” 

“They have been slow coming in from 
Richmond,” she said. “The final fore- 
cast should come on the next call. It 
is not at all certain yet, you know. 
You don’t seem to realize what a com- 
bination we’ve been fighting. If we win 
it will be a great, a glorious victory !” 

“Don’t cheer, boys; those poor fel- 
lows are dying,’” quoted Jack. 

“Oh, you’re impossible,” she said, 
turning angrily away. “Why do you al- 
ways try to belittle what—what I say or 
do? Why, I almost think you would 
be glad to see Boss Harmon win!” 
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“Miss Derwin,” he said bluntly, “I love you. Will you marry me?” 











“Upon my word, I believe so myself,” 
said Jack. 

Again the telephone saved the situa- 
tion. 

“Hello! Hello!” she called. “Yes, 
this is Helen. What? Fifty thousand? 
Fifty? Are you sure? There is no 
mistake? Then we’ve won! We've 
won! We’ve won!” Young Harmon 
smiled cynically and turned away as 
she continued to inject exclamation- 
points into the mouthpiece. Finally 
she jumped to her feet, clapping hands 
like a child delighted with a new toy. 
“We've won! We've won, Mr. Har- 
mon! Do you hear? We’ve won! 
Boss régime has lost by fifty thousand! 
It’s smothered, crushed, annihilated! 
And Mr. Murdock has won, too! Aren’t 
you glad? -Oh, I don’t know what to 
do, what to say, what to think!” 

“Then it’s a Republican victory?” 
said Jack slowly. “Your party didn’t 
win at all.” 

“It did,” she cried. 
Democratic vote ée 

“And so insured victory to the vic- 
tor,” he added. 

“What does it matter?” she replied. 
“We've triumphed in the main cause— 
the overthrow of Boss Harmon. It was 
our vote that did it.” 

“Rather,” he said, “the votes of the 
renegade Democracy. It’s the old story 
of the house divided against itself. I 
do not say its fall was unmerited, but 
I do say I am sorry.” 

“Sorry, Mr. Harmon? 
you mean?” 

_“T am just proving, Miss Derwin, 
that, despite all theories, politics cannot 
be disinterested. The personal equa- 
tion must enter into everything. Let 
us hope you will not feel the new ré- 
gime a tyrant or an oppressor. But we 
become tired of any ruler, no matter 
how wise or just his rule may be. 
Your reform party is but a symbol of 
the age—the restless spirit of change. 
And the political activity of woman is 
but the result of her having nothing 
else to occupy her mind. If we can- 
not have legitimate occupation of our 
own we must take that which belongs 
to some one else. Women cannot be- 


“We split the 
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come paramount in politics unless the 
home suffers in ratio, and when the 
home goes the nation goes. Man was 
destined to attend to the exterior; 
woman the interior. Don’t think I am 
speaking personally or against woman 
suffrage. I am merely thinking of 
those women who imagine they are sa- 
ving a nation by neglecting their chil- 
dren and all those duties which are 
theirs by heritage. We can never fit 
ourselves for a greater duty by neg- 
lecting those which we may consider 
smaller. And that truth I have realized 
finally to-night.” 

“I am afraid you_are not very well 
to-night,” she said, glancing at the 
clock. “Perhaps you haven’t fully re- 
covered. I don’t know why you should 
speak to me that way, Mr. Harmon.” 

“I meant, Miss Derwin, that I pre- 
fer you more as a woman than as a 
politician.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Harmon. Aren’t you 
rather personal? Naturally you recog- 
nize that your likes or dislikes have no 
meaning to me, that I cannot guide my 
life by them.” 

She intended this for a final and 
crushing answer, but he accepted it 
quite pleasantly. 

“Naturally, Miss Derwin—for the 
present. May I use your phone?” he 
finished abruptly. 

She nodded, turning to leave. 

“Please don’t go,” he said, as he 
opened the directory. “It is not at all 
private.” 

She remained in an uncompromising 
attitude of erectness as he jerked down 
the receiver and called central. 

“Hello!” he said briskly. “Give me 
two—two—one fourteenth. They'll 
say they’re busy, but keep at them. 
Yes, two—two—one fourteenth—the 
Hall, you know.” 

At this magical name Miss Derwin’s 
eyes peeped over the newspaper she 
was holding. She eyed him wonder- 
ingly while he played a tattoo on the 
desk. Presently the feverish incoheren- 
cy of the wire resolved itself into a thin, 
sharp voice, which demanded: “Hello! 
Well, what is it? What you want?” 
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“Ts Mr. Harmon there?” asked Jack. 

“Ves, but he can't be disturbed. 
Those orders are final.” 

“They’re not,’ came back Jack, in 
his father’s dominant voice. “You tell 
him Jack’s on the wire—he’ll under- 
stand. Do you hear? What? Yes, 
Jack.” 

After some further argument the 
voice finally growled: “Hold the wire.” 

Again Miss Derwin’s eyes had raised 
themselves above the evening paper. 
Intense curiosity was now blended with 
wonder. 

“Hello!” said Jack again. “Is this 
you, dad? What? This is your son. 
Yes—Jack.” 

Boss Harmon’s voice came clear and 
distinct to the listening girl. “Hello!” 
he said heartily. “Is that you? Well, 
you've heard the news, eh? What? The 
old man’s all in, my boy—swamped, 
hide, bone, and hair. Yes, the machine 
got an awful licking. But you don’t 
hear me crying, do you, eh? Want to 
call me and offer congratulations, eh?” 

“No,” shouted Jack, “I don’t. I want 
to say I’m awfully sorry. Honestly, 
dad. And, look here—is that door still 
open? You know what I mean. May 
I come around and try to square: my- 
self? What? Yes, of course. I mean 
it, dad. Let politics go to thunder. I 
voted for you to-day. Yes, I did. I 
would have been around last week, but 
I was knocked out, and when I called 
to-day the: girl said you had gone to 
the Hall, and I didn’t want to disturb 
you. What? Well, it’s awfully good 
of you to say that—awfully good of 
you. Yes, I'll be around in about half 
an hour. Come straight home, won’t 
you? Good-by—and—and, say, dad, 
buck up and all that, you know. You 
put up a bully fight. Yes. Good-by.” 
He arose and turned to face Miss Der- 
win. 

Long ago she had discarded the sub- 
terfuge of reading, and now she stood, 
the paper at her side, white-faced and 
angry-eyed, fighting for composure. 

“That is the personal equation of 
which I was speaking,” he said rather 
grimly, waving a hand to the telephone. 
“You see, Boss Harmon is my father. 


His politics are not mine, but I have 
found out that his blood is mine.” 

“Let me fully and clearly understand 
you, Mr. Harmon,” she said quietly. 
“Do you mean to say that you have ac- 
cepted my friendship under false col- 
ors? Worse than that—you have been 
a spy. Yes, a spy, I say. I see it all 
now. You have professed allegiance 
to the reform party simply as a means 
of conducting your father’s campaign. 
Oh, it was worthy of you! Worthy of 
him! Worthy of you both!” 

“TI see,” said he, “that you still place 
an excessive premium on your political 
influence, Miss Derwin. May I add 
that your ignorance concerning the 
manner in which campaigns are con- 
ducted is very properly profound? 
What possible information’ could I gain 
here that could either help or retard 
my father’s campaign? What political 
influence or knowledge do you wield? 
What does your father wield? Come, 
Miss Derwin, be sensible. Don’t im- 
pute such absurd motives to me. Real- 
ly you exaggerate both your impor- 
tance and my own. There is nothing at 
all either tragic or heroic in the situa- 
tion; on the contrary, it is quite com- 
monplace and even vulgar.” 

“Excessively vulgar, Mr. Harmon, 
but is the atmosphere mine?” she asked 
swiftly. 

“No; mine, if you like,” he returned. 
“Yours is the heroic atmosphere, Miss 
Derwin. I once lived in the heroic age 
myself. I quarreled with my father, 
and left home——” 

“I wish no explanations, Mr. Har- 
mon.” 

“Oh, come now, Miss Derwin, give 
me achance, won't you? I didn’t at all 
mean to impose upon you deliberately.” 

“Imposition is much too mild a term, 
Mr. Harmon. Please don’t say any- 
thing more. Good night.” 

He did not move, but his face as- 
sumed the expression it had held when 
he confronted Murdock in the little 
back room of Dutch Charlie’s. 

“Now, you're going to listen to me, 
Miss Derwin, whether you like it or 
not,” he said quietly. 

Instantly all her smoldering antago- 

















nism became militant; all her privilege 
of sex. 

“Surely, Mr. Harmon,” she said cut- 
tingly, “you are not going to be down- 
right rude, utterly oblivious to all 
ethics, the usages of polite society. I 


, 


have wished you good night. Must I 
be more explicit ?” 
“Not at all, Miss Derwin. I grasp 


what you infer, but I am compelled to 
ignore it; that is all. The ‘usages of 
polite society’ merely mean that-the gifts 
of hearing and speech are conferred on 
woman alone. She dictates what shall 
be said and what left unsaid ; man chiv- 
alrously obeys. But in this instance it 
is going to be different. I refuse to be 
chivalrous or polite and insist upon your 
hearing me.” 

“Really, Mr. Harmon! What a novel 
situation! And how are you going to 
compel me? Are you actually going 
to employ brute strength?” 

He shook his head, holding her with 
his eyes despite herself. 

“Of course you can stuff your ears 
or attempt to leave the room,” he said, 
“but I know you won’t. You have a 
horror of appearing absurd, of outra- 
ging our dear old conventions—a disin- 
clination which I haven’t. Don’t you 
think it would appear ludicrous, you 
standing there with your fingers in your 
ears while I waited for you to tire? Or 
you attempting to leave or ring for as- 
sistance while I barred the way? It 
would not be tragic or at all dramatic 
—merely utterly absurd. And then, by 
all this opposition, you would be sim- 
ply conferring a very flattering impor- 
tance on my poor words. They are 
really not worth it.” 

She paused for a moment irresolute, 
then drew herself up in a striking atti- 
tude of queenly dignity. 

“Proceed, Mr. Harmon. I agree with 
you. You merit neither opposition or 
attention.” She fixed her eyes on a dis- 
tant picture, her whole attitude one of 
entire preoccupation and aloofness. But 
her insistently tapping foot confessed 
it was but a pose. 

Young Harmon leaned over the back 
of a chair and eyed her steadily. 
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“Miss Derwin,” he said bluntly, “I 
love you. Will you marry me?” 

In a breath all her regally aloof at- 
titude had vanished. She turned from 
contemplation of the picture and eyed 
him, thoroughly angry. 

“Another deception, Mr. Harmon? 
Was it for this I granted you permis- 
sion to speak ?” 

“Partly,” he said equably. “But I 
would have said it in any case, you 
know.” 

“And it is really not worth my flat- 
tering attention! You——” 

“I wasn’t referring to my declara- 
tion; I think you know that. Come, is 
it so heinous a crime, your majesty? 
Since the beginning of the world it has 
been man’s place to ask and woman’s to 
accept.” 

“Refuse, you mean,” witheringly. 

“Oh, the majority accept. I asked 
you simply because you wouldn’t ask 
me.” 

Something in his quizzical manner, 
in his words, in the whole situation, ap- 
pealed to her ever-ready sense of hu- 
mor. She struggled to preserve her at- 
titude of outraged dignity, but finally 
smiled in spite of herself and then in- 
stantly became the more angry for her 
patent weakness. He was keen enough 
to forestall her speech. 

“You see, Miss Derwin, I appeal to 
your sense of justice and fair play,” he 
said sincerely. “Even the most primi- 
tive courts of law permit the accused 
to offer a defense. I have not betrayed 
your confidence or friendship. If at 
the first I never said I was Boss Har- 
mon’s son it was because I had long 
since ceased to consider myself as such. 
I thought I agreed with your father’s 
political beliefs in the best faith possi- 
ble. I see now that the controlling 
reasons were animosity against my fa- 
ther and a desire to serve you.. Fear 
of losing your friendship caused me 
to continue to withhold my identity. I 
was a weakling, a coward, and a lover. 
But the time came, Miss Derwin, when 
I could be no longer deaf to the call 
of the blood. You were servitig your 
father loyally; I was injuring mize 
treacherously. I finally balked. Before 
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I asked you to marry me I wished you 
to know I was Boss Harmon’s son and 
that I will continue to be his son.” 

“The answer I gave you one night 
covers the entire case,” she said indif- 
ferently. “I told you that even a friend 
of Boss Harmon’s could never be a 
friend of mine.” 

“Are you qualified to judge, Miss 
Derwin? Have you the right to pass 
judgment on a person whom you have 
never met?” 

“Tt is not a question of judgment, 
Mr. Harmon, but simply a matter of 
taste.” 

“Politics, you mean,” he said. “If I 
were not Boss Harmon’s son would it 
make a difference?” 

“It is useless to suppose such a con- 
tingency, Mr. Harmon.” 


Please don’t pursue the 
matter further. You must accept my 
answer as final.” 

“T will,” he said quietly, “when you 
have given it. Don’t think I wish to 
force mysclf upon you. Once your an- 
swer is given it is absolutely final; I 
will never ask you again. You may be 
quite sure of that.” 

“Oh, is that a threat?” 

“No, a favor, if you like. I am in 
no mood for sarcasm. I am asking 
you as plain man to woman, politics 
and all that nonsense aside 

“Evidently your interpretation of a 
plain man is a domineering one,” she 
said. “I think you confound insolence 
and impertinence with strength. I sup- 








pose you think you are now acting a 
very forceful art, Mr. Harmon; that 
you are a ‘strong’ man, like your fa- 
ther.” 

“T am thinking of nothing but getting 


a plain, straight answer from you, Miss 
Derwin, if such a thing is possible,” he 
said, coming over and confronting her. 
“Ts it yes or no?” 

“Yes or no what, Mr. Harmon 
asked, innocent-eyed. 

For a moment he regarded her in- 
tently, then caught her almost roughly 
and turned her face up to the light. 

“So you are going to play it out to 
the finish, are you?” he asked, while she 
ineffectually struggled, and then lay 
still. ‘‘Well, it’s your privilege. But 
now you're in the last ditch, the veneer 
is off and we’re just plain man and 
woman.” 

“OQ-o-h,” she cried, renewing her bat- 
tle. 

“Wait,” he said. “My dear, I have 
read your eyes. You are going to say 
that you will marry me. You are go- 
ing to say that you have found your 
real mission in life, as have I. You 
are going to say that it doesn’t matter 
a bit what my father’s politics are. In 
short, you are going to say that you 
love me.” 

“T am not! 
not!” 

“Yes, you are!” 

“Oh, indeed! Am I?” 

“Yes, you are! Say it! Say it!” 

Her eyes finally flickered, and she 
laughed. 

“My dear Jack,” she said, “I found 
my mission in life long ago. You were 
doomed from the first day we met. 
Now, kiss me, dear, and go and tell 
that disturbing and wonderful father 
of yours that you have brought clean 
politics into his family.” 

“And you go and tell yours,” said 
Jack solemnly, “that despite your po- 
litical victory, my dear, you are still 
under Boss Rule.” 
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How dare you? I am 
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HE youngest bridesmaid came out 
of the great white house, and 
waited in the dusk on the steps. 

She wore a close dark coat covering 
the chiffons and laces of her brides- 
maid frock, and a wide gray veil, with 
long floating ends, was tied over the 
puffs and curls of her soft blonde hair. 
Her eyes were dark behind thick 
lashes; her short nose delicately up- 
turned; her mouth of a redness sweet 
and soft, perilous. 

While she waited, snapping her fin- 
gers with impatience and leaning her 
tall, slim body forward, to stare across 
the twilight lawns into the road, there 
was a noise of wheels upon the drive- 
way, and into the circle of light from 
the door came a runabout, with a man 
driving in haste and an eager horse 
between the shafts. 

The youngest bridesmaid ran down 
the steps, gathering up her flounces be- 
neath the coat. She was at the step of 
the runabout before the driver could 
leave it. 

“I have been waiting, 
periously. 

The young man—she saw that he 
was a young man when he lifted his 
hat—looked polite amazement. 

“T hope I am not too late?” he sug- 
gested whimsically. 

“Help me in,” said the youngest 
bridesmaid, and reached up her hand 
to him. 


bed 


she said im- 
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“I beg your pardon,” he protested, 
but he took the hand. It was warm 
and strong, yet soft. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked 
tersely. “What are you waiting for? 
I am Miss Dorothy—you are to. drive 
me to three-fourteen Belfast Street— 
Well?” 

He suppressed an exclamation. 

“Miss Dorothy Haynes?” 

“What has that to do with it?” re- 
marked the youngest bridesmaid 
bluntly. 

She availed herself of his perfunc- 
tory assistance to climb into the cart 
beside him, 

“Now!” she ordered briefly. “I have 
just two hours to make it in, you un- 
derstand. Go on.” 

“I beg your pardon,” he insisted, ob- 
viously perplexed, “but whom is it you 
—we—are to see at three-fourteen 
Belfast Street, if I may ask?” 

“TI suppose you may,” she conceded 
coolly, “though I don't quite see what 
that has to do with it, either—you are 
to ask for Captain Johnston Dabney.” 

The young man gathered up the 
reins with an instant decision; he 
paused only for one more question. 

“On a matter concerning a photo- 
graph?” 

“Exactly,” said the youngest brides- 
maid, with businesslike brevity. “Now, 
if you are ready?” 

They swung about in an easy turn, 
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and there was again the sound of 
wheels upon the driveway. The 
youngest bridesmaid sat well over to 
her side of the cart, hunched down into 
her coat, hands in her pockets, in an 
attitude delightfully nonchalant. She 
did not break silence again until the 
lights of the house were lost be- 
hind the trees and the road stretched 
clean before them. There were a few 
stars out, in an exquisite misty sky; 
and the air of the late October evening 
came chill and sweet upon the cheek. 
From time to time lights flashed back 
from the road, and the lines of other 
houses showed dimly through the dark. 
Once at the sound of their horse’s 
hoofs a dog barked sharply. 

“How is it you were late?” asked 
the youngest bridesmaid suddenly. Her 
voice had a ringing, boyish quality, an 
extraordinary depth and sweetness that 
matched the pride of her uplifted head 
and the command in her eyes. 

She repeated the question when he 
did not answer, looking at him keenly. 
“Was I late?” he evaded carefully. 

“T had been waiting at least five min- 
utes. Miss Haynes said you were to 
be ready at six-thirty, sharp.” 

“Miss Haynes?” 

“Yes,” she became impatient, “my 
sister. She said you understood——” 

He felt his way carefully, giving a 
close attention to his driving, closer 
perhaps than was needed. 

“I am sorry—I was detained.” 

“It doesn’t make much difference,” 
the youngest bridesmaid admitted 
pleasantly, “five minutes more or less. 
We can easily make it up between here 
and the village.” 

“Easily,” he agreed, and flicked the 
horse with the whip. 

“You know the wedding is at hali- 
past eight. I shall have to be back 
about fifteen minutes beforehand.” 

“T can make it,” he promised. 

The youngest bridesmaid drew a 
long breath of relief, and lifted her 
face to the wind. 

“You drive rather well,” she ap- 
proved royally. “My father is very 





much pleased with your management 
of the place. He says the horses and 


dogs begin to show for something 
now.” 

“That’s very good of your father,” 
said the driver meekly. “Praise from 
Sir Hubert.” 

“Eh?” said the youngest bridesmaid, 
plainly surprised. 

“I beg your pardon,” the rebuked 

one muttered, with a proud humility. 
“It isn’t in keeping with my charac- 
ter?” 
“Not that at all,” she objected in- 
stantly. “I didn’t mean to be rude. 
Why shouldn’t it be in keeping with 
your character? A man is as good as 
he makes himself. There’s no reason 
why my father’s overseer shouldn’t be 
as good as I am. I believe in the 
brotherhood of man, you know. I’m a 
socialist myself. And as for that, 
vou're doing me a favor right now. 
I'd be a pretty poor sort if I were try- 
ing to snub you.” 

“A socialist?” repeated her compan- 
ion musingly. 

There was a commendable serious- 
ness in his tones. 

“You know,” she explained earnest- 
ly, “community property, single-tax, 
government ownership of railroads, 
and all that.” She rattled off the 
phrases glibly, yet with a certain ar- 
dent youngness. “I mean to do some- 
thing decent with my money when I 
get my hands on it. There’s too much 
money in the world, anyhow. Are you 
a college man?” 

“Princeton,” he answered, with un- 
conscious promptness, then bit his lip 
and smiled in the dark. 

She was too courteous to show sur- 


prise. 
“Hm’ph! Princeton? Well, you’re 
reasonably democratic there—you 


ought to know something about eco- 
nomics, yourself. What was your 
course ?” 

“Football, chiefly—I took an A. B.” 

The cart lurched over a stone in the 
road, but not to that fact alone was 
due the youngest bridesmaid’s excited 
little squeal. 

“Football? I’m mad about it. What 
did you play?” 

“Left end, mostly; tackle, one year.” 
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She surveyed his shoulders with the 
eye of a connoisseur; even dimly out- 
lined in the dark, they were not un- 
impressive. 

“T’ll bet you were a peach,” she 
murmured. 

“Pardon !” 

“T said,” she explained clearly, “you 
must have been a good player.” 

“T made my initial sophomore year.” 

“Good work!” She met his pardon- 
able pride with sympathetic apprecia- 
tion. 

The road widened, and _ curved 
across a narrow creek, bridged, as all 
Virginia creeks are, in apparent dis- 
proportion to its strength. 

“We’re nearly into town, aren’t we?” 
asked the youngest bridesmaid. “I’ve 
forgotten the road almost. This is the 
first time I’ve been home in eighteen 
months. Still at school, you know— 
senior year. I’m let off for Lola’s 
wedding. What time is it?” 

The man beside her drew out his 
watch and pressed a hidden spring. A 
tinkling little chime responded clearly. 

““Seven-ten,” he translated. “Yes, 
we ought to be at Belfast Street by a 
quarter after.” : 

He saw that the youngest brides- 
maid, in spite of herself, regarded him 
curiously, and he smiled through the 
dark in quick understanding. 

“That was my father’s watch.” 

“Oh, don’t!” she cried impulsively. 
“How awfully rude you must think 
me—I didn’t mean ds 

“Tt’s all right,” he assured her. “I 
dare say it looks incongruous.” 

“Nothing is incongruous about a 
gentleman.” 

He accepted her pretty amende with 
a smile. 

“Thanks for the accolade.” 

An embarrassed silence fell upon 
her, and she twisted a ring of heavy 
burnished gold, the only one she wore, 
about her finger. Ahead of them the 
lights of the town winked out in rows 
and terraces. 

“Pardon me,” he said at last, “I 
haven’t the least wish to seem officious, 
lut what is it you want me to do when 
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we get to the place? 
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At once she reassumed command. 

“What did Lola, my sister, tell you?” 

“Nothing,” he answered truthfully. 

“Nothing? Oh, you mean except the 
bare facts. Well, it’s obvious then 
she left it to me. You know it’s a 
small package—a picture, we’ve come 
for——” A sudden thought startled 
her. “How did you know that if she 
told you nothing ?” 

“T had to know what I was to take 
to her.” 

“Of course,’ she leaned back, re- 
lieved. “It’s a_ picture, then—that 
Captain Dabney has—that she i 

The youngest bridesmaid began 
again. She was not finding her task 
too easy. 

“It must seem funny to you—my 
rushing off like this, two hours before 
the wedding—looks mysterious, and 
sort of melodramatic, doesn’t it? But 
it’s the only thing she could—the only 
time he could get down from Wash- 
ington with it—and he couldn’t bring 
it to her because—as a matter of fact, 
he isn’t very popular with my father, 
you see, and so some one had to go for 
at.” 

“Tt’s very important, then.” 

“Rather!” She fidgeted restlessly a 
moment; then broke out frankly. “See 
here, can’t I tell you the whole thing? 
I’ve got to trust somebody, and I be- 
lieve you’re square i 

“You can trust me, anywhere, with 
any old thing, and any time you like,” 
he said earnestly, “only be quick about 
it. We’re getting into town. I'd like to 
help you if I can.” 

“It’s like this,” said the youngest 
bridesmaid, without preliminaries, 
though her eyes were grateful. “This 
Captain Dabney’s a cad—of the worst 
sort—what ?” . 

“Nothing—it’s all right—go on.” 

She hurried on, in a low-voiced, ex- 
cited confidence. 

“He’s been in love with Lola for 
years, and she likes him; they’ve cor- 
responded, and all that; she saw him 
pretty often until father put his foot 
down. Captain Dabney drinks, you 
know, not wisely, but too well. Now, 
when he sent back her letters a month 
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“You drive rather well,” she approved royally. 


or so ago, he kept this picture, and 
Mr. Shannon, the man she’s going to 
marry to-night—you know—he’s ri- 
diculously jealous, and—oh, well, Lola 





says she’s got to have the picture in 
her hands before she marries him— 
that’s all. And Dabney, the beast, 
wouldn’t give it up until now. He 
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wrote her yesterday that if she’d send 
to his rooms at three-fourteen Belfast 
Street to-night, she could have it. 
There’s some nonsense written on the 
back, you know. I don’t know just 
what. It’s one she gave him when 
she used to think she liked him.” 

The listener read between the lines 
of the stumbling, loyal explanation, 
and his brow drew to a frown. 

“T understand. So she sent you to 
straighten things. That was neither 
brave nor wise—nor kind.” 

“She couldn’t come herself,” 
fended the girl anxiously. 

“She shouldn’t have sent you, under 
any circumstances. People who get 
into silly messes ought to get out of 
them alone.” 

The youngest bridesmaid started at 
the command in his voice, lifting her 
head arrogantly. 

“You are speaking of my sister.” 

“Tf I am,” he retorted, “I’m speak- 
ing of. ” He broke off abruptly. “It 
was outrageous to draw you into it, 
under any circumstances.” 

They were rolling over the shaded 
streets of the town now, and the 
youngest bridesmaid sat very straight, 
drawing her veil close. An end of it 
fluttered loose and drifted across the 
man’s face, taking with it the intangi- 
ble fragrance of lilacs, springlike and 
fresh. It rested an exquisite second on 
his lips. 

“T thought I could trust you,” she 
said icily. “It’s what I get for jump- 
ing at conclusions. I am always ma- 
king mistakes like that about people.” 

The adorable youthfulness of her 
and the hurt little rift in her voice 
brought a quick assurance to his an- 
swer. 

“You can trust me—as far as you 
like, and further.” 

“All right, then,” she agreed eager- 
ly, her coldness quite gone. ‘Now 
find three-fourteen Belfast for me, and 
we'll get the picture; then drive me 
back in time to powder my nose be- 
fore the wedding. That’s all I ask.” 

Her girlish lightness bubbled up be- 
neath the surfaces of care and an im- 
portant mission. When a dog ran yap- 
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ping almost from beneath their wheels, 
she laughed out deliciously and her 


eyes crinkled at the corners. Present- 
ly they drew up at the horse-block of 
a very old and very stately mansion in 
the well-bred stillness of a shady side 
street. The light from the arc at the 
corner scarcely penetrated the heavy 
masses of clematis-vine that; swung 
from the pillars of the porch. 

“These are Captain Dabney’s quar- 
ters,” said the man quietly. “If you 
will hold the reins while I go in 4 

She prepared to follow. 

“T am coming, too. I want to speak 
to him.” 

“That is impossible,” he said firm- 
ly. “I couldn’t let you do it. It is 
bad enough as it is, and besides—the 
horse won’t stand, you know.” 

“Nonsense !”” 

“T assure you—he won't stand. You 
must stay here. I sha’n’t be a mo- 
ment.” 

She leaned to catch his arm. 

“He won’t give it to you. What will 
you say to him?” 

“Trust me,” he begged. “I'll get it.” 

She gave way reluctantly, her fin- 
gers slipping from his arm, her other 
hand closed upon the reins. 

“Be quick, then. I'll wait, and what- 
ever you do——” Her voice changed 
suddenly from earnest admonition to 
a startled alarm. ‘Look behind you!” 

Into the concentrated quiet of their 
argument another figure had come un- 
observed, almost noiselessly, and now 
stood easily before them, arms folded, 
a rather reckless smile on its unsteady 
lips. 

“Captain Dabney!” cried the youn- 
gest bridesmaid, with a catch in her 
voice, born of sheer surprised nerv- 
ousness. 

“Himself!” said Captain 
gravely, and saluted. 

He came nearer, a little unevenly, 
assisting his progress by the gate-post 
and the other man’s arm, and steadied 
himself by the wheel when he reached 
it. 

“How do?” he added pleasantly. 
The other man took him gently by 
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the arm, with a suggestion, however, 
of extreme urgency. 

‘“Hadn’t you better come back to the 
house, old chap? The night air’s 
pretty damp, you know.” 

Captain Dabney looked from one to 
the other of the grave faces before 
him, and smiled. His smile, as has 
been said, had a 
certain delightful 
recklessness, and 
his eyes, for all 
their encircling 
shadows that told 
of unwise hours and 
too numerous liba- 
tions, had a very 
exceptional beauty. 
The youngest 
bridesmaid saw it 
with a sudden un- 
willing twinge of 
sympathy. 

“Why! This— 
must — be — little 
—Dorothy,” said 
Captain Dabney, 
spacing his words 
with great dis- 
tinctness, though it 
was obvious that 
he could hardly 
stand alone. 
“Grown — up — to 
— be—a—pretty— 
woman—and os 

He jerked his 
arm _ resentfully 
within a clasp that 
tightened suddenly 








upon it. 

“I —didn’t— 
know — you — 
knew — m 


y 
brother— Royall ?” 
The youngest bridesmaid stared coldly, 
her head high. 

“Mr. Lawrence,” she said, “don’t 
you think we had better hurry?” 

“Mr. Lawrence?” echoed the cap- 
tain, clinging to the wheel and swaying 
unsteadily as the clasp on his arm tight- 
ened again. “Where’s Mr.—Law- 
rence? This—is—Royall—my—brother 
—Royall Dabney. Queen—rose—of— 





the — rosebud — garden — of — girls 
—that’s—what—he—is.” 

“Come into the house,” interrupted 
the object of his remarks sternly, but 
with a mounting flush upon his thin 
brown face. “If you will wait one mo- 
ment, Miss Haynes 

“Miss Haynes!” Captain Dabney 
caught at the name 
with a startling ea- 
gerness. His face 
worked with some 
mastering emotion, 
visible even 
through its loos- 
ened control. 

‘*Damn _ the 
name!” he cried 
suddenly and sav- 
agely, his muddied 
brain stung to 
clear, furious 
speech. “She’s like 
all the rest of the 
women. Here to- 
day and gone to- 
morrow! Easy 
come, easy go!” 

He laughed, 
leaning heavily 
against the wheel, 
and the youngest 
bridesmaid drew 
away into the far- 
thest corner of the 
seat. 

It was a very 
bitter laugh, if a 
drunken one, and 
very unhappy. 
“Oh, she has it, all 
right,’ he sneered. 
“The light that lies 
in woman’s eyes— 
and lies—and lies !” 

Already the superficial force of his 
fury failed him. He turned, giving way 
a little to the stronger force of the 
other man’s hands that had not ceased 
to urge, and with an appalling sudden- 
ness he broke down into the easy quiv- 
ering sobs of intoxication. 

“Royall, old man—I’ve been cheated 
—she lied to me! She ds 

He let himself be drawn across ‘the 
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sidewalk, and up the path to the house, 
muttering tearful incoherencies, while 
the youngest bridesmaid shrank back 
into her seat, holding the reins in un- 
feeling fingers—and waited. She 
seemed to have been sitting there for 
years and years. The horse started, 
and she spoke to him soothingly, with 
the voice of an equal, so that he lis- 
tened and was quieted. Across the 
street, on a very old and very jangling 
piano, some one was playing a waltz 
that she had danced to at school. The 
shadows from the arc-light at the cor- 
ner threw long, shaking spirals under 
the trees. 

The youngest bridesmaid shivered, 
although the night was not cold. It 
did not seem possible to her that only 
a mile or so away Lola was pinning 
the lace veil to her brown hair and the 
servants were setting the table for 
wedding-guests. She felt very young 
and deserted and forlorn. The pain 
of a wrong, not hers, had been laid 
upon her unaccustomed shoulders, and 
the bonds cut into the tender flesh. 
Her usual free, glad arrogance slipped 
quite away from her. Presently when 
he came back—the man who was not 
her father’s overseer, after all, but the 
brother of that poor, drunken boy— 
she would assert herself and show him 
what place she gave to a liar. 

Meanwhile she clung to the reins 
and waited, and her hands were cold. 

He came out of the house presently 
and down to the gate. When he had 
sprung in beside her and taken the 
lines, she saw that his face was very 
white and his lips stern, but she made 
no comment until they had passed from 
the lazy shadows of Belfast Street 
across the town and into the road 
again. 

“TI wish to explain,” he said then 
quietly, and the youngest bridesmaid 
answered with cold resentment: 

“Tf you will be so good.” 

He went on without turning his head 
to look at her: 

“T am Royall Dabney, Miss Haynes. 
I came down from Washington with 
my brother to-day because he insisted 
on coming, and I knew he was in no 
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condition to see your sister. He is 
very headstrong, and he would, in all 
probability, have forced himself upon 
her. He sent her a message about the 
picture, I believe, but I induced him 
to give it to me, by promising to de- 
liver it into her hands. I meant to get 
it to her to-night before her messenger 
could leave. When I met you at the 
steps, if you remember, you an- 
nounced your intention of driving to 
Belfast Street. I knew what you 
would find there, and the only way of 
preventing it was to drive you myself, 
as you insisted I should. Of course, 
you took me for some one else—wait, 
please—then you spoke of the photo- 
graph; I have it in my pocket. It 
would have been easy to leave you at 
the gate for a moment, go in, come 
out again, and drive you back with 
what you had come for. That is what 
I intended. What I failed to allow 
for was that Johnston would be wait- 
ing—he must have been there in the 
shadow—when we drove up. I had 
left him, I thought, asleep in the house. 
I regret very deeply’—his voice 
showed the strain he put upon it— 
“that you should have been forced to 
witness such an unpleasant scene.” 

“It might have been very much 
worse for me,” said the youngest 
bridesmaid bluntly, with an_ entire 
change of front, “if you had not been 
there.” 

He swung about quickly, facing her. 

“You mean that really? You are 
not ty 

She laid one hand on his arm with 
a little impulsive gesture. “I’m not 
anything but awfully sorry for your 
brother—and grateful to you for trying 
to help me out. I think it’s a shame 
you should be having all this trouble 
for something you never did.” 

“All this trouble!” he repeated, but 
with a dissenting note. She was so 
young and straightforward and lov- 
able. 

“Driving me all over the country 
like this,” she exclaimed, “when you 
don’t know me, and didn’t ask to. 
Shall we get back in time? We’d bet- 
ter hurry.” 
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He obediently urged the horse, ta- 
king to himself with a little consoling 
thrill the easy use of the plural pro- 
noun. 

“There’s one thing,” said the 
youngest bridesmaid reflectively, 
“there’s probably something of a row 
on at home just now. You see, the new 
overseer was to drive me to your 
brother’s rooms. Lola had arranged 
with him; and when he failed to find 
me, he’d get word to her at once. Eh? 
Now what?” 

“And she, not finding you anywhere 
” Dabney filled in quickly. “That’s 
a pretty serious mess. What do you 
think she’d be apt to do?” 

“Lose her head,” said the youngest 
bridesmaid promptly. “Lola hasn’t got 
a bit of sense. She’s the pretty little 
sentimental, silly kind; she’d lose her 
nerve, and give the whole thing away; 
tell father, probably. Good gracious! 
Isn’t that awful?” 

She caught her breath in a daring lit- 
tle chuckle. 

“Your father is—impulsive ?” 

“I think,” the youngest bridesmaid 
agreed sarcastically, ‘ ‘that you may say 
so without stretching the truth any.” 

They wrestled with the problem in- 
side their respective silences. The 
youngest bridesmaid snapped her fin- 
gers softly, and Dabney frowned into 
the dark. On either side of them the 
trees massed and shifted in fragrant 
shadowy phalanxes. There was no 
moon, but the night was clear and still, 
and the road sped beneath the wheels 
of the trap like a great dim ribbon. 
What breeze there was swept chill and 
keen against the youngest bridesmaid’s 
flushed, soft face, and the steady lips 
of the man beside her. A growing 
camaraderie, and something deeper, 
came to them out of the dark with the 
breathing silence of the night. They 
seemed to have been near each other 
through many ages. Her shoulder 
brushed his, and she was glad of the 
feel of it. But when their hands 
touched in pure accident, a small panic 
woke within her. 

“Look!” she cried suddenly. 

The lights of another trap gleamed 
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round a curve in the road, and the 
sound of other wheels than their own 
was upon them. Some one approached 
in haste, and with free use of the whip. 

“Gee-whiz!” swore the youngest 
bridesmaid quaintly, forgetful of her 
increasing dignities, “I’ll bet it’s fa-— 
ther! What did I tell you?” 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Dabney cool- 
ly, his heart beating a tempestuous 
and unexpected long-roll because in 
that first startled moment she had 
leaned close to him for protection. 

“I’m not,” she murmured; but her 
heart lay low in the smart French heels 
of her pretty slippers. 

The lights flashed close beside them, 
and stopped still. Before them loomed 
out of the darkness a restless horse, 
behind it a heavy old gentleman hotly 
enraged. 

“Is that you, 
ed grimly. 

The youngest bridesmaid made an- 
swer surprisingly meek and ungram- 
matical, 

“Yes, papa, this is me.” 

“And the gentleman be 

The gentleman beside her achieved 
his own introduction, interrupting cool- 
ly the other’s fury. 

“T am Royall Dabney, Mr. Haynes. 
I think you have never met me.” 

“No, sir, and I may add that I 
never 

“Pardon me,” said Dabney quietly, 
“that is not the question. I may or 
may not be desirable. I was about to 
tell you that I have been driving Miss 
Haynes into town on an errand which 
she thought a necessary one. You 
were looking for her, I suppose?” 

Mr. Haynes restrained himself with 
difficulty; even so, his language was 
alarmingly explicit. 

“I was looking for her, young man, 
and I know your tomfool errand. I’d 
like to cowhide that brother of yours. 
He’s a damned sneak ig 

The youngest bridesmaid found her 
voice. 

“Papa!” she protested. 
know what you’re saying—you 


Dorothy?” he demand- 


” 











“You don’t 
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“Don’t I?” asked her father angrily. 
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“Kindly keep out of this discussion, 
Dorothy. You have made a sufficient 
little fool of yourself for one night. 
Get out of that trap, and come with 
me. Your mother and sister have been 
nearly distracted about you.” 

“My sister!” gasped the youngest 
bridesmaid indignantly. 

“Yes, your sister—on her wedding- 
night, too! Poor child! It’s an out- 
rage!’ 

The youngest bridesmaid bit her lip 
hard, and her eyes filled with stinging 
tears. While she fought for control of 
them, she felt a comforting hand close 
warm on hers. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Haynes,” said Dab- 


Her father said an immediate and significant good night to her escort. 
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ney. “I am going to drive your daugh- 
ter home. She came out with me. 
Don’t you think we’re wasting time 
here?” he added, while the other stared, 
choking down a furious retort. “I 
should be doing myself and her an in- 
justice if I let her make the change you 
suggest. Will you go ahead, sir, or 
shall we?” 

Mr. Haynes’ temper was choleric but 
short-lived, and besides being intensely 
relieved at finding the runaway, he 
was, like his daughter, an admirer of 
nerve. Moreover, there seemed no 
feasible way, short of absolute force, 
by which to carry his point, so -he 
turned his horse with a last splutter of 
rage, designed to cover his retreat. 

“T take no young puppy’s dust,” he 
commented bitingly. ‘Dorothy, follow 
me at once.” 

The wheels bore him away into the 
night, and Dabney and the youngest 
bridesmaid followed more slowly. She 
dried her eves furtively on a bit of 
lace and lawn. 

“T wonder what Lola did tell him,” 
she mused pathetically. ‘Evidently, 
she didn’t lose all her nerve. I guess 
I’m It.” 

Dabney hid 
a tender 
smile, even 
though — she 
could not see 
it. Her slangy 
woe was irre- 
sistible. 

“- ahowne 
you're going 
to forgive me 
for refusing 
to let you go 
home with 
your father,” 
he said softly. 
**T couldn't 
quite humili- 
ate us both 
like that.” 

“I should 
never have 
forgiven you 
if you had,” 
the young- 
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est bridesmaid admitted. “It’s I that 


owe you an apology for what my 
sister has done to your brother. 
Do you think I don’t know?  She’s 


silly, Lola is—and she’s vain—but I 
didn’t think she had ever been really 
false and cruel like that The 
words lost all their melodramatic tinsel 
in the ring of that earnest young voice. 
“T haven’t any use for a woman who 
isn’t square—any more than a man— 
and I’m sorry and hurt, and ashamed 
for my sister!” 

“Don’t!” Dabney interrupted quick- 
ly. ‘You mustn’t make a mistake, little 
girl, and think she did it all. John- 
ston’s been wild all his life rg 

“But he’s been worse since she fooled 
with him?” 

“Yes, he’s been worse since then; he 
doesn’t seem to care. He ought to be 
man enough to pull himself up.” 

“Lola ought to have been woman 
enough to be straight with him,” she 
insisted. “Are we nearly there?” 

“Very nearly,” said Dabney regret- 
fully. He added slowly, as if against 
his will: “And I am not to see you any 
more?” 

“Why?” cried the youngest brides- 
maid quickly. 

“Do you want to see me again?” he 
asked tensely. 

She hesitated, startled at the un- 
steadying of her pulses, at the inex- 
plicable loss of her bright, imperious 
poise. When he put a hand over hers, 
clasped in her lap, she did not move, 
and her breath came unevenly. 

“Because J want it,” he went on very 
low, “more than you would believe.” 

Between the trees the lights of the 
house came into view. The youngest 
bridesmaid was wrapped in a wonder- 
ful, tremulous silence. 

“T don’t suppose you can understand 
it,” he said rapidly. “It must seem 
the sheerest madness to you—but at 
first sight, like this—it’s the way we 
Dabneys love.” 

Her fingers stirred faintly, protest- 
ingly, within his hold. “Only seeing 
me once, how can you tell?” 

“A thousand years wouldn’t make 
any difference to me—I feel now what 
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I'd feel then. But you—will you give 
me a chance to teach you?” 

They turned into the driveway and 
he pulled the horse down to a walk, his 
jaw setting hard. He had to talk fast 
and low. 

“Will you? Will you? Just give me 
a chance, that’s all. I'll manage your 
father—I'll manage  everything—if 
you'll only say there’s a chance.” 

His intensity forced her answer, and 
the youngest bridesmaid murmured 
breathlessly. ‘‘I—don’t know.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” he begged, “don't 
think I’m crazy! Try and_ believe 
what I’m telling you!” 

The youngest bridesmaid, dazzled 
and half-frightened at her first blind- 
ing glimpse of a live heart’s workings, 
turned swiftly aside, and his lips 
touched only her cool smooth cheek. 

“Wait,” she whispered unsteadily, 
“till—I’m sure.” She heard like the 
trumpet.of Fate his low answer. 

“T can wait.” It was worshipful, 
too. Even she, unlearned in men, real- 
ized that. 

Her father was watching for them 
on the steps, his gray head shining in 
the light. He received the youngest 
bridesmaid in a grim silence, and said 
an immediate and significant good night 
to her escort. Already the wedding- 
guests were thronging the hall and the 
stairway, like butterflies in a garden. 

“No one,” said Mr. Haynes unwill- 
ingly and curtly, ‘beside my wife and 
my daughter, knows of this escapade. 
I can trust you to let it go no further ?” 

“You may,” said Dabney, with equal 
courtesy. He lifted his hat, and re- 
turned to the runabout. 

From the steps the youngest brides- 
maid watched him slyly. Suddenly, as 
he lifted the reins, her face changed. 
It dimpled in two places, and a chuckle 
of delicious amusement escaped her. 

She ran down the steps, and held 
up one white hand to the young man, 
her father following, speechless with 
surprise and disgust. 

“This is the limit,” she cried happily. 
Her cheeks flamed an answer to signal- 
fires in the eyes above her. “Do you 
know, we were forgetting the picture!” 





























OR twelve years they had lived 
together, and now, ten days after 

Jack Arnold’s death, Matthewson 

had not sounded the depths of what 
it meant to be alone in the shack on 





the mountainside. Worse still, not 
yet could he take upon himself the 
duties—one duty—that Jack’s going 


had entailed. 

“T reckon there ain't no shirkin’ it, 
anyhow,” he muttered at last with a 
long sigh; “an’ I might as well do it 
now as ever.” He raised his eyes and 
fixed them gloomily upon the portrait 
of a young girl in a rude birch-bark 
frame on the shelf over the fireplace. 
“Poor Little Pard!” he said softly. 
Suddenly his face changed, and his chin 
came up aggressively. “Mebbe, after 
all, I'd better not waste any sympathy 
—yet,” he muttered, as he roused him- 


self from his reverie. 

Matthewson almost felt that he knew 
this girl “back East.” 
Jack Arnold had 


From the first 
talked of “Little 
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Pard,” and none knew better than Mat- 
thewson that a pair of blue eyes was 
what kept Jack Arnold “straight,” and 
that a girl’s beckoning finger was what 
kept him dogging Fortune’s heels, and 
begging for success. So well did Mat- 
thewson know this, indeed, that in time 
he, too, came under the sway of the 
steadfast blue eyes; he, too, worked 
only for Little Pard. It was because 
of this, perhaps, that he, almost as 
keenly as Arnold, felt the sting of the 
blow when it fell—the letters with the 
Hinsdale postmark and the curious lit- 
tle twirl to the “A” stopped coming. 
At first he had urged Arnold to write 
and ask an explanation of the silence; 
but Arnold had shaken his head. 
“No,” he had said: “Little: “vard 
shall stake her own claim, and not be 
made to give an account of herself. 
I’ve seen it comin’ fur some time. The 
letters ain’t what they was. She’s get- 
tin’ tired of waitin—an’ no wonder. I 
hain’t panned out as we reckoned I 
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would. Mebbe some time she’ll write 
an’ explain. We'll wait.” 

And they had waited. They waited 
a year and more, then Arnold died, and 
Matthewson was left alone with the 
portrait, and the great ache in his 
heart. 

For ten days now he had put off wri- 
ting to this girl. Yet he knew that he 
must write some time. To some one 
must be sent the trinkets and the little 
money that had been Arnold’s; and 
there was no one with any sort of claim 
upon him, so far as Matthewson knew, 
except Little Pard. Unquestionably 
Little Pard must be notified; and with 
a long breath Matthewson turned from 
the fire to get his seldom-used paper, 
pens, and ink. 

His first step 
knock at the door. 

“Gorry, Bill!’ greeted an unsteady 
voice, as Matthewson faced the man 
standing in the dusk outside. “But you 
give me a start! You look ’nough like 
poor Jack ter be his ghost. I'd forgot 


was arrested by a 


you two looked so much alike. 


ter bring a letter. I s’pose I no need 
to, seein’ it don’t belong ter no one 
now. But it give me the creeps an’ 
haunted me—poor Jack’s bein’ dead so. 
I wanted ter git it off my hands.” 

Matthewson took the letter. As his 
glance fell upon it his face changed 
color, and his hand shook; the letter 
was for Arnold, and there was a curi- 
ous little twirl to the “A.” 

“Where did you get—this ?” he asked 
thickly. 

“Found it ’mong some o’ my duds,” 
retorted Perrin. “Old Peters must ha’ 
give it to me ter bring out with other 
mail, an’ it slipped down an’ got in 
with my own stuff. Jiminy, but it give 
me a start!’ he finished, as he turned 
away. 

Matthewson slept little that night. 
Always before his eyes was a sealed 
envelope bearing an “A” with a curi- 
ous little twirl to it, and a blurred post- 
mark in the corner. Little Pard had 
written, but what had she written, and 
when had she written? On the answer 
to those two questions hung his own 
letter, which must now more surely 


I come, 
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than ever be sent. For Jack’s sake this 
letter must be right—just right. But 
how was he to make it so if he did not 
know the contents of Little Pard’s let- 
ter? All night he pondered the matter. 
In the morning he reached for the let- 
ter and broke the seal. It was for 
Jack’s sake. Jack would want him to 
know. 

At the first glance Matthewson 
ejaculated a single word—the letter 
bore a date just one year and one 
month old. He read with blurred 
eyes: 

Dearest Jack: Do you know, dear, I 
dreamed about you last night, and I could 
see you so plainly that it set me to wonder- 
ing if, after all, I should know you if I saw 
you now? Fifteen years is a long while, 
Jack. I wonder if you realize the change it 
has made in me. I don’t look a bit like the 
“curly sixteen” picture I gave you when you 
went away. You know I've never sent you 
any other. I’ve always said I preferred to 
have you remember me as I was then. But 
lately I’ve begun to be frightened. If you 
should see me now you'd see such a_ big 


‘change, and you'd see it all at once. The 


result might be disastrous. 

It comes over me sometimes that we 
haven’t seen each other since we became 
engaged. It is rather queer, isn’t it? It’s 
all been just letters, you remember, and | 
suppose we don’t really know each other. 

I suspect you think I’m running along a 
queer line, dearie, and I suppose I am. May- 
be I never did talk just this way before. 
‘Twas the dream, perhaps. Then I’ve been 
thinking, too, lately. It has occurred to me 
that even if—if you did change your mind, 
you wouldn’t like to—to tell me. I have 
fancied lately that your* letters are not just 
what they used to be. There is a restraint 
about them, or something, and I can’t help 
wondering. I shouldn’t blame you a bit, 
either. I can’t seem more than a shadow 
to you, after all, while out there, all about 
you, there must be many realities—flesh and 
blood, not pen and ink, you know. If it is 
so, tell me, dear. Don’t hesitate. You'll 
only have ig hint it. I shall understand. 

Always your friend, 
Mary STANHOPE. 


Tf Matthewson’s task had seemed 
hard before he read the letter, it seemed 
almost impossible afterward. Beyond 
a doubt Little Pard had been true; but 
her letter—this dear letter that stirred 
Matthewson’s soul to its depths—had 
remained all these months unanswered. 
What, indeed, must she be thinking 





LITTLE PARD 


And then—and not till then—did he suddenly realize that he was not Jack Arnold at all. 


now, and how was he to break the news 
of Jack’s death? 
Matthewson began four letters dur- 
ing the next hour, and tore each one 
of them up; then he threw aside his 
pen. He would try again later. He 
told himself that a long day’s work 


might steady his nerves. He had grown 
weak and womanish. 


For fifteen years William Matthew- 
son, like Jack Arnold, had been dog- 
ging Fortune’s heels, and for fifteen 
years, like Jack Arnold, he had found 











in the fickle goddess only deaf ears and 
averted glances. To-day, however, 
there came a change. Fortune turned 
and smiled at him, and he found at his 
feet a golden treasure that was beyond 
his wildest dreams, 

Down in the town that night “the 
boys” discussed with amazed oaths 
‘Bill’s lucky strike.” Not within the 
memory of the proverbial oldest inhab- 
itant had blow from a pick unlocked 
the door to such a storehouse of gold. 
In the shack on the mountainside, how- 
ever, Matthewson himself sat alone, 
dazed, incredulous, but beyond all else 
dejected and dismayed. Why had it 
all come too late? Of what use was 
gold to him? He knew now that for 
vears he had been working only for 
Jack, and through him for Little Pard. 
3ut Jack was dead now, and there re- 
mained nothing but the useless gold on 
one hand, and on the other that dread 
letter of death that must be sent to the 
waiting little woman in Hinsdale. 
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Ata slight rustle in the doorway he turned sharply. 


























In thinking it over afterward Mat- 
thewson could not remember what it 
was that first gave him his idea. Per- 
haps it was the new-found gold; per- 
haps it was something in Little Pard’s 
letter; or perhaps it was Jim Perrin’s 
words: “You look enough like poor 
Jack ter be his ghost.” Whatever it 
was, it was something that dinned itself 
into Matthewson’s ears until he was 
forced to listen. And after he had 
listened for a long seven days, he 
weakened perceptibly. Four more let- 
ters were written to Little Pard—and 
torn up, however—before he decided. 
Then he made up his mind. He him- 
self would be Jack, for a time, at least. 
He himself would go East and bring 
back Little Pard—if he could. 

He spent a busy week then getting 
his affairs into shape to leave. He 
could not write to her, he well under- 
stood; his handwriting would betray 
him. For the rest, he trusted to the 
fifteen years’ separation of the lovers 
























and his own intimate knowledge of 
Jack and his life, to make the deception 
possible. At the end of the week he 
telegraphed : 

Your last letter just received. Can explain 
all. Am coming East. Will be there the 
tenth. Jack. 

Nor did he stop to think what might 
be the effect of such a message coming, 
as it did, at the end of a fourteen- 
month-old _ silence. 

Matthewson had never been to Hins- 
dale; but so vivid had been Arnold’s 
description that the place seemed fa- 
miliar as soon as he stepped off the 
train. Even the hotel seemed like an 
old friend; and Matthewson knew that 
exactly opposite he might look for the 
home of Miss Mary Stanhope. A mo- 
ment later he saw it—a small, red 
brick house set far back from the 
street, exactly as Jack had pictured it. 

To Matthewson it seemed a veritable 
homecoming. He himself was Jack. 
In some way the spirit of the dead man 
had entered his soul and possessed it. 
He was but bringing to Little Pard 
that which had been planned from the 
first—love, ease, and happiness. He 
pictured himself as walking up the path 
to the red brick house and calling for 
Miss Mary Stanhope. And then—and 
not till then—did he suddenly realize 
that he was not Jack Arnold at all. 
He was Matthewson—an interloper, a 
liar, and—he feared—a fool. 

For five miserable minutes he con- 
templated flight; then he remembered 
the telegram, and squared his chin. It 
was too late for retreat. There was 
nothing to do but to march forward. 
And he did it, straight across the street 
and up the worn brick walk to the 
door. 

An old woman answered his ring. 

“Will you tell Miss Stanhope, please, 
that Mr. Arnold is here?” he said in a 
voice that shook a little. 

“Yes, sir. Come in,” returned the 
woman, motioning him to enter a room 
at her right. 

Left alone, Matthewson drew a long 
breath and squared his shoulders. It 
was for Jack—for Jack and Little 
Pard. He would carry it through! 


” 


LITTLE 
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At a faint rustle of skirts he turned 
sharply. In the doorway stood a small, 
fair-haired woman, whose eyes met his 
with a frightened questioning that 
dimmed his own with quick tears. 

“Little Pard,” he said softly, opening 
his arms; and like a tired child that has 
found its home, she walked straight 
into them. 

“No, no, I—I ” she cried faintly, 
a moment later, struggling to free her- 
self. 

He released her instantly. Under the 
tan his face showed white. For the 
first time he saw what it meant—this 
masquerade. 

“T frightened ye, Little Pard,” he 
said humbly. “I didn’t mean ter do 
that.” 

She drew back, her face and neck a 
painful red. 

“No, no, you don’t understand,” she 
faltered. “You see, I—I only know 
you by—by 

Her words stung him into instant 
fear. 

“Of course ye don’t,” he interposed 
feverishly. “But ye will, dear, right 
away. That’s what I come on for, so’s 
ye could know me. Then when I take 
ye back with me 

She stopped him with a hurried ges- 
ture, her eyes averted. 

“But you—the letter—I didn’’——” 

Again he interrupted her. 

“Of course ye didn’t, and no won- 
der! But it was all a mistake, Little 
Pard. The letter was lost, and never 
reached me until just a few days before 
I left. You—you never had an in- 
stant’s cause ter doubt Jack Arnold’s 
love for ve, dearie. There never was 
a thought in his heart but for you— 
just you.” 

“Yes; but I—I——” She stopped, 
and covered her face with her hands. 
The next moment, to Matthewson’s dis- 
may, she sank into a chair, her slender 
figure shaking with sobs. 

There was a dazed silence; then Mat- 
thewson, with an inarticulate cry, 
dropped on his knee and laid a trem- 
bling hand on the bowed head. 

“I was a brute, Little Pard, ter take 
ye so by surprise. You ain’t used ter 
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They walked and drove and read together, 
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great, rough men what come tumblin’ 
down out of nowhere, and say they’re 
goin’ ter carry ye away with ’em. I 
hain’t no business tryin’ ter stake out 
a claim till I’ve proved my right. You 
can’t forget the long year when no- 
body answered yer letter, and no won- 
der. But we'll go easy, Little Pard. 
You sha'n’t be hurried a mite. If 
you'll jest let me set up camp ‘round 
here somewhere, and try ter make ye 
like me, it'll be all I ask. Come, dearie, 
look up, an’ let me see ye smile. 1 
didn’t mean ter make ye cry—sure 
thing, I didn’t!” 

There came a stifled sob and a half- 
drawn breath from the depths of the 
chair; then a slim hand crept slowly out 
and fluttered toward him. He caught 
it and held it fast. Very gently then he 
carried it to his lips. 

“T’ll try ter be worthy of yer trust,” 
he said; but even as the words fell 
from his lips, he winced and straight- 
ened himself. For the second time in 
the last few minutes it came to him 
—just what this masquerade meant. 

It was a curious courtship. They 
walked and read and drove together, 
and talked more or less earnestly on 
numberless subjects, both near and re- 
mote. But not once after that first 
meeting did Matthewson kiss more 
than the tips of her fingers, and not 
once did he take her in his arms. 

To Matthewson this litthke woman 
that he was trying to win was very 
much of an enigma. It was not only 
that she was shy, but there seemed to 
be a curious restraint or nervousness 
in her manner, for which he was at 
loss to account. It was not always 
there, to be sure. Sometimes there was 
a delightful comradeship, which was 
frankness itself, and sometimes there 
was only the shy sweet happiness of a 
girl who is with the man she loves. 
Then back would come the old restraint 
and nervousness, and away would fly 
the comradeship and the happiness, 
leaving only the enigma that was be- 
coming more and more unsolvable 
every day. 

For a week Matthewson was Jack 
Arnold, gentle, considerate, earnestly 
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striving to please, and to keep Jack 
Arnold’s promise to Little Pard. At 
the end of the week he became Mat- 
thewson, ashamed, appalled, and very 
much in love—Matthewson, in his own 
eyes a liar, a coward, and a thief. 

It was then that he vowed to end it. 
Shutting himself up in his room at the 
hotel, with paper, pens, and ink, he de- 
termined to lay the whole thing bare 
before her. 

Morning had come when he wrote 
the closing paragraph: 


And so I’m going away. Not until my 
whole heart cried out with love for you did 
L realize what I had done. It may be cow- 
ardly to write instead of facing you and 
telling you the truth. But I can’t face you. 
I can’t see your dear eyes turn away from 
me in scorn, and know all the time that I 
have made your sorrow only harder to bear. 


The first train out of Hinsdale did 
not leave until ten o’clock, and there 
was still a dreary waste of hours that 
must be lived through somehow. Mat- 
thewson packed his few belongings, 
and tramped up and down his room till 


breakfast-time; then he paid his bill, 
and left a fat white envelope with di- 
rections that it should be delivered im- 
mediately after his departure at ten 


o'clock. Thrusting his hat far down 
over his eyes, he strode through the 
open hotel doorway and turned up the 
street that led to the hills back of the 
town. Somewhere there must-be an 
escape from the sight of that red brick 
house set well back from the street! 

The stage had just driven up to the 
hotel doorway some time later when 
Matthewson appeared, ready for de- 
parture. 

“Letter, sir,” said the clerk, laying a 
detaining hand on his arm. “It come 
half an hour ago.” 

“Mr. Jack Arnold,” read Matthew- 
son, frowning at the unfamiliar wri- 
ting on the envelope. The next mo- 
ment his dazed eyes were reading these 
words: 


I am not Mary Stanhope, but Margaret 
Stanhope, her cousin. Mary died suddenly 
three months ago, leaving this house to me. 
I have no excuse to offer—there is none— 
that would count in the least, of course. 1 
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understand that. But I will say that every 
day of this past miserable week I have tried 
to tell you the truth—tried, and failed. That 
first shameful minute when I—I met you, 
had sealed my lips. 

Please don’t think I planned this thing. It 
has been even more of a surprise to me than 
it is now to you. Two weeks ago I would 
not have believed these last seven days pos- 
sible. Not by way of excuse, but by way of 
explanation, let me say this. Ever since | 
was a young girl I had known of you as 
Mary Stanhope’s lover. All her life I had 
her confidence, and when she died I promised 
her that nothing concerning her death should 
be written to the lover who, she was sure, 
had forgotten her. I knew, of course, of 
her unanswered letter, and when your tele- 
gram came, you cannot know how my heart 
ached for you. You can guess, perhaps, 
when I tell you that it was that which made 
me do as I did when I met you. I saw you 
standing there, your eyes shining with love 
and hope, and your arms open to take to 
your heart the Little Pard whom I knew you 
were never to see again. My eyes blurred. 
I, too, loved her, and “you and I were all 
that were left who knew and cared for her. 
Without realizing what I was doing, I 
walked straight toward you and into your 
arms. 

At the first touch of your lips I came to 
myself. You had taken me for Little Pard. 
With my light hair and blue eyes I was not 
unlike what you might have expected her 
to be after fifteen years’ absence. I struggled 
to free myself,.and tried to speak—to explain; 
but every word you said only made it more 
impossible after I had—had met you as I 
did. I told myself that when we were quieter 
and more composed, it would be easier. But 
each day it grew harder, more impossible to 
speak. You were so gentle, so considerate 
of the little sweetheart you thought so 
shy, that sometimes I forgot and for a mo- 
ment would be happy in your cheery com- 
panionship. This last was easier, perhaps, 
because nearly all my life I have been alone 
in the world. Very early I lost father 





mother, and sisters. Mary was all that I 
had left. 

I hope that you will forgive me, though 
I suppose it is more than I ought to expect. 
I wish that you might forgive me enough to 
go away and not ask to see me. But if you 
will not do that, if you insist upon seeing me, 
I will see you, of course, and tell you all 
that I can about—her. But I hope, I very 
much hope, that you will be kind, and let 
this be good-by. MARGARET STANHOPE. 


Matthewson crumpled the letter in 
his fingers and drew a long breath. He 
became conscious then that some one 
was shouting an angry summons from 
across the room. 

“The stage, sir! All aboard! Say, 
be you deef?” 

Matthewson lifted his head. 

“Stage? Oh, I reckon mebbe I won't 
go, after all,” he retorted, with so 
beaming a smile that the driver forgot 
to swear at the delay. 

Matthewson turned to the desk. 

“The letter I left—you hain't sent it 
yet?” he demanded eagerly. 

“Why, no, sir. You said——” 

“Ves, I know,” cut in Matthewson, 
as if minutes were precious. “But I’ve 
struck another trail. I reckon mebbe 
I'll take that ’ere letter myself. Thank 
ye. 

Two minutes later the somewhat 
puzzled clerk saw a stalwart form stri- 
ding up the worn brick walk to the lit- 
tle red brick house opposite. 

“Gosh!” he muttered under his 
breath; then, in a higher key: “Here, 
Pete, take them bags an’ things up- 
stairs. I cal’late the front room’s let 
again!" 
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bg OLD DUCK: I don’t 

really mean old, of course, but I 

do mean “Duck”; my _ only 
Duck, also my only Safety-Valve. If 
you could just half guess how nice it is 
writing to you, you wouldn’t be impa- 
tient with this preamble. Such adven- 
tures I’m having! I remember my 
poor, handsome dad, saying, when I 
was a small girl: “That child takes to 
adventures as a gosling takes to wa- 
ter.” Well,I suppose I haven’t changed, 
and I’m not perfectly dead sure that I 
want to change. I wonder if there’s 
an adventure microbe? If there is, he 
must be a bright little beast, and have 
a glorious time in life. I believe he 
likes me, and would eat out of my 
hand. 

Only think, you don’t know one sin- 
gle thing that has happened to me yet, 
except that I was “discovered” by a 
wintry-looking old gentleman from 
England, whose smile—when it reluc- 
tantly occurred, owing to me—was like 
a slowly pulled stitch, puckering a piece 





















of yellowish flannel. I did write you 
about him—didn’t I7—in the note that 
was all I had time to scribble before I 
was jerked up by my roots and trans- 
planted. 

If I hadn’t been deprived of you, be- 
cause my uncle's wife thought it “too 
ridiculous, at my age, keeping a gover- 
ness,” and if I hadn't been like a cat in 
a strange garret, in her poky town 
house, and wildly homesick for the 
blessed ranch that wasn’t home any 
more, I'm not sure I should have sub- 
mitted meekly to the uprooting. No; I 
wouldn't have left dad and you, and 
the ranch, for England and glory; but 
with the ranch sold, and dad in the big 
Beyond, I said to myself, he could just 
as well watch over his “little gal” in 
England as anywhere else. But I can 
tell you, mademoiselle, I nearly had a fit 
when I heard that I was a countess— 
a real, live countess; and so did my 
respected aunt. She suddenly thought 


quite a lot of me, by the way; and to 
hear her call me ‘dear Margaret” was 
like the sound a penny makes falling 
into a slot. 
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I didn’t know you could be a countess 
unless some earl came along, saying, 
“Will you marry me, my pretty maid?” 
and you said, “You can bet your bot- 
tom dollar I will, my boy,” or words to 
that effect. But it seems you can. And 
the way I happened to turn into one. 
when I would as soon have expected 
to turn into Cleopatra, or a gollywog, is 
this: 

My mother was an earl’s daughter. 
Think of her and dad never telling a 
soul! Why, if it had been Aunt Sarah 
she would have walked through Main 
Street at the most crowded time.of day, 
blowing the news through a trumpet. 
And wouldn’t she have put on airs! 
Yet, all these years since mother died 
—you -know, I wasn’t four when she 
went, and can hardly remember her, 
except in dreams I sometimes have— 
dad never hinted a hint to his brother 
Henry. But I can understand now 
why he brought me up so differently 
from other little girls in our great, wild, 
beautiful Texas; why he would have a 
French governess for me—you, dear- 
est!—why he wanted me to know so 
many things that I thought perfectly 
boresome, such as music and drawing 
and Italian as well as French; and why 
he was so particular about my gram- 
mar and my not talking through my 
nose. When I asked him what was the 
good of it all, as my ambition was to 
marry a “cow-puncher” as handsome as 
himself, or else be a lion tamer-ess, 
he would say: ‘You never can tell you 
mayn’t change, little gal, or what may 
happen.” 

I see now that he probably had This 
in his mind, as a possibility; for in all 
the long time they were married—I 
wasn’t born till eight years after, you 
know—mother must have told him 
things about her family, even if he 
didn’t know them before. 

“You’re very learned, dear; but per- 
haps even you never studied English 
law? If you had, maybe you would 
have a pulled stitch for a smile, too, 
like Mr. MacGregor, the solicitor, who 
came over to America on the off chance 
of discovering me. 

It appears that there are several old, 
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old families where, if no boys are lying 
about loose when wanted, a girl has a 
right to the title. Well, mother’s fami- 
ly is of that kind. Before the days 
when we were earls and countesses, 
there was an ancestor—I forgot to tell 
you we're Scottish—who did something 
for my favorite person in history—poor, 
beautiful Queen Mary Stuart; and she 
said not only, “Be thou Earl of Dal- 
marre”—or whatever they do say when 
they make earls—but, “If thou hast 
never a son, let thy daughter be a 
countess, and thy daughter’s daughter 
after her, if sons there be-none.” 

Accordingly a few countesses were 
sprinkled through the centuries; but 
mother’s father had three sons, and he 
didn’t like mother, poor little thing, be- 
cause his wife died when she was born, 
also because she was delicate and not 
pretty according to /tis ideas of beauty. 
Mother had a twin sister, about an hour 
younger than she, who was included in 
her father’s dislike, and the girls were 
left to come up almost as they chose, in 
this country, while Lord Dalmarre’s 
thoughts were centered in the boys. 

Because nobody knew exactly what 
to do with them, the twins were sent 
to boarding-school, and mother—when 
she was seventeen—was taken in her 
holidays by friends she was staying 
with, to see Buffalo Bill’s show. My 
dad was the handsomest and cleverest 
cowboy in it—how little we guessed 
that; one never suspects a parent of an 
exciting past—and mother fell in love 
with him when he was riding a buck- 
ing bronco. Her friends were ac- 
quainted with Colonel Cody, and took 
her behind the scenes, where she met 
her hero, and he was obliging enough 
to fall in love with her, too. Being 
an extraordinarily brave man, he went 
and tackled grandfather, with whom, 
according to all accounts, a bucking 
bronco simply wasn’t in it, if he—the 
earl, not the bronco—were in a rage. 
Naturally he told dad to go to—wher- 
ever fierce old gentlemen do tell in- 
eligible young lovers to go; so dad 
snatched mother, and they married and 
went to Texas, which was much nicer 
and cooler, I should think. 
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If you could have seen them at Liverpool ! 


And it appeared that I must live with these creatures 


in the north of Scotland! 


Dad made enough money after seven 
or eight hard years to buy a ranch— 
that last bit he told me—not any of 
the rest—and grandfather was so furi- 
ous, and so wrapped up in his sons, that 
he let his daughter slip out of his life, 
losing sight of her completely. 

I suppose grandfather hardly both- 
ered about the fact that his daughters 
could turn into countesses, if necessary, 


because it didn’t seem in those days 
that it ever would be necessary. But, 
as dad used to say—and Bernard Shaw 
says—“You never can tell.” The 
youngest son was shot in the Boer 
war; the middle one died of fever in 
India; and the eldest was killed in a 
motor accident last year. Imagine 
grandfather’s feelings! Suddenly the 
despised daughters or their children be- 
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came of paramount importance; for 
grandfather was old, had had a stroke, 
and might at any time have another. 

He and his solicitor, Mr. MacGregor, 
knew very well what had happened to 
the second twin. Like mother, she fell 
in love and ran away from school to 
be married, soon after her sister. But 
her lover wasn’t a splendid fellow, as 
dad was. He was a third-rate actor, 
who drank himself to death two years 
after their marriage, leaving her—I be- 
lieve she’d gone on the stage—with a 
son and a daughter. Before many 
years she herself died of pneumonia, 
or something quick. Meanwhile, the 
son, who was “unco’ guid,” as if to 
make up for his parents’ eccentricities, 
turned out studious, got scholarships 
and things, became tutor in a private 
school, and eventually married the 
widow of the proprietor, who had a lit- 
tle money. He’s twenty-seven now, 
and she’s nearly forty! As for his sis- 
ter, she’s been an actress, a journalist, 
and heaven knows what! She is con- 
sidered “a family disgrace” by her 
brother, and is not to be mentioned, so 
my sympathies are with her; for, as 
you'll soon hear, he and his wife are 
appalling. 

Still luckily for grandfather, that 
branch was only important in the ques- 
tion of succession if mother, or chil- 
dren of mother’s, couldn’t be found. 
Hardly was the breath out of his eld- 
est son’s body, when he sent Mr. Mac- 
Gregor hotfoot to America. Never 
having qualified for a sleuth-hound, the 
poor man wasted several months get- 
ting on our trail, and before he had 
tracked us down, grandfather died. 
Naturally, the schoolmaster grandson 
knew all that was going on, and his 
prophetic soul told him that he ought 
to be an earl. Accordingly, he made up 
his mind that we were all dead or had 
never been born. He and his wife 
made lovely plans, and just then Mr. 
MacGregor unearthed me, living calm- 
ly—more or less—in Uncle Henry’s 
house at Saundersville. 

All the way across to England I 
thought it was great fun being a count- 
ess off my own bat, and being called 


Lady Dalmarre. But when I saw how 
my young life was supposed to shape 
itself, on the other side, I would have 
jumped at being plain Peggy Darcy 
again—“Tom Darcy’s little gal, from 
Lone Star Ranch.” The thing was, I 
had either to be made a ward in chan- 
cery, or else have my only near rela- 
tives to live with me as my—guardians ; 
and those near relatives were the dis- 
appointed schoolmaster and his wife, 
the Wilbrahams, whose earldom and 
countessdom I'd snapped out of their 
mouths. They were ready to “do their 
duty” by me, and they were so incredi- 
bly good that no objection could be 
found to them; besides, if I “kicked,” 
and clamored to be a ward in chancery, 
rather than accept the Wilbrahams as 
my daily portion, I would have to live 
with some one, and that might prove 
to be jumping out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. Altogether, being rather 
dazed with so many alternatives flung 
at my head, like a little idiot I chose 
the Wilbrahams, before I saw them. 
When they met us at Liverpool I could 
have screamed, but it was too late to 
shed them then, with decency, because 
they’d been accepted by wireless. 

If you could have seen them at Liver- 
pool! He, young in years, but the kind 
that is born old, and has chronic sniv- 
els, perfectly bald eyes, and ears like 
handles on a coffee-urn. She, with the 
complexion of a pickled cabbage, and 
a figure not only sticking out wher- 
ever it ought to stick in and in where 
it ought to stick out, but the air of be- 
ing proud of it, as the only really virtu- 
ous and proper kind of figure for a self- 
respecting female to have. No woman 
with a soul could have worn a hat like 
hers. Why, if a prize were offered for 
the ugliest hat in the world, you 
wouldn’t dream it could be possible to 
produce one equal to that. And it ap- 
peared that I must live with these crea- 
tures in the north of Scotland! 

It seems that grandfather and _ his 
three sons, like most of their fore- 
bears, were extravagant, and the conse- 
quence is that the heir—that’s me, 
grammar or no grammar—will have to 
“live quietly” for a term of years. The 
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town house is let to a rich American, 
and Dalmarre Castle is in too ram- 
shackle a state to let, so it has to be 
lived in by the family. I should have 
loved the idea, without the Wilbrahams, 
but unfortunately the Wilbrahams loved 
the idea, in spite of me; for a castle, 
even if tumbling to bits, was a cut above 
a school in a smug suburb. They had 
made all their preparations for the 
change, leaving their head tutor in 
charge of the school, and were ready to 
begin looking after me from the mo- 
ment I landed till I married or died— 
preferably the latter. And how can a 
girl marry if hidden in a ruin, practic- 
ally at the end of the world? Might 
as well be a princess in a glass retort, 
in the power of a wicked dragon with 
seven heads. 

The Wilbrahams thought the sooner 
we “got home” the better, but as a 
great concession to my youth and fri- 
volity, arranged that I should remain 
in London long enough to see a few 
sights, such as the Abbey, the Tower, 
and the mummies in the British Mu- 
seum. 

Of course, we stopped at a perfectly 
decrepit hotel, in an out-of-the-way 
part of town, as far as any one or 
anything really nice was concerned; 
but, thank goodness, I got into the 
papers, probably owing to some bless- 
edly indiscreet person on board ship. 
Presto! I was a celebrity; and though 
the Grimmies—that’s my name for my 
good cousins—did their best to quench 
my vanity by saying mine was a mere- 
tricious kind of fame, they couldn’t 
spoil my fun. It wasn’t altogether 
agreeable to be told that the connec- 
tions and friends of grandfather’s who 
rushed to call regarded me as a sort of 
dime-museum curiosity, and dubbed me 
“the Cowboy Countess” behind my 
back; but it was better than disappear- 
ing into space without being called upon 
at all. The newspapers were full of 
me. I was snap-shotted every time I 
put my nose out of doors, and I gave 
“interviews” to nice-looking young 
journalists, just to shock the Wilbra- 
hams. 

The king and queen heard all the 
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details of the “Dalmarre Romance,” as 
the papers put it, and were angelic 
enough to take an interest in me. A 
dear old, funny Lady Bellington, who 
boasts of having been in love with 
grandfather when young, championed 
my cause; and when it was intimated 
that it would be well for me to make 
my bow at the last court of the season, 
she offered to present me. Also, she 
chose my frock. Where I should be 
now, if Mrs. Wilbraham had done it, 
the saints alone know. Anyhow, I’m 
sure I wouldn’t have been at Windsor 
Castle! 

Well, I was presented, and Lady Bel- 
lington having taken pains with me, I 
didn’t disgrace myself at Buckingham 
Palace, as Mrs. Grimmy hinted that I 
would do. The queen was so adorable 
that I forgot to be frightened, and in 
the midst of all her duties she found 
time to ask me kind little questions 
about myself. Without quite knowing 
what I was doing, I blurted out some- 
thing of the truth—that is, my feeling 
for the Wilbrahams, and dread of liv- 
ing at Dalmarre with them. The next 
thing that happened was an invitation 
to a royal garden party for us all. For- 
tunately for me, Mrs. Wilbraham wore 
a hard bullet of a hat which sat on her 
head like a remote and- dreaded con- 
tingency, and made her look more of a 
Gorgon than ever. I saw the dear 
queen glance at it, and felt sure she 
would understand something of what I 
must suffer from such a woman, but 
I didn’t dare to dream that she would 
deliver me from bondage. That is ex- 
actly what she did, though, and it may 
have been partly the hat, for you must 
have read what exquisite taste she has. 
Before I could be whisked out of Lon- 
don, she expressed the wish that I 
should attend on her at court, and a 
royal wish being a command, the Wil- 
brahams had to give me up, an un- 
eaten morsel, just as they had got me 
on their plate. 

One of the queen’s maids of honor 
had just married, so there was a vacan- 
cy; but, of course, I knew it was to her 
sympathy and kindness of heart I owed 
the chance. 
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“My dear Lady Bellington, I regret to say I’ve come to meet you on very unpleasant business,” he replied. 


The Wilbrahams were green with 
rage, and considered me no more fit for 
a position at court than a kangaroo or 
other wild animal; but Mr. MacGregor 
was quite kind, and said that by the 
time I wanted to live at Dalmarre 
Castle, he would try and roll together 
money enough to have it repaired for 
me. As for the Grimmies, they had to 
go back to their school. I pity the 
boys! 

No sooner had the “Cowboy Count- 
ess” been magically transformed into a 
maid of honor than she began to thank 
dad and you for teaching her young 


ideas to shoot in so many directions. 
At dinner-parties, when their majesties 
entertain distinguished foreigners, my 
fluent French and’ Italian, and even my 
smattering of German, come in splen- 
didly. The queen has actually compli- 
mented me on my voice in singing; she 
has admired a sketch I made of the 
Long Walk here at Windsor; and she 
is quite amused with my banjo per- 
formances. Am I not lucky? And the 
girl whose “waits” alternate with mine, 
Lady Maud Wentworth, is charming. 
She tells me in the kindest’ way when 
I am*being too weird, but says I may 
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be “original” as much as I like. That’s 
a comfort, because I do feel like a bot- 
tle of champagne when the cork has 
just popped out, so happy and 





SATURDAY. 

I had written as far as that, dear 
mademoiselle, when I was whisked 
away in the midst of my letter. Now, 
though only three days have passed, I 
feel about ten years older than when I 
called you a “dearest duck.” I was on 
the point of telling you about an ad- 
venture I expected to have; but since 
then I’ve had one which I didn’t ex- 
pect; and I don’t suppose I can ever 
be quite the same girl again. 

I had leave to go and spend Wed- 
nesday night in London with old Lady 
Bellington, as it was Maud’s wait; and 
nobody but Lady B. and Maud knew 
that I’d asked for an invitation. Maud 
knew, because it was really for her I 
was going. I can tell you this, though 
I couldn’t and can’t tell any one on this 
side the water. Maud is one of the 
sweetest and prettiest girls you ever 
saw, but almost too timid. I’m afraid 
in Texas she’d be called a coward, just 
as in London I’m called a “cowboy” 
countess, because I’m not timid. She’s 
been a dear to me, and before we'd 
been sister maids of honor for a week, 
I'd told her that I’d do anything in 
the world for her. Well, the other day 
she took me at my word, neither of us 
dreaming what would come of it. 

_ Maud confessed that she’d got into a 
scrape. Of course, there was a man in 
it—quite a horrid man, though he’s in 
a very. good position in the Foreign 
Office, and much older than Maud. He 
used to visit at her father’s country 
house, shoot with her brothers, and 
make love to her—on the sly. That 
was when she was only sixteen, and 
she wrote him some silly letters. Af- 
terward her family grew to dislike the 
man because of some action of his 
which they thought caddish. He wasn’t 
asked to the house any more, and Maud 
was forbidden to dance with him at 
balls. But—he’d kept her letters, and 
now he was threatening to show them 
to a man she’s falling in love with, 
8 
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unless she would keep an appointment 
in London and ask for the letters her- 
self. 

Maud dared not go, for fear it should 
be a trick, yet she felt she would al- 
most die with shame if a certain person 
found out how silly she’d been, and she 
asked if I would go. 

“You have so much courage,” she 
said. “I don’t believe you're afraid of 
anything.” 

Well, I’m not afraid of a man, any- 
how! I said I would go; and Maud 
and I made up a plan together. The 
visit to Lady Bellington was the up- 
shot of it. I was to slip out when I 
was supposed to have gone early to bed, 
take a cab, and keep the appointment 
made for Maud. It was only at the 
Marble Arch, at ten o’clock, so it didn’t 
seem very dangerous in itself. I was 
to hft up my veil, and strprise the 
wretch, who of course expected Maud. 
I was sure that somehow or other I 
would get the letters; but it was rather 
worse than I thought it was going 
to be, because Mr. —no, even to 
you, I won’t mention his name, for I’ve 
promised—because hie recognized me 
from my pictures in the papers at the 
time of the craze about me, and ex- 
claimed, in such a hateful tone: “By 
Jove, Lady Dalmarre! What a likeness 
to——” 

There he broke off short, and the only 
thing I could think of at the time was 
that he meant those photographs. AI- 
so, he mumbled something about “an 
extraordinary coincidence,” but I was a 
good deal excited, and hardly noticed. 
He was awfully handsome, just the 
sort of man a romantic child of sixteen 
would adore, and a sensible girl of 
twenty would distrust, as a lover. We 
had a battle of words, but at last he 
said that, if I would swear not to tell, 
whatever might happen, where I’d been 
at this hour, he would give me the six 
letters. 

Said I: “Tell, indeed! What kind 
of girl do you think I am? Of course 
I won’t tell; but I won’t ‘swear’ either, 
if I am’a cowboy countess.” 

So I got the letters, and I ought to 
have been happy, but somehow I wasn’t. 




















Nobody at Lady Bellington’s heard or 
saw me go out or come in, I was al- 
most sure; still, I had a load on my 
breast, hot and sickly and heavy, like 
the black cat that nearly choked me 
when I was a baby, in my cradle. 
Next morning, Thursday, I was up 
early, knowing Lady Bellington’s old- 
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I stretched out my hands to kind Lady Bellington, but involuntarily she shrank away from me with 
a look of horror. 
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fashioned, energetic habits, and found 
her already in the dining-room when I 
got down. She was reading the Daily 
View and looking excited. 

“Dear me, how do such things get 
into the papers?” she exclaimed. “Jost 
indiscreet! It will do a lot of harm.” 

She handed me the Viczw, which is a 




















sensational but very interesting paper, 
rather like our American journals, and 
there, in the most important column, I 
saw, in big black letters: “Our Mili- 
tary Alliance with France. The Truth 
About the Treaty.” 

Being more American than English, 
I didn’t realize the enormity of such a 
report having got into a newspaper, un- 
til Lady Bellington explained that if 
there were such a treaty, it was a secret 
cne, and other countries were not sup- 
posed to know. Now the fat would be 
in the fire, and there would be a row 
all round. 

“The Daily View is what you call a 
yellow journal,” said she; ‘yet, to give 
the devil—in other words, the editor— 
his due, I. don’t think even he would 
have been capable of publishing this. 
But I am acquainted with his wife, and 
I happen to know that he’s ill with 
nervous prostration from overwork, and 
has been ordered off on a sea voyage. 
His assistant, some comparatively ob- 
scure creature, has been doing his work 
for the last six weeks; and now I 
come to think of it, there have been 
several most indiscreet things in the 
paper during that time. .The Foreign 
Office will be out of its wits this morn- 
ing. I wonder if there’s a ‘leakage’ 
anywhere? I suppose, of course, you 
heard no such rumor as. this while the 
French president was over here visit- 
ing the king and queen a_ fortnight 
ago?” 

“No, indeed,” I answered; “and if I 
had, of course I wouldn’t tell even you, 
Lady Bellington. Maids of honor must 
be ‘maids of honor,’ you know.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t asking you seriously to 
tell any tales out of school,” the dear 
old lady apologized. “But every one 
said what a fancy the president took to 
you, because of your interesting his- 
tory, and your perfect French accent.” 

“My mademoiselle was a very, very 
distant connection of his people,” said 
I—you remember telling me that—‘“‘so 





he felt a family pride in my accent.” 
That changed the subject from polit- 
ical affairs to private ones, and we 
talked no more of the military alliance, 
whether it existed or didn’t exist, but 
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discussed some shopping Lady Belling- 
ton wanted me to do with her. We de- 
cided to go out immediately, lunch at 
some convenient restaurant, and after- 
ward drive straight to Paddington, 
where I was to take the three-o’clock 
train back to Windsor. Lady Belling- 
ton’s maid would pack for me, and 
meet us at ten minutes to three with 
my dressing-bag.. She’s a kind old 
thing, quite her mistress’ age, and was 


_ to travel with me to the castle. 


All through the morning I couldn’t 
shake off my oppression. We were 
later than we expected in reaching Pad- 
dington for my return journey to 
Windsor, and it was about five minutes 
to three when we arrived on the plat- 
form at the station. 

“There’s Nelson!” said I, referring 
to the maid who was to meet me with 
my dressing-bag. ‘And how funny— 
talking to two men, one of them quite 
distinguished-looking !”’ 

“Why!” exclaimed Lady Bellington, 
as we came nearer. “It’s Sir Pollard 
Hawkins, a high dignitary in the For- 
eign Office. The other hasn’t quite the 
air of a gentleman. Who can he be? 
And why should they have noticed my 
maid ?” 

At that instant the thin, middle-aged, 
eagle-faced man Lady Bellington had 
called Sir Pollard Hawkins caught 
sight of us, and came forward, as sol- 
emn as a “hanging judge.” 

“How do you do, Sir Pollard?” asked 
my kind old friend, who knows every- 
body worth knowing. 

“My dear Lady Bellington, I regret 
to say I’ve come to meet you on very 
unpleasant business,” he replied. “How- 
ever, it does not concern you person- 
ally, but Lady Dalmarre.” 

“Why, you don’t know her, do you?” 
cried Lady Bellington. 

“By sight only,” said he. 
have business ft 

“She’s got to take a train to Wind- 
sor, in five minutes,” broke in Lady 
Bellington. “The queen expects her.” 

“No; the queen does not expect her, 
Lady Bellington, until this business 
which brings me is settled. And unless 
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it be settled satisfactorily, which at 
present seems impossible, Lady Dal- 
marre will not go back to Windsor or 
see her majesty again.” 

It was clear that something dreadful 
had happened. My knees felt weak, but 
I wouldn’t give in. As we all walked 
away to a quieter part of the station, 
my train went out, and I felt as if my 
light-hearted youth were slipping away 
from me in it. 

The matter which had brought him 
couldn’t wait, said Sir Pollard, so we 
were not able to go back to Lady Bel- 
lington’s and “have it out,” as she sug- 
gested. We simply stood in a deserted 
place, as I saw my train steam off, the 
common man standing slightly in the 
background, like an executioner. 

I thought I was preparted for any- 
thing, and yet Sir Pollard Hawkins’ 
first question came like a thunderbolt. 

“Where were you, Lady Dalmarre, 
at ten o’clock last night?” 

I gasped, and all my blood seemed 
to burn in my cheeks. While I hesi- 
tated what to say—since to Maud’s 


friend it was impossible to tell the 
truth, and to dad’s “little girl” impos- 
sible to tell a lie—the pale, grave man 
broke in: 

“T thought so. 
I will tell you where you were, Lady 


You cannot answer. 


Dalmarre. You were in Fleet Street, 
at the office of the Daily View, at ex- 
actly ten minutes past ten, asking for 
the editor by name, and sending up a 
visiting-card with ‘Countess of Dal- 
marre’ on it.” 

“Tt’s an absolute falsehood!” I 
gasped. “Why, I’ve never even had a 
visiting-card engraved!” 

“The engraving is a detail,” said the 
Foreign Office dignitary icily. “You 
were seen there last night by a trusted 
messenger of ours, who had been sent 
to the editor on government business. 
He recognized you from your many 
photographs, also saw the card, and 
thought your presence at such a place 
and hour very strange. Naturally, 
however, he did not report it until this 
morning, after the publication of that 
abominable article on—on a certain al- 
liance between this country and France. 
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The secretary was then informed of 
your visit to the newspaper office, just 
as he was on the point of hurrying to 
the prime minister’s. A telegram was 
immediately sent to the comptroller of 
the queen’s household, inquiring if you 
were there; and when the answer 
stated that you were with Lady Belling- 
ton, I went at once to Eaton Square, 
only to find that you were both out, not 
expected back to lunch. Fortunately I 
ascertained the train you intended to 
take, and though too much time has 
been lost x 

“What do you mean?” I flung at 
him, my courage coming back because 
I was so angry. “Surely you don’t 
expect me to apologize for an indiscre- 
tion I would be incapable of commit- 
ting even if I’d known f 

“A crime, not an indiscretion, and a 
prison offense under the new law,” said 
Sir Pollard Hawkins’ cold voice. “The 
betrayal of a state secret. There have 
been some strange leakages from high 
places to the Daily View offices these 
last few weeks, since the editor, who 
has some little sense of decency, left 
his assistant in charge. A detective 
has accompanied me, Lady Dalmarre, 
and i 

“T will appeal to the queen against 
such a horrible injustice!” I panted. 

“You will hold no communication 
with her majesty unless you can clear 
yourself. She shall not be dragged into 
this sordid and disgusting matter.” 

“Then let me clear myself,’ I in- 
sisted, with a sudden inspiration. “Take 
me with you—now—to the office of that 
paper, and show me to the editor. If 
he says I brought him this state secret. 
I'll go to prison without a word.” 

“Editors don’t give away their con- 
tributors,” sneered Sir Pollard. 

“But I will order him to tell you if 
I am his contributor,” I cried. 

“For my sake, and her grandfather’s 
sake, if not her own, you must grant 
this,” said poor Lady Bellington, who 
was looking a hundred. “Peggy, why 
don’t you swear to him that you were 
in your room undressing for bed at ten 
o’clock last night, because you were 
tired and didn’t want to go to the thea- 
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ter? You were in your room, weren't 
rou?” 

“No, dearest Lady Bellington, I 
wasn’t,” I had to reply. “I can’t in 
honor tell you where I was, but I was 
doing good, not harm, and I was not 
within two miles of Fleet Street.” 

“We will go there now, then, before 
proceeding further,” said Sir Pollard. 
“By this time the acting editor will 
have arrived at 
his office.” 

It was a 
hateful drive 
from Padding- 
ton to Fleet 
Street; Lady 
Bellington, Sir 
Pollard, and I 
in her car- 
riage; the de- 
tective— 
or whatever he 
was—in a taxi 
following close 
behind. Sir 
Pollard Haw- 
kins’ card 
opened the edi- 
tor’s door to 
us at once, and 
from the wait- 
ing-room, 
where we were 
kept — scarcely 
more than a 
minute, we 
were ushered 
straight into 
bis, 4. mever 
saw an editor 
before, and 
was surprised 
that this one 
was quite young; but then, of course, 
he was really no more than a pro- 
moted assistant. He had a foxy sort 
of face, and I disliked him at sight; 
but he was evidently nervous, and 
looked as if he were almost as miser- 
able as I. 

Sir Pollard began by remarking that, 
as Mr. Janson already knew how the 
government regarded his actions of the 
morning, he had not come to express 
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At last she broke out erying, saying she hadn’t meant 
any harm to me. 
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further displeasure, though nothing 
could exaggerate the disapproval felt. 
He had merely accompanied the Count- 
ess of Dalmarre, who had an errand of 
her own. He paused, to give me my 
opening, and I seized it. 

“Sir,” I said, “if I came here to 
this office last night or any other time, 
bringing you news for your paper, or if 
I have held communication with you 

in any other 

way, I wish—I 

most earnestly 

beg you to teil 

Sir: Poltard 

Hawkins now, 

before my 

face.” 

Mr. Janson 

looked at me 

strangely and 

searchingly, as 

if: he: were 

hideously puz- 

zled and = un- 
comfortable. 

“Do you 
really mean 
that, Lavy 
Dalmarre?” he 
asked. 

“T do indeed, 
every word of 
it,’ said I, sure 
that at last I 
should be ex- 
onerated. 

“Well, then, 
since you say 
with your own 
lips that you 
desire me to 
speak, you 
must have a 
good reason, I suppose. My answer, 
then, is: You were here last night, at 
a little after ten. You brought me the 
news about the military alliance, which 
you said you had actually overheard 
discussed at Windsor, therefore I- was 
the more ready to print it as genuine. 
I promised to pay you, this afternoon, 
the sum of one thousand pounds for 
the information, in addition to several 
other smaller coups vou have lately 
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helped the paper to bring off since I 
took charge i 

This was too much. It was like some 
awful nightmare from which I couldn’t 
wake up. I thought that I was going 
to faint for the first time in my life. 
I stretched out my hands to kind Lady 
Bellington, but involuntarily she shrank 
away from me with a look of horror. 
Sir Pollard Hawkins was like a bronze 
statue. J saw him glance from me to 
his policeman. Now I was going to 
be arrested—dad’s “little gal!” 

And just at that instant an office- 
boy’s voice at the door said: 

“The Countess of Dalmarre to see 
you, sir. Says she has appointment 
for three o’clock.” 

Suddenly I felt alive again, as if 
some one were shaking me hard to get 
me out of the nightmare. 

The editor started, looking absolute- 
ly bewildered. Lady Bellington and Sir 
Pollard stared at each other. Only 
the detective man kept his head. 

“Better see the lady immediately, 
sir,” he said in a low tone. “Perhaps 
you'll allow us all to walk into the 
inner room you have there.” 

I don’t know if we waited for per- 
mission. Anyway, we went. It was 
only a kind of book cupboard, and very 
musty. A minute later I heard a voice 
—oh, so like mine !—saying brightly: 

“Well, Mr. Janson, I’ve come for my 
money. We’ve made a fine sensation, 
haven’t we?” 

Perhaps Sir “Pollard would have 
stopped me for some red-tape reason 
or other if he could, but before I knew 
myself what I meant to do, I flashed 
out into the editor’s room, and the 
others followed. 


There stood a girl—well, I suppose _ 


I must say, almost exactly like me, or 
like the way I would look under rather 
a thick net veil with dots all over it. 
She was taller, maybe, and not so slim, 
perhaps; but—well, I couldn’t blame 
the editor. That’s only fair to say! 
Even her dress and hat, though not 
copies of mine, by any means, were 
more or less of the same style in a 
cheap way; quite like enough to de- 
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ceive such an unobservant animal as a 
man. 

She simply gasped when she saw me, 
and would have flown to the door, but 
the policeman jumped in front of it. 

“No, you don’t!” said he. “Now, 
who are you?” 

Well, who do you think she was, 
dearest? I believe I knew by instinct 
before she confessed. She was my 
cousin: the journalist, actress, ne’er- 
do-weel daughter of my mother’s twin 
sister. So no wonder she’s like me, 
poor wretch. It seems she’d been amu- 
sing herself by aping me ever since I 
arrived in England, so as to be stared 
at by people who took her for the 
“Cowboy Countess.” 

It was in the papers, as a bit of court 
gossip, that the French president had 
been pleased with me and my accent; 
and she—her name’s Ada Wilbraham— 
said that was what put it into her head 
to give the “tip” about the military 
alliance, as if from me. It made it 


seem “very authentic,” she explained, 
and at last she broke out crying, saying 


she hadn’t meant any harm to me. She 
had to earn money, and she had got 
the information from a friend. More 
than that she would not tell, and some- 
how I don’t believe she ever will, poor 
creature, not even if they put her in 
prison and keep her there for years. 
But—though, of course, I couldn’t 
prove anything, even if I were able to 
try—I can’t help thinking that her 
friend is a certain person in the em- 
ploy of the Foreign Office, who ex- 
claimed, at ten o'clock, by the Marble 
Arch: “By Jove, Lady Dalmarrei 
What a strange coincidence!’ 

Maud says he’s far too fond of bridge 
and baccarat, and that it will ruin him 
some day. What if he knew that girl 
had gone to Fleet Street at that very 
hour, personating me? It would ac- 
count for his giving me Maud’s letters 
so easily, on my promise never to tell 
where I had been at that time. 

Well, it’s all happily over now, and 
the queen has been more than ever an- 
gelic to me. She knows, of course. But 
Maud doesn’t, and never will from me. 

Your loving pupil, Peacy. 
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HE police are now driving the 
people to the opera-house, so 
that ‘Rienzi’ shall not be with- 

out audiences. It is proposed to send 
the Polish prisoners to hear it. One 
of them turned pale with fright when 
it was suggested that he be sent there 
to force him to confess.” 

With such welcome as this the critics 
of the day saluted the first successful 
opera of the greatest of opera compo- 
sers. The composer, of course, was 
Richard Wagner; the opera “Rienzi,” 
which he had based on the novel of 
Bulwer Lytton. 

Wagner had a positive genius for 
accumulating bad press-notices. For 
the greater part of his life the ma- 
jority of the critics treated him not 
merely as a writer of wretched libret- 
tos and worse music, but as a positive 
nuisance, an intolerable bore, and at 
the same time a menace to art, morals, 
and health. They organized crusades 
against him as if he were a Paynim. 
And the result was as before. In spite 
of all the crusades the Paynim retained 
the Holy Land. 

Wagner was the son of a police- 
court clerk, who died shortly after the 
child’s birth. The mother married an 
actor; Wagner’s brother and_ sister 
went on the stage, and his first -wife 
was an actress. He was reared in the 
theater. When he: was fourteen he 
wrote a tragedy so gory that all his 
characters were dead in the first act 
and had to be lugged back as ghosts 
to make a second act. 


Next Wagner took to music, and his 
one symphony was written and played 
while he was yet only nineteen. Then 
he made his lifelong resolution to com- 
bine drama and music as they had never 
been welded before. 

His sister was so shocked by his first 
libretto that he burned it. For liveli- 
hood he became a chorus-master, de- 
voting his leisure to an opera “Die 
Feen’” which was accepted for pro- 
duction, but never produced. He based 
his next work on Shakespeare’s “Meas- 
ure for Measure,” calling it “Das 
Liebesverbot.” It was accepted by a 
bankrupt troupe, and on the first night 
the troupe went all to pieces in the 
performance. The second night never 
was. An audience of three turned up; 
Wagner’s landlady and her husband, 
and a Polish Jew. A fight between 
the tenor and the prima donna’s hus- 
hand caused the dismissal of these 
three. 

Years after, when Wagner was a big 
name, a movement was made to revive 
the ill-starred work, but the libretto 
proved too strong even for stomachs 
by this time hardened to Wagner’s 
plots. 

Eventually Wagner found himself a 
conductor in Riga. Once more the 
troupe went into bankruptcy, and Wag- 
ner was left with no resources but his 
debts, and the manuscript of a never- 
finished comic-opera libretto. To es- 
cape his enthusiastic creditors, he dis- 
guised himself and his wife and their 
dog, and stole out of the country. They 
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took a steamer to London, which they 
abandoned for Paris, which abandoned 
them. 

Their life was one of pitiful hard- 
ships and of intimate acquaintance 
with hunger and cold. Wagner made 
piano versions of the operatic airs of 
the despised but colossally successful 
Donizetti. He tried to get a job in 
the chorus of an operatic company, 
but was found absolutely without voice. 
He wrote songs and sold them for two 
dollars apiece, when he could get that. 
He wrote articles for the papers, and 
even descended to a novelette. He 
and his pretty wife came perilously near 
starvation. Probably they would have 
starved, but fortunately somebody stole 
the dog. Fortunately for the dog, too. 
It was a large dog with a large appe- 
tite. 

In Wagner’s distress he was forced 
to sell a scenario he had drawn up for 
an opera to be called “The Flying 
Dutchman.” The Grand Opéra peo- 
ple paid him one hundred dollars for 
it, and would not let him finish the 
libretto or set it to music. This task 
they gave to other people, two libret- 
tists and a composer named _ Dietsch, 
chiefly famous now for this fact. 

Muddling along somehow, Wagner 
reached his thirtieth year. Then his 
operatic version of Bulwer Lytton’s 
“Rienzi” was produced at Dresden 
with distinct popular success, though the 
critics proceeded to take it as a per- 
sonal insult. Wagner said that it was 
“a play in music; from it my new de- 
velopment as a musical dramatist now 
continued.” But it was with his next 
opera that he made his real start. As 
he says: “With ‘The Flying Dutchman’ 
begins my new career as a poet; I was 
now no longer a writer of operatic 
libretti.” Even in this work, for which 
he made his own libretto, he had by 
no means emancipated himself com- 
pletely from traditional forms. The 
score is marked as other men’s scores 
had been with “Aria,” “Scena, duet, and 


chorus,” etc. He had not yet arrived 
at the flowing stream of uninterrupted 
music which characterizes his great 
revolution. And yet, “The Flying 


Dutchman,” which now seems rather 
formal and old-fashioned, almost Ita- 
lian in its arioso tunes, struck the peo- 
ple of the time into the state of be- 
wilderment which is the first effect of 
Wagnerian music. 

The libretto would bewilder naval 
experts especially. No horny-handed 
tar attempting a violin for the first 
time could more alarm a musician than 
a musician attempting to sail a ship 
would alarm a sailor. In all the his- 
tory of ludicrous blunders in seaman- 
ship as she is wrote by landlubbers, 
the most ludicrous is probably that of 
Wagner. Although he got his inspira- 
tion in the storms that beset him and 
his wife on their flight from Riga, he 
was probably too seasick to pick up 
much navigation. 

In “The Flying Dutchman” he opens 
the first act with a heavy storm on a 
rock-bound coast. In comes a ship and 
the pilot steers it straight to the rocks 
as if they were a Coney Island pier. 
Then, as Runciman puts it, “the 
captain goes ashore to see whether 
shipwreck is imminent.” Shortly after, 
another ship enters and bangs comfort- 
ably ashore. The new ship has blood- 
red sails, a black hull, and a mysterious 
silent crew. 

The captain of the newly arrived ship 
steps to land and rejoices that another 
seven years’ ordeal is over and he has 
one more brief respite, one more chance 
of escape from his eternal torment. For 
the newcomer is no other than the 
Flying Dutchman, doomed to sail the 
seas till Judgment Day, just because 
once yvhen he was trying to round a 
cape in the teeth of a gale, the devil 
overheard him swear that he would 
keep on trying to all eternity. 

If every ship’s captain who swore 
in a storm were held to his word there 
would be a large flock of flying sailors. 
But the Dutchman has one hope of es- 
cape: If a maiden can be found to love 
him in spite of all, even of death, his 
curse shall come to an end. 

In the version of Wagner the Dutch- 
man on landing is invited to the home 
of Captain Daland, who, as the Dutch- 
man learns, has a daughter. Imme- 
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diately he offers a chest of pearls for 
her hand without seeing her. He prob- 
ably felt that almost any bride was bet- 
ter than more ocean travel. Captain 
Daland, hearing that the Dutchman has 
pearis to cast, repeats his invitation. 

The second act shows the Daland 
home with a spinning-circle of girls 
at work, and at song. A portrait of a 
mysterious man is on the wall. Dal- 
and’s daughter, Senta, is persuaded— 
as prima donnas often are—to sing the 
legend of the stranger. To the fasci- 
nating whir of spinning-wheels she 
sings the beautiful ballad of the Flying 
Dutchman. In conclusion she exclaims 
that she would love to be the faithful 
woman to save the poor man. Her 
fiancé, Erik, overhears this, and is not 
unnaturally vexed. When she tells him 
that she believes it to be her destiny 
to redeem the Flying Dutchman, Erik 
leaves her in a rage. As the girl stares 
at the portrait, her father enters with 
its living original. He leaves the two 
alone together. With the Dutchman 
so eager and Senta so ready, the be- 
trothal is not long delayed. 

The third act shows the bay with 
sailors and maidens making merry on 
Dalana’s ship. But on the Dutchman's 
boat all is silent, till at length a blue 
flame appears and the mystic vessel 
begins to rock in a sudden storm, 
though Dalana’s ship rests quiet and the 
bay is calm. The effect of this pri- 
vate hurricane depends on the stage- 
manager; he may make it shockingly 
funny or creepily weird. 

Senta appears, followed by Erik, 
who implores her not to sacrifice her- 
self. The Dutchman, seeing them to- 
gether, reverts to his old despair and 
prepares to renew his eternal cruise. 
Senta begs him to stay, but he mocks 
her and goes aboard his ship, which 
sets sail. Senta breaking loose from 
her father leaps into the sea crying: 
“Here am I, faithful unto death!” 

The ghost ship sinks, but in the red 
sunset Senta and the Dutchman are 
seen transported to heaven in each 
other’s embrace, somewhat as Faust 
and Little Eva have found the Beau- 
tiful Gates Ajar. 
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The fate of this opera reminds one 
of Saturn gobbling his own children. 
Wagner’s later works were so much 
greater that they render this rather 


ridiculous in spots. It was almost the 
last of his works that I saw, and I con- 
fess that certain scenes put me to sleep. 
But by this time the opera was over 
half a century old, and Wagner had 
been dead nearly a score of years. 

The works that followed were a li- 
bretto, “The Saracens,’ which was 
never made use of, and—it seems a 
rather odd thing in Wagner's life—a 
Biblical scene for three choirs and a 
full orchestra. At this time he was 
spending a fat seven years as royal 
conductor at the Dresden Opera and at 
the Cathedral. 

Meanwhile his next opera, his first 
really Wagnerian opera, “Tannhauser,” 
was produced at Dresden. He was then 
thirty-two years old, and the old cry 
that he was not to be understood of 
the people began to rise in volume. 
As a matter of fact it was the critics 
who could not understand him. The 
people have almost always seized his 
meaning, because it was dramatic and 
because, having paid for their seats 
and having no axes to grind, they lis- 
tened with hospitable hearts. 

The overture to “Tannhauser,” with 
its pilgrim chorus warring austerely 
with the nervous Venus music, is a 
household word to-day. Village bands 
play it. Yet the scholars of that time 
could not stomach it. Hauptmann 
called it “altogether atrocious, incred- 
ibly awkward, long, and tedious.” The 
plot was called “distressing, harassing.” 
Even the great soprano, Madame Dev- 
rient, told Wagner: “You write such 
eccentric stuff it is hardly possible to 
sing it.” 

To-day the fault found with this 
opera, is that it is so full of catchy 
tunes that it lacks dramatic sincerity! 
The plot is a compound of Wagner’s 
own; made up of the legend of Tann- 
hduser’s visit to the Venusberg, and of 
the contest of singers at the Wartburg. 
Its basis is partly historical. In old 
Germany there were noblemen who 
wrote and sang their own love-songs, 
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or “Minnelieder,” in lyric contests held 
at a castle near the so-called Venus 
Mountain. 

Legends told that the German god- 
dess of spring, Holda, who was speed- 
ily confounded with the Greek god- 
dess of love, had been driven by Chris- 
tianity to take refuge in the caverns 
and grottos of the mountain. Thither 
she lured whomsoever she could. 

Among her victims was the great 
minstrel, Tannhduser, beloved by and 
in love with the noble Elisabeth, 
daughter of the Landgrave Hermann. 
The restless soul of the singer had led 
him to the arms of Venus, and the first 
scene shows him already weary of her 
cloying delights. He pleads for a re- 
turn to the simple joys of earth, and 
the sullen goddess releases him, warn- 
ing him that his Christian friends will 
never forgive him. 

She and her court of sirens vanish, 
and he finds himself prostrate before a 
shrine of the Virgin. A file of pil- 
grims on their way to Rome pass by, 
,and Tannhduser joins their solemn 
chant. The Landgrave and various 
minstrels appear; they welcome Tann- 
hiuser from his supposed foreign trav- 
el and invite him to the contest. His 
old friend Wolfram von Eschenbach 
informs him that £lisabeth still loves 
him. 

The second act shows the great hall 
in which the lovers are reunited and 
the vocal Marathon takes place, the 
spectators entering to one of the most 
stirring marches ever written. The 
minstrels sing their lays extolling the 
purity of true love, but the ever impa- 
tient Tannhiduser mocks them with a 
wild rhapsody of fleshly love such as 
one can learn only at the court of Ve- 
nus. The horrified minstrels are about 
to slay him, but Elisabeth intervenes. 
Tannhiuser, always swift to sin and 
swift to repentance, joins the pilgrims 
and goes to Rome hoping that the Pope 
will absolve him of his mortal evil. 

The third act is again on the moun- 
tainside. The wan Elisabeth is pray- 
ing for her lover’s return, and the 
faithful Wolfram guards her. A long 
time has passed, and the pilgrims are 
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returning from Rome. Elisabeth scans 
them all anxiously, but Tannhduser is 
not with them. The heart-broken girl 
prays for death, and departs. Wolj- 
ram invokes a blessing on her in the 
famously melodious “Romance of the 
Evening Star.” 

Tannhiuser, ragged and despairing, 
totters in and in a long but intensely 
dramatic narrative tells the horrified 
Wolfram that he is on his way back to 
Venus, The Pope had forgiven all the 
other pilgrims, but denounced Tann- 
hiuser and declared him as hopeless. of 
forgiveness as the staff in his hand was 
hopeless of flowers. 

l"enus appears to welcome her prodi- 
gal home, but Wolfram wrestles for 
his soul, invoking the memory of Elisa- 
beth. Tannhduser cries her name aloud, 
and the goddess vanishes just as a 
funeral cortége appears with the dead 
body of Elisabeth. The overspent 
Tannhduser falls dead with one last 
cry: “Sainted Elisabeth, pray for me!” 
Then more pilgrims appear, announcing 
a miracle. The Pope’s staff has blos- 
somed in his hand, showing that 
Heaven has pardoned the minstrel’s 
soul. The curtain falls on a chorus of 
Hallelujah! 

This great and appealing work lay 
practically dormant for sixteen years 
after its first production, then it was 
produced in Paris, only to be with- 
drawn after three performances be- 
cause of the riots it provoked. Pros- 
per Merimée wrote that he “could 
write something as good after hearing 
his cat promenade the keyboard,” and 
Berlioz joined the chorus of ridicule. 

But in their despite, the opera pro- 
ceeded to its enormous success, though 
it cost its composer infinite pain. It 
brought him only bankruptcy, after its 
Dresden production in 1845, for he 
guaranteed the publishers of its score, 
and found himself heavily in debt. His 
reputation for eccentricity was bad, and 
his manuscripts were returned un- 
opened or marked on the margins with 
penciled ridicule. 

Three years later he had finished 
“Lohengrin,” but he became involved 
in the political chaos of 1848, and fled 
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from Germany to avoid arrest. Once 
more he took to literature for a liveli- 
hood. His lifelong friend and finan- 
cial backer, Franz Liszt, most unselfish 
of geniuses, produced “Lohengrin” at 
Weimar in 1850 with the usual critical 
fusillade. 

As Wagner put it: “Musicians had 
no objection to my poetry; poets ad- 
mitted my musical ability; professional 
critics have always disparaged me; the 
public I have frequently been able to 
rouse. 

“Lohengrin” was the first opera of 
Wagner's I ever heard. From child- 
hood I had seen Wagner’s name used 
as a synonym for head-splitting noise. 
[every comic paper had its Wagnerian 
joke, always about his diabolical racket 
and his lack of melody. The first 
music of his I heard was the heavenly 
“Prelude” to “Lohengrin.” It is in- 
finitely exquisite, ethereal, angelic in 
sweetness and grace, without a jarring 
noise. In a few minutes I realized the 
hideous falsity of the anti-Wagnerian 
cause. Then came the opera with its 
succession of melodic perfections. 

I had read what Mark Twain once 
wrote of how he had heard ‘“Lohen- 
grin” and had longed and prayed in 
vain for a melody; at last one came, 
he said, and he called it the most beau- 
tiful melody ever written. He re- 
ferred to the “Bridal Chorus.” Mark 
Twain is a great wit, but a poor musi- 
cian, I judge, for in the first place this 
melody is the trashiest thing Wagner 
ever wrote, and in the second place, 
the opera is overflowing with melody. 
Mark Twain would doubtless admit 
this himself were he to hear it now. 

It is surely unnecessary to rehearse 
the plot of “Lohengrin” here. Nearly 
everybody must know the story of the 
girl Elsa, who is accused of murdering 
her brother, and can find no champion 
to defend her in the ordeal of battle, 
until the mystic Knight of the Holy 
Grail appears in the boat drawn by a 
swan, and consents not only to defend 
her but to wed her, if she will promise 
never to question him of his name or 
race. Of course he defeats the villain- 
ous Telramund, and of course an evil 
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spirit persuades Elsa to yield to curi- 
osity and demand her bridegroom’s 
name. The knight sadly tells it and 
takes his leave in the boat, now drawn 
by the dove of the Holy Grail; the 
swan proves to be Elsa’s brother whom 
Lohengrin disenchants. The curtain 
falls upon the bewildered Elsa torn 
between the emotions of joy at the 
restoration of her brother and anguish 
at the loss of her beloved. 

All this time the years were flowing 
over Wagner’s head, and he was work- 
ing on great projects, while he earned 
some money as a concert-director in 
London and elsewhere, and borrowed 
more by virtue of his unique ability in 
persuading people to endow him tem- 
porarily. 

His next production was “Tristan 
and Isolde,” though it was voted un- 
producible. He began it in 1857, at 
the age of forty-four, and finished it 
two years later. He wrote it because 
he needed the money, and the Em- 
peror of Brazil had asked him for an 
opera. Yet in this work, written for 


cash, he achieved what is perhaps the 
most appealing opera ever written by 
him or any one else. 

But it was not until 1861 that he 
could even get it accepted for produc- 


tion. The Vienna Court Opera took 
it up, but the singers complained that 
each day they forgot everything they 
had learned the day before. After the 
extraordinary number of fifty-seven 
rehearsals, it was shelved as impossible. 
Four years more it had to wait, and 
then it had a hearing at Munich under 
the direction of Hans von Bulow. 

Wagner’s life is an amazing object- 
lesson in patience. “Tristan” was eight 
years getting to the public. The next 
opera, “The Mastersingers,” was twen- 
ty-three years getting from sketch-book 
to footlights. As an exile from Ger- 
many he was unable to hear his own 
works performed, and he suffered a 
sort of yearning deafness toward his 
children hardly less harrowing than the 
actual deafness of his demigod, Bee- 
thoven. 

“Tristan and Isolde” is one of the 
saddest works of human genius, as the 
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following opera, “The Mastersingers,” 
is one of the most joyous. Even the 
hilarious wit of the cynical John F. 
Runciman is hushed before the woes of 
“Tristan and Isolde’ and he writes: 
“Immediately after listening to it, all 
other operas seem away from the point, 
to be concerned with the secondary 
issues of life, to babble without fervor 
or directness of unessential matters. 
‘Tristan and Isolde’ is one of the 
world’s half-dozen stupendous appeals 
in music to the emotional side of man’s 
nature; it stands with the ‘Matthew 
Passion’ of Bach, the ‘Choral Sym- 
phony’ of Beethoven, and Mozart’s 
‘Requiem.’ There are pages of un- 
speakable beauty in it, but its main ob- 
ject is to communicate an overwhelm- 
ing emotion. It seems to me the most 
wonderful of Wagner’s dreams. There 
is no stroke in it that is not inevitable, 
none that does not immensely and im- 
mediately tell.” 

The story is simple. The first act 
shows the deck of the ship on which 
Tristan, a knight of Cornwall, is con- 
ducting to his king, Mark, the beauti- 
ful Irish princess, Jsolde, whom the 
king is to wed. Now Tristan and 
Isolde had been lovers, but he had 
slain a kinsman of hers, and the blood- 
feud parted them. J/so/de, pondering 
her bitter destiny, sends for Tristan, 
but, true to his trust, he refuses to risk 
the temptation of her beauty. Then 
she resolves to slay him and herself, 
and orders her handmaid, Brangaene, 
to mix a poisonous draft of wine. 
She sends again for Tristan to drink 
a cup of peace and reconciliation. As 
the sailors are clamoring at the sight of 
land, he feels it safe, and with cold 
dignity accepts the wine. She snatches 
the cup from his hand and drains the 
other half of it. 

But Brangaene, horrified at her mis- 
tress’ command, had put in the wine 
not a poison but a love-potion, and the 
unhappy lovers grow mad with mutual 
desire. In a magical scene of silent 
wonder, they drift into each other’s 
arms, oblivious of everything. 

The next act is in a garden. Isolde 
is the wife of King Mark who has gone 








a-hunting, leaving the coast clear to 
Tristan. Almost all of this act is a 
love-duet of desperately beautiful mu- 
sic. King Mark returning finds the 
lovers embracing. He is crushed at 
the perfidy of his trusted knight, but 
cannot slay him. A retainer challenges 
Tristan, who allows himself to be 
wounded. 

The next act is the castle of Tristan 
on the cliffs overlooking the sea. He 
lies in the air, wounded nigh unto 
death and calling, calling for Jsolde. 
His devoted henchman, Aurwenal, has 
sent begging her to come, and a shep- 
herd watches from the rocks piping a 
tune which Runciman well calls “the 
saddest melody ever heard.” After a 
long while, the melody is changed to 
one of dancing joy. Jsolde’s ship is 
sighted. AKurwenal hurries down to 
the beach to bring her up, leaving 
Tristan alone in a joy that moves him 
to delirium. In mad ecstasy he tears 
the bandage from his wound and stag- 
gers toward Jsolde, only to fall dead at 
her feet with one word: “Isolde!” 

In a daze she pleads with him to 
live for her, while Kurwenal noting that 
another ship has followed fast, bear- 
ing King Mark and his men, barri- 
cades the gate and perishes as it is 
broken down. The King has come to 
give the lovers to each other, for 
Brangaene has confessed her share in 
their madness. The King is too late, 
for Tristan is dead, and Isolde’s love 
has changed to a divine exultation in 
Tristan’s flight to heaven. The opera 
ends strangely with a solo, the so- 
called “Love’s-death” or “Liebestod,” 
which is doubtless the loftiest love-song 
ever written. It is her swan-song, and 
at its glorious conclusion she sinks 
dead at Tristan’s side. 

And here we are at the end of our 
space, with only the earlier half of 
Wagner’s long achievements men- 
tioned. It will require another article 
to discuss his one comic opera, “The 
Mastersingers,” his stupendous group 
of four operas, “The Ring of the Nibe- 
lung,” and his final attainments in 
“Parsifal.” He built a monument like 
an Egyptian pyramid. 
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T is Sunday morning, and Santa and 
I are sitting meditating in my 
prayer nook before we go to 

church. The prayer nook is a corner 


of my room draped off from the rest, 
and it has a picture of a Madonna 
hanging up in it—Bouguereau’s—they 
are so holy and so stylish—and a table 


with a crucifix, and some sacred bric- 
a-brac things. Uncle Alf brought them 
from Europe. 

Santa looks sadly beautiful. Uncle 
Alf says her sadness is all in her eye. 
I wonder if he meant—— Well, her 
eyes are grand and gloomy. She has 
a new dress on. Whenever she has a 
new dress she goes to church; unkind 
people may hold what thoughts they 
wish, but Santa has a theory that there 
is no nobler thing to do with‘a new 
dress than to dedicate it, so to speak, 
upon the altar. She has a beautiful 
mind. 

She toys with the crucifix, and is pale 
and thoughtful. 

Finally she speaks. Her voice is 
contralto, real contralto, low and rich. 
Uncle Alf says that everything about 
her is the richest ever. It is the mis- 
fortune of those who clothe their ideas 
in slang never to be clearly understood. 
It does not matter what he means; 
Santa is dear. 

“Agnes,” she says dreamily. 

“Ves, Santa?” 

“When will you be seventeen?” 


VON S. LUCAS 


“In eleven months and a half, Santa.” 

The answer discourages her, for she 
sighs deeply and says no more. She 
herself is seventeen, and without doubt 
is struggling with some problem be- 
longing alone to that fuller life. I can- 
not help her—except by radiations of 
the soul. 

So I radiate my soul toward her 
helpfully, and am silent. 

At least, I try to radiate my soul, but 
think, instead, of the fearful things Un- 
cle Alf said about it. He wanted to 
know what fresh dido I had by the 
gills now. I told him with gentle dig- 
nity that it was psychology. Then he 
asked me to hump up a sike and let 
him glimmer at it. Age is very ir- 
reverent and thoughtless—Uncle Alf is 
thirty. 

To explain thoroughly, I asked him 
if he knew what concentration of 
thought was, and he replied that that 
was a lulu of a question to ask of the 
Original Concentrator from Wayback, 
so I said that soul concentration was 
on the same plan—that by concentra- 
ting the soul forces upon some person, 
some other person could make that first 
person feel what the second person felt 
—could sustain the hope, could raise it. 

Uncle Alf said would I put him wise 
to the trick so that he could radiate on 
the boss for a raise, that he’d do with- 
out the sustenance if the boss would 
feel the raise. 
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I obediently tried to show him the 
mental and physical pose necessary for 
successful radiation, but he told me to 
ring off p. d. q., because he couldn’t 
bear to see me-looking like an eel out 
of mud. 

I shiver retrospectively. 

“Agnes.” 

“Yes, Santa?” 

“Of what are you thinking?” 

“An eel out of mud.” Santa is my 
one first friend, and I have pledged my- 
self to perfect truth in my answers to 
her. Friendship is a sacred claim, 

“Oh, Agnes. How mystical!” 

“No, Santa; psychological.” 

“My trouble is theological.” _ 

“Of what were you thinking, Santa?” 

“Heaven.” 


» 





Santa looks sadly beautiful. 


Heaven! And once when I told Un- 
cle Alf she had a mind as bright as the 
sun, he said the full moon, because it 
always had a man in it. 

“Of heaven. Oh, Santa, how beauti- 
ful!” 

“I was wondering which of the two 
would get there.” 

“Two what, Santa?” 

“Two men.” 

“Oh (Sd 

After a while I ask timidly: 

“Is Mr. Armitage one?” 

“Oh, no; he has to get there—with 
those eyes.” 

“Who, then, Santa?” 

“The ministers we are going to hear 
to-day.” 

“Mr. Smiley and Mr. Steele.” 








“Ves.” 

“Why not both?” 

“Impossible.” 

“Which one will not?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“Oh! Which one will?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“But one won’t ?” 

“One won't.” 

“How infinitely terrible!” 

“Tsn’t it?” 

The first bells for church begin to 
ring, and I get up and put on my hat, 
a pearl-gray one, to match my suit. 
Pearl-gray is such a religious color! 
Especially when it has a tone of pink 
to it. The hues are dovelike, suggest- 
ing all sorts of tender, prayerful things 
—and they become me. intensely. 
Santa is right. The best is none too 
good for so good a place as church. 
Santa has keen ideas. 

Even Uncle Alf admits it, for he said 
to get by her you’d have to go some. 
Uncle Alf has all the advantages that 
wealth and refinement can supply, but 
his speech bears no testimony to the 
fact. He is a great trial to both Santa 
and myself, and we have noticed that 
the choicer the language we use in front 
of him, by way of example and rebuke, 
the commoner he gets. 

I have a new worry in my mind now 
—the man who will not get to heaven 
—and he a minister! 

“How do you know?” I ask. 

Santa puts down the crucifix and 
dusts off her gloves. “You will see for 
yourself,” she replies darkly. “That is, 
if your Aunt Lou lets you pay some 
visits with me this afternoon. Will 
she ?” 

“Visits?” I am more than dubious. 
Aunt Lou does the visiting, not I. 
“Nobody has Sunday for a day home,” 
I suggest parryingly. 

“Ministers don’t have day homes— 
days home. They are out all the time. 
That is why they are in all the time.” 

“Is it ministers we are going to see? 
Are it minis Is it min e 

“Yes; Mr. Smiley and Mr. Steele. 
Reverends.” 

“Reverends. Aunt Lou ought not to 
mind, then.” 
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“She won’t; if you get away before 
she catches you.” 

“Catches, Santa?” 

“Sees.” 

“Oh lg 

We hurry out of the house; it is not 
right to be late for church, anyhow. 

Reaching and entering the sacred edi- 
fice, we find that we are in just the 
right time, for the choir-boys are filing 
past. We know them all—when they 
are in the street—and like them much 
better in their hats and gloves, not fully 
admiring them in consecrated white 
kimonos—which sag at the back. 

“There’s so much neck to a boy,” 
whispers Santa, devoutly hunting 
through her hymnal for the hymn. 
Finding it, she adds hissingly: “And 
boots.” Then she sings. Her deep 
voice echoes quite startlingly in the 
empty church, 

For, although the service commences, 
it is empty, considering what it should 
be; and the air in it is so hollow that 
it embarrasses us exceedingly to make 
responses—they boom around. There 
are the usual number of ladies to be 
seen, religious-looking, but without 
much hair. The more religious a lady 
is, the more her hair falls out. I won- 
der why. 

The men are all worshiping in the 
pews nearest the doors. Uncle Alf calls 
them the fire-escape pews. The men 
who cannot get out, such as vestrymen, 
plate-passers, ushers, and things, are 
up in front, where they can be seen and 
be good examples. 

Mr. Smiley conducts the services; 
but they drag along as if they were not 
conducted at all. He is a dear, good, 
wizeny, middle-aged, meek, small 
Scotchman, rather reddish-colored, and 
he has a tiny, worried-looking face set 
in the middle of whiskers. 

““A face like the hole-y end of a coco- 
nut,” whispers Santa. 

Mr. Smiley mumbles, and we never 
know where he is; and when-we do 
find the place, he loses it. He says 
everything over and over, and it is a 
remarkable fact that when a person 
says the same thing three times, you 
forget it. The sermon is about some- 
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thing or other very particular, and it 
lasts for ages. 

We are glad when the time comes 
to pay. The plate-man gets to us so 
quickly that we turn around to inves- 
tigate, and we find that all the Chris- 
tians im the rear have gone home. 
There is no one to be seen. 

When the benediction comes we get 
up humbly to receive it, and feel if 
our belts are all right at the back. 

Out in the street we feel tired and 
cross. Every one else seems to be the 
same. 

Plenty of walking in the fresh air 
helps to make us gentler. 

“We have gone around three times,’ 
says Santa abstractedly. “Seven times 
more ought to be enough.” 

“Around what? Enough what?” 

“Around the block; enough time for 
him to get home.” 

“Who?” 

“Mr. Smiley.” 

“We do not care when he gets 
home.” 

“Yes, we do—to-day. We are going 
to visit him and his wife.” 

“Santa, not to be unkind, but haven’t 
we had sufficient of him to last till next 
Sunday ?” 

“Oh, Agnes! Do not desert me. 
Help me in these, my _ theological 
studies. Come with me, will you- not?” 

“To life’s end, Santa. You ought to 
know it.” 

“Oh, Agnes! Always noble!” 

We walk the block seven times more, 
and are so tired that it is pleasant to 
think of resting even in Mr. Smiley’s 
parlor. 

He opens his front door himself. 
Evidently ministers cannct afford to 
keep maids. He is dressed in his men’s 
clothes and he looks quite natural and 
nice; as for his hospitality, it is simply 
exquisite. 

“Young ladies, my den has not been 
so brightened and honored in a long 
time. Come in and tell me what I can 
do for you.” 

After he has made us comfortable in 
his best chairs, Santa tells him she has 
come to get his advice about joining 
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the sewing guild. He gives it freely 
and fully. We forget what it was. 
During his gentle talk, a very pretty 
picture grows before our eyes, for, from 
doors and corners, a group of lovely 
little boys and girls creep confidingly 
up to him, leaning on his knee, climb- 
ing into his arms, clambering up his 
back, snuggling under his elbows, till 
he concludes his advice with consider- 
able difficulty, being obliged to talk 
around and over and between a chan- 
ging halo of baby smiles, sunny curls, 
and wriggly, chubby arms and legs. 

“Are they all yours?” asks Santa. 

“Oh, no; they are my wife’s, too,” he 
says, langhing like a real person. “You 
have never met Mrs. Smiley, and I 
want you to. Babies, ask mother 
down.” When the halo dissolves. and 
flashes from the room, he says more 
seriously: “Two of the little ones are 
adopted children, but we do not remind 
them of it. Our home is never going 
to be too small to be a real home to any 
child in need of it. Ah, Bessie, my 
dear; our young visitors.will take a 
bite of lunch with us, I hope.” 

That is how it turns out—we are all 
at a table before we know exactly why 
we sat down. Mrs. Smiley is delight- 
fully nice, but she does not seem to be 
quite a Bessie, though. Queer, when a 
girl is thin and young she makes every 
one call her Elizabeth; and when she 
grows up to be married and old and 
stout, she wants to be called Bessie. I 
wonder why. 

We have only bread and butter and 
jam to eat, but the meal is, somehow, 
a happy one, joyous in -spite of being 
quiet; and the blessing does not take 
away our appetite as a blessing so often 
does. Mr. Smiley often has to go to 
the door. Apparently the whole world. 
comes to him for help, and gets it. 

We very much hate to leave, and 
only do so when we make the astonish- 
ing discovery that it is three o’clock. 

“Now for Mr. Steele,” says Santa 
firmly when we get out in the street. 

“Santa.” 

“Yes, Agnes?” 

“Aunt Lou.” 

Santa turns at once into a drug- 























store and telephones Aunt Lou that I 
am with her and intend staying to tea. 

Out in the street again. 

“Santa.” 

“Yes, Agnes?” 

“Was that message strictly truth- 
ful?” 

“Agnes, you disappoint me. People 
who put their own petty regard for the 
strictly truthful above the sacred feel- 
‘ings of other people are more than 
selfish. J thought of your aunt’s peace 
of mind, not of my own deep love of 
truth.” 

“Forgive me.” 

“Yes, Agnes.” 

We have a long street-car ride before 
we get to the house of Mr. Steele, 
which turns out to be a fine big one on 
a wealthy street. 
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From doors and corners a group of lovely little boys and girls creep confidingly up to him. 





We ring the bell, and soon hear the 
fumbling of small fingers trying to 
twist the knob for us. We hear next 
a magnificent roar of a voice—Mr. 
Steele’s—telling the child to get away, 
that he has told it before never to in- 
terfere with the door, that he will give 
it something to make it remember. 
After a pause we hear a wail in the dis- 
tance. The child has got it. 

“Come away,” I cry in a panic. 

“Oh, Agnes! Be brave!” 

Here we both jump a trifle, for the 
door is flung open cyclonically, and Mr. 
Steele glares questioningly at us. 
“Well? 

He certainly is grand-looking, tall 
as a soldier, broad-chested, and with 
glorious, fiery eyes. He does not ask 
us in. But Santa goes, I follow, and 
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The door is flung open cyclonically, and Mr. Steele glares questioningly at us. 


he just as to open the parlor door. 


We seat ourselves, but he stands, still 
glaring questioningly. While we are 
gathering our wits, Mrs. Steele stum- 
bles into the room, evidently inadver- 
tently, and stands in a panic. She is a 
thin woman, who does not dare to call 
her soul her own. 

“Do you not see that I am engaged ?” 
he demands coldly. 

“Yes, William,” she gasps, and melts 
out of the room. 

“Mr. Steele,” begins Santa, in her 
dovelike way, “I have come to ask your 
advice about joining the sewing so- 
ciety.” 

“T have no connection whatever with 
the sewing society.” 

“But your advice would be 

“Go to your Sunday-school teacher. 
Ask her.” And let your betters alone 
is the unmistakable inference. 

“You cannot help me, then?” 
courageous Santa is! 


” 


How 


““Help’ is no word to use in this 
matter. You are wasting your time— 
and mine.” 

I am on my feet by now, and Santa, 
after throwing me a reproachful glance, 
gets up, also. Mr. Steele fairly chases 
us into the vestibule, which we reach 
just as a young lad enters, whistling. 
The poor little Steele gets a fearful 
scolding, growing actually pale under 
the brutal fierceness of it. 

As for me, I faintly say “Good day,” 
unheeded through the din, open the 
door, and fly to the safety of the street. 

Even Santa bears a depressed air, 
yet she seems satisfied, too. 

“Do not talk to me, Agnes; 
to think.” 

In silence we ride back to her house, 
where we have tea and then do over 
our hair for evening service. 

“Where now ?” I ask, as Santa pilots 
me forth into the night. 

“Mr. Steele’s church.” 


I wish 














“IT cannot!” 

“You must.” 

“T will not!” 

“You will.” Quiet firmness always 
prevails, and I accompany her, but my 
thoughts are vile. I am tired and un- 
happy, my conscience rebukes me for 
my day’s absence. I am homesick and 
cold. I am angry with Santa and dis- 
gusted with myself. My soul is a black 
gulf of seething meanness. 

We reach the church, and have to 
struggle, actually, to get seated togeth- 
er. The church is thronged, and there 
are fully as many men as there are 
women. The atmosphere throbs with 
exalted excitement, and we 
sit for a long while in breath- 
less expectation of something, 
we know not what, except 
that it will be beautiful, and 
listen to wonderful melody 
from the organ. Then, like a 
strong angel, Mr. Steele, done 
up in white—which becomes 
him grandly—appears in the 
chancel and flings up a sol 
emn hand, before which the 
entire congregation bows in 
prayer, swooping over with 
one impulse, as if mowed 
down by the sword of fate. 

Over our lowered heads 
Mr. Steele thunders an ex- 
hortation so majestically beau- 
tiful that we could listen for- 
ever. 

Then he lets us up and 
hurls a hymn number at us 
The leaves of the hymnals 
rustle like autumn leaves, and /_ 
before we know it we are all | 
on our feet singing our souls 
out to the very stars. 

There follows the service, 
delivered with an oratory that 
holds us spellbound. The 
earnestness glowing from Mr. 
Steele’s countenance finds a 
reflection on every other face. 

“*Those who came to scoff 


remain to  pray,’” quotes 
Santa. 
I wish she had not. It is 


a perfectly lovely quotation, 
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but Uncle Alf has slain its sweetness 
for me because one time when_every- 
body had influenza he said that those 
who came to cough remained to spray. 

The sermon is a revelation. We are 
told some awful truths about ourselves 
and our lives, are made to realize the 
depths we wallow in, and things like 
that, but. we are also shown the way 
out, and are dismissed with hope and 
strength and goodness all in blossom 
in our hearts. 

The congregation files out with shi- 
ning faces, each one showing some tiny 
little consideration toward a neighbor, 
whether friend or stranger. 
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“Do not talk to me, Agnes, I wish to think.” 
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As for me, when I get away from 
the glare of the street-lamp I hug 
Santa frantically, thanking her for the 
treat. 

Her tragically beautiful face glooms 
on me through the dusk. 

“And which shall find his home in 
heaven?” she asks. 

“Good gracious, Santa! 

“But he’s a whited sepulcher. 
of his poor children—and wife.” 

The lovely remembrance of the wi- 
whited sepulcher, the one we had such 


This one!” 
Think 
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a delicious time lunching with, causes 
me to reverse decision. 

“Why, of course, it is Mr. Smiley 
who will get there.” 

“But he is an unfaithful shepherd; 
his sheep are all astray; they ask him 
for bread—or whatever sheep eat—and 
he gives them a stone.” 

“Santa, this is a terrible problem.” 

“Agnes, it is aging me.” 

And yet there are unthinking ones 
who hold that the young are thought- 
less. 





The Thunder-Storm 


| TELL you, it’s an awful thing 
To hear the thunder roar; 

To hear the wind come howling round 
And shake the kitchen door! 

To see the beating rain come down; 
And then the lightning flash; 

And stick your thumbs in both your ears 
So’s not to hear the crash! 

I wus once to grandpa’s house, 
When there come an awful shower, 

An’ we got caught down in the field 
An’ stayed there more’n an hour! 

We crawled inside a big haystack, 
An’ there we stayed and stayed; 

An’ the way that thunder’n lightnin’ done— 
I bet yer, I wus ’fraid! 

But grandpa told me not to mind, 
An’ be brave, like a man! 

But when the thunder sounds like that 
Don’t seem ez if yer can! 

An’ when it all had gone away 
We started up the lane; 

An’ grandpa said: “How good it was 
We'd had another rain!” 


Georce REDFIELD CLARKE. 
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HE postmaster figured that “Old 
Doctor Barbarossa” cleaned up 
about one hundred and fifty dol- 

lars a week during his stay in Newry. 
The postmaster was in a pretty good 
position to judge, because “Old Doctor 
Barbarossa” carried on a “medicine by 
mail” business for the whole county, 
making his headquarters at the hotel in 
the shire town. 

The focal druggist estimated that 
“Healing Herbs Horatio” did even bet- 
ter during his stay, for the druggist 
sold the raw material to Horatio at 
wholesale prices and knew what it 
would bring in at a dollar a dose. 

Then came the “Medics of Malta,” 
and they certainly were in for a real 
“killing”—speaking of the financial 
part, of course, not the professional. 
The Medics arrived in a gaudily painted 
“tune-wagon,” drawn by two calico 
horses, hitched tandem. A big negro in 
uniform, wearing a shako with a pom- 
pon on it, drove; the music-box, geared 
to the rear wheels, ground out “Balm 
of Gilead”; and the two Medics sat 
gravely in the high seat with arms 
folded and apparently weighted by the 
responsibility of the ills of the flesh of 
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all Newry and the country round about. 
It was good advertising ; every one was 
talking about the arrival of the Medics 
of Malta. 

They opened business in the parlor 
of the hotel next morning. The big 
negro was arrayed in a flowered gown 
and a turban, and officiated as master 
of ceremonies. The two doctors wore 
mortar-board hats and college gowns, 
examined everybody free of charge, 
like true philanthropists, and appeared 
to be grieved and astonished to discover 
that disease was rampant. It seemed 
that they had arrived just in time, for 
they detected insidious ailments that 
even the possessors were not apprised 
of before. Having had the news gently 
broken to them by the sympathetic 
Medics, they lost no time in beginning 
a course of treatment. The little par- 
lor of the hotel was packed daily. 

Hiram Look was down from Scotaze 
for a few days’ visit with his friend, 
Sheriff Sproul, and surveyed operations 
at the hotel with much interest. 

“Tt’s easy money,” the old showman 
informed the cap’n; “every dollar set 
up on edge and rolling downhill—and 
it’s all downhill in the direction of 
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them Medics. I recognize one of ’em, 
but he ain’t onto me—ain’t expectin’ to 
see any of the old gang down here 
among the jays. He used to run the 
gazara game in the side-show of Lu- 
ther’s Leviathan Circus. But this doc- 
tor business is easier money. You have 
to pull ’em up to the gazara case by 
the neck, and then they are apt to 
squeal if you get enough out of ’em to 
make a real profit. But this ‘I ache— 
you take’ fake certainly does soap the 
straps of the calfskins. It’s easy money, 
I say, no holler and no trouble. That 
nigger brews a wash-boiler full of hay- 
tea every morning, and then keeps the 
crowd in line while they march up and 
pay a dollar a bottle for it. It wakes 
up my sporting blood, Aaron, to see 
*em conned so easy!” 

“You said ‘hay-tea’?’ 
high sheriff. 

“IT said hay-tea. Gets an armful 
from the tavern haymow, and steeps it 
in a wash-boiler. Dollar a bottle. The 
gazara was gambling, and dangerous. 
The medicine grab is easy money, and 
safe. It’s the best brace that’s going 
to-day.” 

“T’ll show ’em whether it is or not,” 
snorted the old ex-mariner. “Hiram, 
there’s only one thing about you that I 
don’t like. You was in the show busi- 
ness so long that your moral faculties 
got blunted. You condone skinnin’ 
money out of people.” 

“T don’t,” protested Hiram. “But 
there are always suckers in this world 
wavin’ a dollar bill and wantin’ to drop 
it somewhere. They ain't satisfied 
otherwise. What I say is, it ain’t wrong 
to be around handy when they drop it.” 

“Well, the droppin’ is goin’ to be 
stopped down at that tavern,” declared 
the sheriff firmly. 

“How ?” 

“Till stop it. There ain’t any fake 
doctors goin’ to come and sell hay-tea 
under my nose so long as I’m sheriff of 
this county. And I’m goin’ to call on 
you as a witness to prove that he run 
a—a. ” 

“Gazara,” supplemented Hiram se- 
renely. “Envelope game with a capper 
and fake numbers, where a player didn’t 
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stand the show of a wart on the Cir- 
cassian beauty’s nose. But I want to 
state to you right here and now that 
you can’t depend on me to do any wit- 
ness work. If you mix in with them 
Medics, Aaron, you’re mixin’ into trou- 
ble. Hay-tea ain’t hurtful, and they 
ain’t knockin’ any one down to get a 
dollar out of their pockets. Now, just 
what excuse have you got for deprivin’ 
this community of the benefits of med- 
ical science?” 

Cap’n Sproul, with his ingrained 
seaman’s dread of legal tangles, did not 
reply. He looked less assertive. 

“You’d hate to have them fellows 
suin’ you for slander and blackmail and 
damages,” Hiram went on. “They'd 
only like the chance to get at you. 
They’d take your money in a bunch, 
instead of gettin’ it a dollar a time 
from the suckers—and the suckers 
would turn around and swear that you 
had wrecked their health because you 
stopped the supply of hay-tea just 
when they was gettin’ some help. It’s 
ungrateful business savin’ suckers from 
themselves. And, after all, maybe hay- 
tea, as b’iled by a nigger and served 
out in a beautiful tableau to slow mu- 
sic by that tune-cart, is a panacea for 
the human system. You know they’re 
tryin’ on some devilish queer styles of 
curin’ folks in these days.” 

“You’re perfectly willin’, be you,” de- 
manded the cap’n, with heat, “to sit 
around here and smoke seegars and let 
one land pirut after another come into 
this village and slit pockets? I'll be 
dummed if J ain’t got more public 
spirit.” 

“My notion is like yours,” returned 
the equable Hiram. “I want to keep 
the money at home, but it can’t be done 
either by advisin’ suckers or givin’ off 
orders to ’em. Suckers are doomed to 
give up. But where we’re lame here in 
this town, is because we don’t rig a 
derrick to make ’em give up to local 
chaps, so as to keep the money here at 
home. I’ve been thinkin’ it over. I 
seem to be the only one around here 
that understands how to handle the hu- 
man nature of suckers. The rest of 
you seem to be willin’ to sit around 




















and see dollar bills eaten up by out- 
siders like caterpillars gnaw the leaves 
off’m the trees.” 

“What do you propose to work on 
*em?’” inquired Cap’n Sproul sarcastic- 
ally. “Your Pee-ruvian cockatoo, or 
that angleworm in a bottle that you 
called an infant anaconda?” 

Hiram was not ruffled. 

“Those might work,” he replied, “if 
I hadn’t found something better. And 
I'm goin’ to show you that I’m no hog 
about a good thing when I find it. I’m 
goin’ to let you in with me.” 

The cap’n blinked at Hiram, trying 
to grasp the proposition. 

“It seems to be worrying you because 
strangers are comin’ in here and lug- 
gin’ off local money,” the old showman 
continued. “Well, I’ve scratched around 
a little and followed up a clue and 
framed a layout that will have them 
Medics of Malty lookin’ like a stuffed 
mermaid outfit tryin’ to run opposition 
to the Tattooed Kings of Bersoobia. 
And you're in on it, too!” 

“IT am, am I?” The cap’n patted 
an offended hand upon the breast that 
bore the gold badge of the high sheriff 
of Cuxabexis. ‘You ain’t settin’ there, 
be you, and proposin’ to me to go into 
a bunco partnership?” 

“It won’t be a partnership,” stated 
Hiram, serenely patronizing. “I’m go- 
in’ to make it a syndicate, so as to 
spread the money around the village, 
where it will get into the channels of 
commerce, so to speak. That’s all for 
to-day. You can be thinkin’ of it. I'll 
arrange to have the first meetin’ of the 
syndicate here at the county buildings 
to-morrow forenoon. I need a good 
place to operate in, and so we’ll use 
the grand-jury room. It will be pri- 
vate, and the door can be locked. 
There’ll be the postmaster”—he stuck 
up his hand and ticked off his fingers— 
“Horne, the druggist, old man Delano 
of the savings bank, and the proprietor 
of the hotel, of course, so that the Med- 
ics can’t corral that parlor, and you 
and i 

“Look here, Hiram,” exploded the 
cap’n, standing up and kicking his chair 
back, “if there’s the nub of a joke hid- 
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den around somewhere in what you’re 
sayin’, it will be all right, though I 
ain’t feelin’ in any particular humorous 
mood to-day. But that joke wants to 
go only about so far.” 

“You’ve got more of a sense of hu- 
mor than I’ve realized if you see any 
joke in the plain and straight business 
talk I’m makin’,” retorted his friend. 
“I’m comin’ here to-morrow and bring 
the gents I’ve named—and the proposi- 
tion. It’s no good to try to explain to 
you now. You’d kick up. You always 
kick up on propositions that ain’t lettin’ 
money on first mortgages or buyin’ an 
eighth into vessel property.” 

Cap’n Sproul was now seriously 
alarmed, and his alarm whetted his 
anger. 

“T’m high sheriff of this county, with 
people lookin’ to me, and I don’t pro- 
pose to have scandal stickin’ to my 
skirts,” he cried. 

“Be a man and wear pants, then,” re- 
marked Hiram bitingly. “You act now 
like an old woman. I’ve had to take 
you by the neck and throw you into 
some of the best things you’ve had— 
including this same sheriff job—and 
you've thanked me afterward. If I 
wasn’t a good friend, and used to your 
nature, I’d let you drop so far’s this 
scheme goes, but I know what you want 
better’n you do yourself.” He lighted 
a fresh cigar and walked out calmly. 

“Tf he ain’t a case of the devil findin’ 
mischief for idle hands to do,” grunted 
the cap’n, after chewing the bitter cud 
of reflection for a little while, “then 
fishes hain’t got tails. I hain’t ever 
bragged on sailors till I got to know a 
circusman real well.” 

But he had no option except to wait 
and nurse his resentment and alarm. 
He saw Hiram ride past the county 
buildings, bound out into the country, 
a fine air of business importance on his 
face. He reflected that Hiram in the 


past had managed to dig up a great 
deal of assorted trouble from hidden 
nooks in the country districts. 

“Has a set-line out for freaks and 
fuss-makers, and averages to catch one 
a week somewhere,” the cap’n grum- 
bled. 


“And he’s bound and determined 
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to bring every one of ’em aboard 0’ 
me. I like attentions from friends, and 
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The stranger was a regular steeple 
of a man—six feet five, if he was an 


all that, but when he tells me that he’s inch. He was as thin as a lath, and his 


got something new that he’s goin’ to 


let me into, I'll 
be cussed if I 
don’t feel like I 
was out in an 
open field = in 
the middle of 
the thunderstorm, 
looking for a 
flash of lightning 
to hit me and not 
knowin’ which 


way to dodge.” 


The same feel- 
ing of painful un- 
certainty obsessed 
him next morn- 
ing. His appre- 
hension grew 
more acute when 
he saw Hiram 
headed up the 
street accom- 
panied by several 
men. <A _ glance 
informed the 
sheriff that the 
men were the lo- 
cal dignitaries 
whom Hiram had 
named. But the 
man that the old 
showman person- 
ally escorted was 
a stranger. He 
was the kind of a 
stranger to strike 
the eye. 

Cap’n Sproul 
got a good look 
at him over the 
top of his desk 
and remarked to 
himself: 

“That critter 
must have been 
livin’ a good 


ways under ground or mighty high up 








“This is Perfesser Fitts, discovered by me in the 
back districts of Smyrna.” 


a tree to keep away from Hime fesser.” 


Look all this time. He’s the most prom- 
isin’ sculpin I’ve seen h’isted over the 


rail to date.” 


little knob of a head was as smooth and 


glossy as an egg. 
His chief _ pe- 
culiarity was his 
arms; they 
reached nearly to 
his knees and 
ended off in 
hands that, by 
reason of con- 
trast with his 
thinness, looked 
as large as palm- 
leaf fans. 
“Before we get 
down to introduc- 
tions or the busi- 
ness before the 
meetin’,” stated 
Hiram, “we'll ad- 
journ to the 
grand-jury room. 
If you'll take the 
key, Cap Aaron, 
and lead the way, 
we'll be much 
obliged to you.” 
It was not a 
moment for re- 
bellion. The 
postmaster, the 
druggist, the 
landlord, the 
bank-man looked 
bland and _ inter- 
ested, and after a 
sullen stare at 
them the sheriff 
took down the 
key and obeyed 
his friend. 
“Gents,” said 
Hiram when 
privacy had been 
attained, “this is 
Perfesser Tru- 
fant Fitts, the 


human electric miracle. Stand up, per- 


The old showman was in his ele- 
ment at that moment. The old spirit 


of the side-show barker descended upon 

















him, the singsong speech of the barker 
came to his tongue with the natural- 
ness of ancient habit. 

“This is Perfesser Fitts, discovered 
by me in the back districts of Smyrna, 
where his wonderful and amazin’ pow- 
ers were lost and hidden from an anx- 
ious and sufferin’ world. Ladies—I 
mean, gents! I found them wizard 
hands wastin’ on a hoe-handle the un- 
paralleled powers that a sufferin’ world 
has been waitin’ for. Look at them 
hands!” The giant extended them in 
bland endeavor to expedite the demon- 
stration, and turned them slowly, back 
and front. ‘Look at ’em. Do you real- 
ize what they are?” He fixed Cap’n 
Sproul with his eye, understanding that 
that surly gentleman was the especial 
obstructionist of the gathering. “They 
look like simple hands to you, now, 
don’t they?” demanded Hiram. 

“No,” retorted the sheriff, with spirit, 
“they don’t. They look like a couple 
of dredgin’-buckets.” 

“T don’t think such remarks as that 
are called for,” said his friend indig- 
nantly. 

“When I’m asked plain questions I 
give straight answers.” 

Hiram scowled, and Mr. Fitts made 
his hands less conspicuous. The old 
showman’s ardor of description was 
dampened. He turned from the cap’n 
and surveyed the others with gaze in 
which there was significance. 

“Gents, you can’t interest a mule in 
oats by conversation about ’em,” he 
stated oracularly. “You’ve got to show 
’em to him. Now, I i 

“See here,” blurted the sheriff, wag- 
gling a thick forefinger at his friend, 
“you take that back.” 

“Certainly,” said Hiram, “if you say 
I’m wrong. You're better qualified 
than I am as an expert on mules.” 

The two faced each other, bristling. 

“It seems to me, brothers, that we 
aren’t getting ahead very fast with the 
main business,” protested the elderly 
bank-man mildly. “I don’t understand, 
for myself, what a mule has got to do 
with Mr. Fitts, here.” 

“There’s one managin’ him,” stated 
the cap’n venomously. 
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“Tut, tut!” broke in the druggist. 
“Let’s have oil on the troubled waters. 
There was something you were going 
to show us, Mr. Look. And it wasn’t 
a mule, as I’ve understood it.” 

“Perfesser Fitts,” directed the old 
showman, mastering his impulse to con- 
tinue the wrangle, “show ’em your pow- 
er. I reckon there’s one way of shut- 
tin’ off sneers from certain quarters. 
Them that has eyes to see, let ’em look,” 
he added, with a withering side-glance 
at the sheriff. 

There was a small table in the room. 
The professor went to it, stuck his arms 
straight up in the air, spread his mon- 
strous hands to their full limit, and then 
slowly brought them over and down- 
ward, the fingers widely separated. He 
touched the tips of his fingers to the 
table, rocked it to and fro, and sud- 
denly flung up his arms. The table 
came, too. It seemed to adhere to the 
ends of his fingers. He held it, bot- 
tom-side up, above his head. 

The spectators stared in astonish- 
ment. Even the sheriff blinked hard. 

“Let them that want to sneer about 
them hands take this time to sneer,” 
cried Hiram. “Let them that want to 
dispute that the mysterious power that 
old Mother Earth gives out from her 
bosom and that holds the stars in their 
courses ain’t in him, if now they care to 
dispute.” The professor had lowered 
the table to the floor. Hiram spread a 
newspaper over it. “It might be 
sneered that he slid his finger-nails un- 
der a sliver, but we’re ready for all 
sneerers. Lift her, perfesser.” 

Again the mystic passes were made, 
and the table arose at the summons of 
the finger-tips. 

“Human lightnin’—electricity bottled 
in the livin’ frame of man, that’s what 
it is,” announced the old showman in 
triumph. “But, gents, this is only a 
scorin’: down for the word. ~ The heat 
ain’t trotted yet. Cap’n Sproul, I reck- 
on you’ve seen enough so that you're 
ready to help this demonstration to go 
on. I want to get down to the real 
business of this meetin’. I want you to 
furnish a subject; there must be some 
prisoner in your jail that’s got chronic 
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rheumatism. Have the turnkey fetch 
him here.” 

Cap’n Sproul, after a moment of re- 
flection, and after gathering from the 
faces of the assembled spectators that 
they united in the request, went on the 
errand. 

He brought back a scared-looking lit- 
tle man who smelled strongly of lini- 
ment and whose right arm was out of 
the sleeve of his jail suit. He surveyed 
the solemn circle with eyes like those 
of a frightened sheep. 

“Tl help you peel him,” proffered 
Hiram, advancing. 

“It ain’t fair to take me at a time like 
this,” bleated the little man. ‘I ain’t in 
no shape to stand any maulin’, or the 
third degree. Call it off, gents, and I'll 
tell you where the goods are.” 

“What do you think this is a session 
of, anyway?’ demanded Hiram. 

“T don’t know. But I don’t like the 
looks of it.” Mr. Fitts was stretching 
up his arms and contorting his mighty 
hands with crackings of the joints, in 
order to limber them up. The little 
man stared at him in a panic. 

“Well, keep your upper lip. stiff. 
We’re goin’ to have the rheumatism out 
of you. We ain’t lookin’ to extract any 
secrets. Off with that coat and shirt!” 

“We might as well kill two birds 
with one stone,” insisted the sheriff, 
whose ears had pricked at the man’s 
involuntary confession. 

“We ain’t goin’ to kill anybody,” pro- 
tested Hiram, working at the man’s 
shirt. “You ain’t sheriff now. You're 
an investigator into the mysteries of 
nature.” 

He told the little man to mount the 
long table in the jury room and lie 
down on his back. And the prisoner 
obeyed, quaking. 

Mr. Fitts stood for some time with 
his hands in the air, the fingers radiat- 
ing like spokes. 

“He’s gathering the juice,” whis- 
pered Hiram. “Human storage-battery 
is gettin’ into workin’ order.” 

And then the great hands swept 
downward in an are and gripped the 
little man’s rheumaticky arm. He 
howled. But he was as clay in the 


grasp of Mr, Fitts. The hands stroked 
him, kneaded him, fondled him, rubbed 
him, digging into muscle and fibre with 
thumbs and fingers. The howls sub- 
sided to moans and then changed to 
grunts of relief. The truly curious part 
of the affair was that, as they gazed, 
those great hands slowly grew black, 
fairly black. They swelled. Sweat 
coursed down off Mr. Fitts’ knobby 
head and his face was twisted with 
pain. 

“Takes the poison of disease all-into 
himself,” Hiram informed them in 
an awed whisper. “Look at them 
hands! No sneerin’ about ’em now, 
hey?” 

At last Mr, Fitts turned from his 
task and held out those hideous paws. 

“Water!” he gasped. 

Hiram, who seemed to know what 
his request signified, ran out and came 
back with a pailful. Mr. Fitts plunged 
his hands in and held them there, 
breathing stertorously. The little man 
was sitting up on the table, pinching 
his arm and staring wildly at his ben- 
efactor. 

“How do you feel?” demanded 
Hiram. 

“Why, there ain’t no particular pain 
there now,’ stammered the jailbird. 
“It’s all gone out—he pulled it all out 
like he’d pull a sore tooth.” 

“If you’re feelin’ so much better,” 
broke in the sheriff, intent on his own 
affair, “perhaps you can tell me now 
where them goods are you spoke about.” 

“Never remember sayin’ anything 
about goods,” returned the little man 
stoutly. “Don’t know anything about 
goods. If I did say anything I reckon 
pain had made me light-headed. I’m 
in my right senses now. I don’t know 
anything about goods.” 

“Gents, there may be something in 
this even more wonderful than what 
we have seen with the naked eye,” de- 
clared the master of ceremonies, with 
triumph in his tones. “We see that he 
has purified the body. Perhaps also he 
purifies the mind. This subject, here, 
hasn’t such a thing as stolen goods in 
his mind, you note.” 

“He’s got enough of his courage back 
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He howled. But he was as clay in the grasp of Mr. Fitts. 


to continue on bein’ a blamed good liar, 
you mean,” objected the sheriff. “We'll 
‘tend to his case later.” 

He summoned a turnkey and had the 
man removed to his cell. The prisoner 
went away, flexing his mended arm 
with great delight and comfort. 
“Now, gents, short remarks and to 





the point,” said Hiram. “This is Fitts. 
He ain’t ever been managed or devel- 
oped or advertised. I’m goin’ to say 
right before Fitts’ face what I’d say be- 
hind his back—for this is business from 


now out. Fitts can’t afford to take ex- 
ception. He knows it. He says it of 
himself. He ain’t got any more com- 
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mon sense or business ability or faculty 
of gettin’ ahead than a Hereford steer. 
He’s got power in one way, and that’s 
all. He don’t know what it is. He 
don’t need to know. He don’t need to 
talk.” Mr. Fitts beamed blandly as he 
listened to this blistering arraignment 
of his mental qualities. “He can take 
them hands and suck disease right out 
of anybody. But nobody ain’t ever 
heard of him, till I got a clue and dug 
him out. People are anxious to be 
healed. To heal ’em is a noble task. 
Let’s syndicate Fitts and begin to heal. 
We'll keep at home this money that 
travelin’ fakirs are scoopin’ in. Fitts 
is to be paid so much a week. Money 
will be taken care of for him. He ain't 
safe to trust with money. Syndicate 
will divide profits. Now for reasons 
why I’m formin’ a syndicate instead of 
workin’ this all alone!” 

He paused long enough to light a 
cigar, 

“A syndicate composed of local lead- 
in’ citizens gives more tone to the thing. 
People will all say: ‘Well, there ain't 
much fake to a thing that them gents 
are backin’.’ I'll manage, that will give 
me a rake-off. The druggist, here, gets 
his share of receipts and what he can 
make on prescriptions—for folks need 
to be joshed along with more or less 
medicine. My friend, Brickett, here, of 
the tavern, will get board-money and 
parlor-rent and will agree to keep other 
travelin’ fakirs out. And we need 
Brother Davis of the savings bank for 
tone and ‘reference by permission,’ and 
all that. And the sheriff will drive the 
fakes out of the county and give us a 
clear field. Now if that ain’t a fair and 
fancy frame-up to back a square and 
honest prodigy that, so you’ve just seen, 
is all I claim him to be, then lemon-peel 
and a hunk of glass never made circus 
lemonade.” 

There was no question as to the favor 
the proposition met with from the ma- 
jority of his listeners. The bank-man, 
the most conservative bank-man that 
can be imagined, cleared his throat and 
opined that leaving Mr. Fitts unsyndi- 
cated and undeveloped would be show- 
ing lack of Christian charity to human- 


ity in general. Then he inquired 
whether two dollars would not be the 
lowest reasonable price for treatment 
that should be charged for such won- 
derful powers as Mr. Fitts displayed. 
Mr. Fitts might play out, he suggested, 
and, therefore, it was only right that 
they should get the most out of—he 
ineant to say, he corrected himself, that 
considering the fact that Mr. Fitts 
might not last forever it was only right 
that his powers should be saved for 
those who really needed him and had 
the money to pay—a business view that 
the druggist and the hotel-man com- 
mended. 

“And what do you say?” Hiram 
briskly inquired of the cap’n, who sat 
moodily looking Mr. Fitts over. “I 
reckon you’re about ready to take back 
water, Aaron, after what you’ve seen 
here and now.” 

“T say you can leave me out,” re- 
turned the sheriff. 

“We won't do any such thing,” pro- 
tested his friend. “You’ve got to ad- 
mit that he’s a livin’ human marvel— 
electrically stored for the diseases of 
mankind.” 

“T ain’t denyin’ anything—I ain’t ar- 
guin’. His middle name may be Chain- 
lightnin’. Go ahead and form your 
stock company. Get out your bills. I 
ain’t goin’ to interfere. But J ain’t 
goin’ in.” 

“Well, I say you are. You’ve been 
shown, you know all plans, and you’re 
in honor bound to stay with us. And 
you're goin’ to stay.” 

“What did I tell you the last time you 
rammed me into a thing where I didn’t 
want to be?” demanded the cap’n, with 
fury. 

“After you got well into it, you said 
you was glad you was in it,” replied 
Hiram, with serenity. “It will be the 
same this time. Now, let’s get on with 
the business.” 

He turned his back on the sheriff 
who furnished an obligato to the rest 
of the discourse by a constant mutter- 
ing of strong words, addressed to him- 
self, 

In canvassing the plans it was de- 
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cided that the name “Trufant Fitts” 
was not calculated to read well in ad- 
vertising. The bank-man suggested 
that persons sometimes made up a pro- 
fessional name by spelling their true 
name backward. MHiram got out a 
pencil and tried this. “Perfesser Sttif? 
Well, skercely,” he said, with decision. 
The druggist had “Aleck Trissity” 
turned down as promptly by the man- 
ager. “Human Live Wire,” contribu- 
ted by the tavern keeper, met with 
short shrift. 

“Tt takes a man that has followed the 
show business to ring the cane with the 
right name,” stated Hiram. “I’ll show 
you that you haven’t picked me to man- 
age without me knowin’ how to man- 
age. Wei'll call him ‘Doctor Dynamo.’ 
We'll have bills printed showin’ him 
with lightnin’ streamin’ out from all 
over him. I did think of trimmin’ him 
up a little by buyin’ a wig of long, curly 
hair. But see here!’ He exhibited 
around the circle the picture of a Ley- 
den jar cut from a newspaper. “See 
that knob? I’m goin’ to have a picture 
of that jar right beside him on the bills. 
Electricity shootin’ off his bald head— 
electricity shootin’ off the knob. It'll be 
catchy advertising. There, gents, it’s 
all settled to date. Now perfesser—no, 
Doctor Dynamo, we’ve got to get used 
to callin’ you that, and we want you 
prompt to answer to your name—a 
word to you!” 

The professor immediately took on 
an expression of humility. 

“You ain’t any hero to us, you un- 
derstand. Don’t you go to gettin’ any 
swelled head. What you are ain’t any 
of your own doin’. You happen to be 
a freak, and that’s all there is to it. 
The principal ‘out’ with him, feller syn- 
dicators,” he went on, with as little 
concern for his subject as though the 
“doctor” were a lay figure, “is that he’ll 
budge up clear to the eyes on anything 
that rasps and razzle-dazzles, whether 
it’s bay-rum or kidney-renovator; any- 
thing that’s got alcohol in it goes with 
him. His pay is goin’ to be put into 
the bank and kept for him. He’s got 
to stay at the tavern except for the 
walk-around I’m goin’ to give him at 
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the end of a string, so to speak. You 
needn’t be afraid about me neglectin’ to 
manage. Everybody now chips in ten 
dollars apiece to start the advertisin’.” 

The sheriff muttered that he didn’t 
have his money with him. 

“Here’s ten for you,” said Hiram 
cheerfully. “You can pay me later. 
Now, gents, the first meetin’ is ad- 
journed.” 

That evening, as the first blast in the 
campaign of advertising, “Doctor Dy- 
namo” gave a free exhibition of his 
powers in the Newry town hall. As 
managed by Hiram, a showman by 
trade and instinct, the affair was a suc- 
cess that sent the fame of this new 
healing discovery traveling on the 
wings of the wind. 

Within two days the Medics of Malta 
gave up in disgust and went out of 
town—and “the tune-cart” did not 
play! 

“We're savin’ the people from fakes 
and givin’ ’em real goods for their 
money,” declared Hiram. 

There was no doubt that the queer 
giant from the backwoods was accom- 
plishing results. He sent away folks 
who had joyfully dropped their aches 
behind them. The syndicate rejoiced in 
the universal acclaim over their dis- 
covery, and made no secret of their con- 
nection with this prodigy. They shared 
in the affair as benefactors of the hu- 
man race, and took their profits with 
satisfaction, and even bodsted mildly of 
their investment. 

Hiram, sticking like a leech to his 
charge, promenaded him each day be- 
fore the populace. In the estimation of 
the showman there could be no official 
dignity without a tail coat and a plug 
hat, and the giant was thus tricked out. 

In this imposing garb, and followed 
by the admiring stares of all whom he 
met, the doctor found his constant 
guardianship oppressive. His chronic 
laziness rebelled at the long hours of 
exhausting application. He saw not a 
red cent of the money that he earned. 
He protested. He claimed that he had 
a right to more liberty. He said that 
he was the only asset that the syndicate 
had. 
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“You ain’t anything but what pushin’ 
and advertisin’ have done for you,” Hi- 
ram scornfully informed him. “What 
did you ever amount to before I took 
you up? It’s advertisin’ that’s done it! 
You can advertise anything and make 
it go. And seein’ that I’ve made you 
go, this is all my own business—mine 
and the syndicate’s. You are only so 
much stock in trade. You can’t afford 
to go to gettin’ a swelled head.” 

Mr. Fitts rubbed his doorknob of a 
caput and glowered at his oppressor. 

“T know what you want,” Hiram 
averred. “I’ve seen the symptoms be- 
fore. You want a quart of rum and 
elbow-room, but you'll have to pass up 
the hankerin’, Uncle Lightnin’-rod. 
Your mission on earth just now is heal- 
in’ the multitude at two dollars per, 
and you’re signed, sealed, and delivered 
to me, and I’m goin’ to keep you on the 
job.” 

Hiram then exhibited to Mr. Fitts a 
certain paper that the latter had signed 
in the first exuberancy of his new posi- 
tion—a paper that he had signed with- 
out knowing or caring what it con- 
tained. In that paper, duly executed 
and sealed, Mr. Fitts had bound him- 
self to servitude for five years, his 
money to accumulate for him, except 
such sums as Hiram should expend as 
his manager for needs considered fit. 
If Mr. Fitts should break that contract 
he was to forfeit all sums due him, and 
was to be in debt for sums expended 
on his behalf, the same to be collected 
from him in cash, or with the alterna- 
tive of imprisonment, as though he had 
been guilty of getting the money under 
false pretenses. The lawyer who drew 
the document doubted its legality, but 
accepted Hiram’s explanation that he 
wanted it for the purpose of scaring 
a fool into the submission that couldn’t 
be secured by ordinary forms of con- 
tracts, 

After “Mr. Fitts had studied that 
document for some time, Hiram eluci- 
dating its fine points, his anger burst 
the bounds of his usual blind tacitur- 
nity. 

_ “How am I any better off than a 
(nigger was before the war?” he asked, 


snapping his hard little eyes, his eye- 
lids shuttling over them like beetles’ 
wings. 

“You wear a plug hat and have 
three tavern meals a day and don’t 
have to start work till eight o’clock 
in the morning,” explained his mas- 
ter. “And when your five years are 
up you can start off on your own 
hook, if your juice ain’t all rubbed 
out by that time. And if it is rubbed 
out, get up a patent medicine and do 
a mail-order business. All you need 
to do is to watch me and study how I 
advertise. Fitts, you won’t find me at 
all unreasonable so long as you keep 
your head from gettin’ swelled. Later 
on [ll show you a few ways of makin’ 
easy money off’m the public, to be used 
in case your juice plays out. Just now, 
you keep on your job and don’t ask 
for money or vacations.” 

And Mr. Fitts wrinkled his brows 
athwart his narrow forehead and grim- 
ly proceeded. During his hours of 
relaxation the syndicate used to hold 
self-congratulatory meetings in the ho- 
tel parlor and discuss ways, means, 
and prospects, without regard to Mr. 
Fitts’ hearing or feelings. It should 
be stated that Cap’n Sproul did not at- 
tend the meetings. Hiram dominated. 
His resourcefulness sprouted luxuriant- 
ly. He explained the benefits of ad- 
vertising and the possibilities in the 
mail-order business. 

“Whilst we’re doin’ business in the 
healin’ line we might as well do a lot 
of it,’ he counseled. “It’s all honest. 
The big fortunes have been made that 
way, a good many of ’em. The more 
of honest goods that get into the 
market, the more fakes will be put out 
of the runnin.’ ” 

Therefore, it came about that the 
druggist dug up a formula for an 
embrocation and pushed it by way of 
print; the bank-man had an old aunt 
who knew the recipe for a particularly 
efficacious balm-o’-gilead salve; the 
postmaster, in his wife’s name, put a 
plaster on the market, called “Rox- 
anna’s Relief,’ and the tavern-keeper 
secured an idea for a spavin cure from 
a hostler in his livery stable, and mar- 
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Mr. Fitts was extracting dollar bills from the missives. 


keted it through the mails with in- 
creasing success. 

These prosperous side lines, and the 
methods of working them, were dis- 
cussed joyously before Mr. Fitts, who 
listened gloomily and fumbled in his 
empty pockets. His rebellion settled 


into silent and sullen rancor; but he ° 


obeyed Hiram as a well-thrashed ani- 
mal obeys the whip. One privilege 
he did obtain for himself, after a 
time; he spent his evenings alone in 
his room; he explained that he needed 
this retirement in order to recuperate 
his electrical energy. And as Hiram 
held the key to the room and saw that 
escape was impossible through the win- 
dows and wanted to preserve Doctor 
Dynamo in first-class order, Mr. Fitts 
had many hours to himself. 

It may be stated, for the purposes 
of a better understanding of what 
happened, that Mr. Fitts announced his 
recuperative needs after he had listened 
many days to the details of the mail- 
order business, after he had deftly 
picked a patient’s pocket and secured 
twenty-five dollars, after he had suc- 
ceeded in attaching to himself the serv- 
ices of the tavern man-of-all-work by 
a sizable bribe and fat promises. 





One evening a pallid stranger wear- 
ily climbed the stone steps of the county 
jail, rang, and Sheriff Sproul admitted 
him and led the way to his inner office. 
Then he inquired, with tone of the 
public’s servant: ‘““What he could do 
for his visitor.” 

The stranger panted a while to get 
his breath, his hand upon his heart, 
and then said querulously: “I should 
think you would have had an ambu- 
lance at the station, knowing that I’m 
in -the condition I wrote to you about. 
And I asked three men to show me 
to Doctor Saw’s sanitarium, and they 
said they’d never heard of it. And 
here it was right in plain sight. This 
is a funny town, I think. But I recog- 
nized your place from the picture you 
sent, and I’m here. Are you Doctor 
Saw himself?” 

“Mebbe I'll have to be if you recog- 
nize me from a picture, too, same’s you 
did the buildin’,’ retorted the cap’n 
grimly. He did not understand what 
this stranger was driving at, but had 
an idea that he was touched in his 
head. 

“I’m here ready to pay your price 
if you can help me,” declared the 
stranger, with dignity, “and I do not 
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want any flippant talk about so serious 
a matter as my health is. But I tell 
you frankly, I don’t like the looks of 
a sanitarium with bars on the win- 
dows.” 

“What do you think you’ve got into 
here, anyway?” inquired the sheriff, 
bridling. 

“T’ve got into Doctor Saw’s sani- 
tarium, if there’s any dependence to 
be put on advertising and pictures,” 
declared the other. He pulled a small 
packet from his coat and slapped it 
down in front of Cap’n Sproul. 

The sheriff examined the papers 
with interest. A postcard picture of 
the county jail was pasted on a sheet 
of paper, and it was labeled “Doctor 
Saw’s Sanitarium for Heart Disease.” 
The other papers had glowing accounts 
of Doctor Saw’s celebrated specific. 
But what made Cap’n Sproul’s eyes 
stick out in earnest was a document 
in which “Doctor Saw” referred “by 
permission” to High Sheriff Aaron 
Sproul, Honorable Hiram Look, and 
the other village dignitaries who 
formed the syndicate. 

For a moment the sheriff’s blood 
ran cold. He had heard of the suc- 
cessful activity of his associates; Hi- 
ram had informed him of their profits 
and had solicited him to put out a 
remedy of his own and make hay under 
that especially brilliant sunshine. But 
that, gone mad with success, they had 
advertised the county jail as a sani- 
tarium and had given real names as 
references, he had never dreamed. 

“T didn’t wait to bother with your 
medicine you sent,” the stranger went 
on. “I’ve got a desperate case, and 
I’ve wasted too much time, already, 
dosing at home. I concluded to come 
right to headquarters. And I’m here 
and I want to be treated at once. I 
did suspect there wasn’t any sanita- 
rium, for there were no prices for board 
or treatment set down on the circular. 
If I hadn’t found one, I was planning 
on making trouble for the men that 
put their names to those references. 
I suspect I’ve been fooled a good many 
times in the past. I’ve been fooled 
into my grave, almost. It’s time to 


make an example of those that deceive 
sick people. I’m glad, for your sake, 
that this sanitarium is here.” 

The sweat trickled out upon the 
sheriff’s forehead. He reflected that, 
despite his remonstrances, he was ac- 
tually associated with Hiram and his 
friends in that unspeakable scheme of 
promoting Mr. Fitts, and must suffer 
with them in exposure, if exposure 
came. The stranger was eying him 
intently. 

“I’ve said I don’t like your place. 
I don’t like your looks, either. You 
look guilty. I’ve suspected your medi- 
cine isn’t what it claims to be.” He 
set a little wooden box before the 
sheriff. “You smell of that—you taste 
of it! Now, that may be a specific 
for heart disease. I hope it is. But 
it looks and smells and tastes to me 
like plain sawdust.” 

Cap’n Sproul mentally agreed, and 
his horror at the situation grew 
greater. 

“I’ve come here suspecting. If 
prominent men have put their names 
to a scheme like this, there'll be a 
five-ringed circus here that will beat 
all shows ever put out. Why, here’s 
your own postmaster’—his finger was 
on the list of “references by permis- 
sion”—“using the United States mails 
to defraud.” 

“Look here,” stammered the sheriff, 
“it ain’t improvin’ your heart trouble 
any to set up late to-night discussin’ 
this thing. I ain’t Doctor Saw him- 
self, but you'll find him all right when 
you meet him.” This commendation 
almost choked him, but he was desper- 
ately trying to save their necks—cal- 
culating then in his fury to kill them 
off later, one by one, in order to sat- 
isfy his vengeance. 

“T won’t be put off,” stormed the 
man. 

“I sha’n’t let you out of the—the— 
the place to-night,” stated the sheriff. 
He almost said “jail.” He couldn’t 
sink himself in guile sufficiently to call 
it a sanitarium. 

“Ah, I see what you’ve got bars on 
the windows for,” declared the patient, 
starting up. “This is a pen. This is 
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a swindling joint. I'll make the pa- 
pers of the United States ring with this 
outrage. I'll go to the telegraph office 
this instant.” 

But the sheriff got between him and 
the door. Mere persuasion made no 
impression on the excited invalid. To 
use force to restrain him seemed like 
an enormity. But the sheriff could 
not endure to think of that man rang- 
ing loose. At least his mouth must 
be kept closed until the syndicate could 
assemble and take measures for their 
defense. In the cap’n’s imagination at 
the moment there flashed a picture of 
certain leading citizens of Cuxabexis 
County fleeing from the wrath of the 
United States government, or languish- 
ing in prison. 

“A man in your state ain’t fit to 
roam the streets at night,” said the 
sheriff. “If you ain’t got any regard 
for your health, J have! You're goin’ 
to bed, and goin’ now. It will be bet- 
ter for your heart trouble if you come 
along easy. But you’re comin’ along.” 

There was such determination in the 
old master mariner’s eyes that the in- 
valid went ahead when the sheriff 
pointed, shambled affrightedly into the 
women’s room and suffered the door 
to be locked on him. 

“My Gawd!” moaned Cap’n Sproul, 
scrubbing the sweat off his forehead. 
“If this ain’t off a lee shore with both 
mud-hooks draggin’, then you can give 
me rocks instead of raisins in my plum 
duff.” 

He scrabbled together the damning 
papers on his desk, clapped on his hat, 
and started for the tavern, muttering 
language expressive of the general 
mental, moral, and personal qualities of 
Hiram Look. 

Cap’n Sproul never liked to remem- 
ber just what he said in that inter- 
view while Hiram was pawing over 
those papers and trying to understand 
what they meant. The old showman 
came out of his stupor after a time, 
grabbed up a key, and ran out of the 
room and down the hotel corridor. 
The cap’n followed. They found Mr. 
Fitts in the midst of his labors. The 
suborned man-of-all-work had smug- 
10 
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gled to him the day’s mail, and Mr. 
Fitts was extracting dollar bills from 
the missives. Packages of “Doctor 
Saw” literature were ready for mail- 
ing. 

“This is a free country when it 
comes to business,” declared Mr. Fitts, 
stung by Hiram’s first bitter recrim- 
ination. “You’re all doin’ it on the 
side, and I ain’t no nigger slave. 
You've showed me how, and I’m doin’ 
te 

Language failed the manager when 
he shook the “reference by permis- 
sion” document under Mr. Fitts’ nose. 

“Well, ain’t you all backin’ me?” 
inquired their protégé. “You are, and 
you can’t go behind the returns.” 

“What is that devilish stuff you’re 
puttin’ up in them boxes?” asked the 
sheriff, anxious to satisfy some sus- 
picions of his own. 

“Sawdust,” stated Mr. Fitts calmly. 
“Tt won’t hurt nobody, and there’s no 
knowin’ how much it may help.” 

In reply to forceful language about 
a contract that had been broken, and 
other allegations, Mr. Fitts declared 
that he would like to break it. That 
he had got tired of being bossed every 
hour of the day. That his money 
had been kept away from him and that 
he had been forced to get cash in an- 
other way, and he wound up by as- 
serting that he was going to take two 
weeks off “to steady his nerves.” 

Cap’n Sproul broke in upon the tem- 
pestuous dialogue that promptly ensued 
between Hiram and Mr. Fitts, called 
out by the latter’s proclamation of 
emancipation. And his interruption 
was so spirited that it was listened to. 

“What are you standin’ here for, ar- 
guin’ flea-bites with this electricated 
marlinspike, when there’s a man that 
needs to be attended to up in that jail, 
a man that if he ain’t attended to in 
the right way will have us all in State 
prison? You get that band of asso- 
ciated land piruts of yours together, 
Hiram, and have ’em up there at that 
jail in half an hour prepared to do busi- 
ness, or I'll let him out, show him 
where to get the warrants to arrest 
you, and do the arrestin’ myself.” 
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“Go ahead! You’re in with us!” 
barked the old showman. 

“Just one word with you,” said the 
cap’n, edging his speech between close- 
set teeth. “I’ve stood a good deal 
from you in the past, thinkin’ that per- 
haps you didn’t know any better. But 
you know better than to mix me into 
this thing. You open your head again 
to tell me that I’ve agreed, helped or 
condoned, and I'll yardarm ye, even if 
I have to buy a schooner, abduct ye, 
and take ye to sea to do it. Now you 
come with me, rap up your feller pir- 
uts, and fix with that man I’ve ma- 
rooned for you, or I'll help him prose- 
cute you.” 

A half-hour later Sheriff Sproul ush- 
ered an apprehensive little group to the 
door of the women’s room in the jail, 
unlocked it, stood at one side while 
they filed in, and then banged it after 
them and locked them in. 

“There!” he grunted, with a sigh of 
relief, as he shoved the key deep down 
in his trousers pocket. “I won't let a 
man out of that room till they’ve set- 
tled, and tucked a signed paper under 
the door so statin’.” 

He trudged down to the room in 
the cellar where contraband liquors 
were waiting condemnation, secured 
two bottles, and went out into the 
night. It was dawn when he returned, 
and he heard muffled shouts in the 
women’s room. 

“Have you critters settled?” he asked 
from the outside. 

“Settled and signed,” announced 
Hiram, trying to restrain his anger. 
“What do you mean by lockin’ us in 
here and goin’ off in that way?” 

“Stick your paper under the door,” 
ordered the sheriff. “I want to peruse 
ag 

“Study it, then,” grated Hiram as 
he obeyed. “You’ve mixed this thing 
in good shape, lockin’ this gent up. 
He says himself that he’d have settled 
for half less if he hadn’t been man- 
handled by you and worked up and in- 
sulted and locked in and had his heart 
trouble aggravated in consequence.” 

“I’m a bad man to have in a syndi- 
cate, anyway,” returned the sheriff. 





He studied the agreement by the 
light of the bracket lamp. In it the 
stranger bound himself to forgive and 
forget in consideration of one thou- 
sand dollars and a course of electric 
treatments by the celebrated Doctor 
Dynamo. 

“You'll have to cross off the last 
clause,” directed the sheriff, pushing the 
paper back under the door crack. “I’m 
announcin’ to you as a piece of news 
that I’ve carted your human lightnin’- 
rod ten miles from this village, dropped 
him along with good advice and two 
quarts of cheap liquor, and told him 
if I ever saw him in the limits of this 
county again I’d have him in jail for 
the rest of. his natural life. You can 
reorganize and have another syndicate 
—I’m not tellin’ you that you can’t, 
though I’m advisin’ you that you’d bet- 
ter not. But I want it distinctly under- 
stood before you come out of that room 
that this present syndicate that’s got 
me roped in has given up business, and 
that my action in distributin’ that two- 
legged capital stock stands approved.” 

It was a long and bitter conference 
within, Hiram in a profane and stub- 
born minority. But from a proposi- 
tion to kick the door down and cuff 
the sheriff’s ears, he came at last to 
sullen acquiescence in the proposition 
to walk home and keep their mouths 
shut. 

“T ain’t a quitter, Hiram,” said his 
friend, “and you can put me down for 
my share of the hush-money. You're 
mad now and can’t reason, but think 
what I done for you in cagin’ that 
rampageous critter till you could see 
him and settle! Now, you stay here 
with me and get a good warm break- 
fast into you, and let’s talk it over.” 

Hiram stared at his friend a full 
minute, fishing for a cigar and fum- 
bling for a match. 

“T want it distinctly understood,” he 
growled at last, “that you ain’t ever 
goin’ to get offered another lay in 
anything that I ever go into.” 

“Thank Gawd!’ blurted Cap’n 
Sproul fervently. “Follerin’ that line, 
there ain’t any reason why you and I 
can’t always be good friends.” 
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HE distinctive traits of the Ameri- 
can woman—her ability to rise 
sublimely to great occasions and 

meet a crisis unflinchingly, her willing- 
ness to give the best that is in her for 
the sake of those she loves and for the 
noble cause of patriotism, and her mar- 
velous capacity to endure hardship, suf- 
fering, and privation—have never been 
more convincingly revealed than in the 
long struggle over slavery, which grad- 
ually divided the nation into two hos- 
tile camps and at last culminated in a 
colossal war. 

On both sides in that terrible con- 
flict, the women of the country proved 
themselves worthy descendants of the 
splendid matrons who had wrought so 
nobly for America in bygone times. 
And even in the earliest stages of the 
struggle, in the period of agitation 
from 1820 onward, when the American 
people were only dimly beginning to 
perceive that the presence of the bonds- 
man on American soil involved prob- 
lems which menaced the peace and wel- 
fare of the republic, women were to the 
fore in pointing out the path of destiny 
and duty. 

Anti-slavery agitation, of course, was 
by no means confined to the forty years 
immediately preceding the Civil War. 
Protests were heard almost so soon as 
the first slaves were imported into the 
English colonies in 1619, and through- 
out the Colonial period the subject was 
intermittently discussed. It formed a 
ground for heated controversy in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, and 


V.—IN THE STRUGGLE OVER SLAVERY 





for a time threatened to wreck the la- 
bors of the Constitution makers. But, 
although the process of emancipating 
slaves steadily continued in the States 
of the North, there was no systematic 
movement looking to the abolition of 
slavery throughout the United States 
until Benjamin Lundy and William 
Lloyd Garrison began the crusade that 
speedily drew upon them the wrath of 
those who believed that the holding 
of slaves was morally, politically, and 
economically justifiable. On the other 
hand, from the moment that Garrison 
raised his powerful voice and wielded 
his trenchant pen in behalf of the slave, 
recruits hastened to enlist under the 
standard he had raised, and within a 
remarkably short time hundreds of en- 
thusiastic advocates of universal eman- 
cipation were to be found in all parts 
of the country. 

The rapidity with which the move- 
ment spread, despite the opposition it 
encountered in the North as well as in 
the South, may be indicated in a few 
sentences. In 1831 Garrison founded 
his emancipation newspaper, The Lib- 
erator, and within another twelve 
months a New England Anti-Slavery 
Society was successfully established. 
During the next year subsidiary so- 
cieties sprang up in so many towns 
and cities that by December, 1833, it 
was deemed desirable to organize an 
American Anti-Slavery Society for the 
purpose of uniting and concentrating 
the agitation of the entire country. By 
1840 this central organization was di- 
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recting the work of no fewer than two 
thousand local societies, with a member- 
ship of between one hundred and fifty 
thousand and two hundred thousand 
men and women. 

Women, indeed, were among the 
most forceful, eloquent, and _ tireless 
champions of emancipation. They 
formed societies of their own—chief 
among which was the Boston Female 
Anti-Slavery Society, of whose leading 
spirit, Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman, 
the gifted and beautiful wife of a 
wealthy Boston merchant, it has been 
said that she was “second to none in 
her lieutenancy to Garrison, the captain 
of the great reform’—and at the cost 
of no matter what personal sacrifice 
they labored to promote a cause which 
appealed to their profoundest moral in- 
stincts. 

Strange as it may seem, the two 
women who were especially prominent 
at the time when abolition was most in 
disfavor—from 1835 to 1840—were 
Southerners, Sarah and _ Angelina 
Grimke, the daughters of Judge John 
F, Grimke, of Charleston, one of the 
most influential men in South Caro- 
lina. That Southern women generally 
did not sympathize with the emancipa- 
tion movement is not at all surprising, 
neither is it to their discredit. Like 
the men of the South, they had been 
brought up to consider slavery a fixed 
and necessary institution; they saw lit- 
tle or nothing of its worst side; and 
they were disposed to regard the con- 
dition of the negro in slavery as infin- 
itely better than would.be his lot were 
he liberated and compelled to shift for 
himself. To put it otherwise, training 
and environment alike constrained the 
Southern women to look at the question 
from a point of view differing radical- 
ly from that of the women of the 
North. 

But Sarah and Angelina Grimke, not- 
withstanding that they were born into 
a family of slaveholders, and at one 
time owned slaves of their own, seem 
to have viewed slavery with abhorrence 
from early youth. “Slavery,” wrote 
Sarah, “was a millstone about my neck, 
and marred my comfort from the time 
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I can remember myself.” They left 
home and removed to Philadelphia, 
where they joined the Quakers, and 
where, in 1836, Angelina, the younger, 
but the more talented of the two sis- 
ters, wrote a pamphlet entitled “An Ap- 
peal to the Christian Women of the 
South.” It was a vigorous anti-slavery 
document, and caused a tremendous 
sensation. On an invitation from the 
secretary of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, both sisters then went to New 
York to lecture on slavery as they had 
seen it in South Carolina. 

At the time it was not customary for 
women to take the platform at pub- 
lic gatherings, and accordingly the 
Grimkes held their meetings in private, 
and admitted only their own sex. But 
those who attended carried home such 
glowing reports, particularly of An- 
gelina Grimke’s eloquence, that men be- 
gan to slip in quietly to hear them, and 
soon their lectures became public in the 
fullest sense. Bitter opposition at once 
developed, some Congregational clergy- 
men of Massachusetts taking the lead 
in denouncing “women preachers.” 
But the Grimkes valiantly persevered, 
with the result of gradually forcing 
public acquiescence in the right of 
women to free speech. They spoke 
throughout the Eastern States, and so 
large did their audiences become that 
it often was necessary to hold overflow 
meetings in a separate hall, Sarah 
Grimke addressing one meeting while 
Angelina was addressing another. 

Like all abolitionists of the period 
they had many thrilling experiences. 
They were witnesses of the burning of 
Pennsylvania Hall, a handsome abo- 
lition structure in Philadelphia, which 
was utterly destroyed by a lawless mob 
three days after it had been formally 
opened. More than once they were at- 
tacked by angry crowds, armed with 
sticks, stones, and rotten eggs. But 
they bravely pursued their self-ap- 
pointed mission until, in 1838, Ange- 
lina married the noted agitator, Theo- 
dore Weld, when both she and Sarah 
retired permanently to private ‘life. 

Compared with other advocates of 
abolition theirs was a brief career; but 
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while it lasted it was meteoric, and con- 
temporary judgment is unanimous as 
to its influence in shaping public opin- 
ion. Moreover, too much credit cannot 
be given the sisters for the sacrifice- 
they made in renouncing for all time 
the happiness and advantages of their 
luxurious Southern home. It may be 
added that both lived to see the dream 
of their youth realized and the negro 
set free, Sarah Grimke living until 
1873, and Angelina until 1879. 

Another woman who made a very 
real sacrifice in championing the slave 
was Mrs, Lydia Maria Child. Perhaps 
no other sacrificed so much. Unlike 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, whose “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’”—published at a far later 
day, when abolition had become more 
popular—was the making of her lit- 
erary reputation, Mrs. Child’s hopes 
and plans as a writer were irretrieva- 
bly ruined by her advocacy of freedom 
for the negro. She was easily the fa- 
vorite authoress of the day up to the 
time she brought out her “Appeal in 
Favor of that Class of Americans called 
Africans,” and wherever in the Union 
books were read she commanded an en- 
thusiastic following. But the moment 
the “Appeal” was issued, the market 
was closed: against her writings, and 
obloquy took the place of adulation. 

In the preface to the “Appeal” oc- 
curs a pathetic little passage which 
shows how clearly she appreciated the 
penalty she would have to pay. “Should 
it be the means,” she bravely wrote, 
“of advancing even one single step the 
inevitable progress of truth and justice, 
I would not exchange that conscious- 
ness for all of Rothsehild’s wealth or 
Sir Walter’s fame.” There were in- 
deed those to whom the “Appeal” came 
with convincing force. John A. An- 
drew, afterward the celebrated war- 
governor of Massachusetts, bought it, 
wept over it, and gave it to his sisters 
to read. Samuel J. May, who became 
one of abolition’s stanchest supporters, 
testified publicly that it made an abo- 
litionist of him. “After reading it,” 
said he, “I could not be anything but an 
abolitionist.” 

Mrs. Child herself, having taken the 
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first and most difficult step, entered en- 
thusiastically into the struggle to pro- 
mote the spread of abolition ideas. For 
a while she edited the National Anti- 
Slavery Standard, and under her direc- 
tion it became an increasingly vigorous 
organ. Besides which, innumerable 
pamphlets and articles contributed to 
other periodicals testify to the energy 
with which she worked. 

Most of the women, however, who 
attained distinction as pioneers in the 
movement to set free the slaves, car- 
ried on their propaganda by word of 
mouth rather than word of pen. It 
was thus with Lucretia Mott, Abby 
Foster, and Sallie Holley, who were 
three of the most conspicuous standard- 
bearers of emancipation. Mrs. Mott 
was an abolitionist even before Garri- 
son entered the lists, having been a 
reader of Benjamin Lundy’s newspa- 
per, The Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation, almost from its start in 1821. 
She was a Pennsylvania Quaker, and a 
woman of great eloquence. Some idea 
of the ardor with which she devoted 
herself to abolition may be gathered 
from the fact that in a single tour she 
traveled more than twenty-four hun- 
dred miles, mostly by stage-coach, and 
spoke at seventy-four meetings. 

Mrs. Foster, better known to her own 
generation as Abby Kelley, was an- 
other member of the Society of Friends, 
that religious body which, since the days 
of the unfortunate Mary Dyer, has 
done so much to advance liberty in 
America. She was the first woman, 
after the Grimke sisters and Mrs. Mott, 
to enter the field as an anti-slavery lec- 
turer; and she was a familiar figure on 
abolition platforms in New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
playing a particularly prominent role in 
the organization of the Western Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

Sallie Holley was the daughter of 
Myron Holley, the New York reform- 
er who was one of the principal orig- 
inators of the Liberty party, the fore- 
runner of the Republican party. Born 
in 1818, she was too young to take part 
in the abolition crusade during its 
stormiest days, but from 1850 onward 
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she was an indefatigable worker in the 
tanks of the Anti-Slavery Society. Nor 
did her interest in the negro cease with 
his complete emancipation. After the 
Civil War she removed to Virginia, 
and, in conjunction with Carolina Put- 
nam, also a veteran abolitionist, opened 
a school for colored children. 

The reception she met from the for- 
mer slaveholders of the vicinity was in 
striking contrast with that accorded an- 
other woman, Prudence Crandall, who, 
some years before, attempted to conduct 
a similar institution not in the South 
but in one of the “free” States of the 
North. Her story forms one of the 
most pathetic chapters in the history of 
early anti-slavery days. She was a 
Connecticut woman, a resident of the 
town of Canterbury, where, in 1832, 
she established a girls’ school. From 
the start it promised to be a great suc- 
cess, being patronized by Canterbury’s 
leading citizens. One day a young col- 
ored girl applied for admission, ex- 
plaining that she wished to fit herself 
to teach the neglected children of her 
race. She was promptly received, and 
as promptly the parents of the white 
pupils informed Miss Crandall that they 
would withdraw their daughters if she 
did not dismiss the colored girl. 

Refusing to do this, she soon found 
herself the mistress of an empty school. 
Now, for the first time, she began to 
appreciate the difficulties in the way of 
every negro, free or enslaved, who 
sought an education; and she deter- 
mined henceforth to do her part toward 
meeting what she felt to be a very real 
need. Advertising in Garrison’s Lib- 
erator that she was about to open a 
school at Canterbury “for young ladies 
and little misses of color,” she was be- 
fore long giving instruction to twenty 
colored girls from New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and Providence. 

Their arrival caused a lively commo- 
tion, and a deputation of prominent res- 
idents waited upon Miss Crandall to 
protest formally against having a “nig- 
ger school” planted in their midst. 
But she quietly replied that she was 
only doing her duty, and intended to 
continue doing it. Then began a cam- 


paign of bitter and unrelenting perse- 
cution. Tradesmen refused to supply 
her with provisions, former “friends” 
crossed the street to avoid speaking to 
her, she and her pupils were hooted at 
whenever they appeared in public. It 
was a whole town against one friend- 
less woman. Still she refused to sur- 
render. In despair, the people of Can- 
terbury appealed to the Connecticut leg- 
islature for aid, and actually succeeded 
in securing the enactment of a law for- 
bidding the establishment of any school 
for colored persons not inhabitants of 
the State, unless written permission 
were first obtained from the selectmen 
of the town where such a school was 
to be located. 

This law, though general in its terms, 
was aimed directly at Miss Crandall, 
and she was forthwith arrested and hur- 
ried to jail, being thrown into a cell 
that had just been vacated by a con- 
demned murderer. News of the out 
rage quickly spread, and a wealthy New 
Yorker, fired with indignation, sub- 
scribed a large sum for her defense. 
When put on trial the jury disagreed, 
but her persecutors were merciless, and 
a second trial resulted in a verdict of 
guilty. An appeal was at once taken 
to the supreme court, whose members, 
to their everlasting credit, refused to 
sustain the conviction. Meanwhile law- 
lessness had succeeded where legal 
measures failed, a mob armed with 
clubs and iron bars breaking into the 
school and almost completely demolish- 
ing it. Realizing -that it was useless to 
keep up the struggle, and being with- 
out further means, Miss Crandall re- 
luctantly abandoned her philanthropic 
undertaking and left Canterbury. 

The spirit of unreasoning, savage 
animosity which thus manifested itself 
was in evidence everywhere until about 


' 1840, when the growing gulf between 


North and South was appreciably wi- 
dened by the conflict over the annexa- 
tion of Texas. Thereafter the people 
of the North viewed with steadily de- 
creasing rancor and bitterness those 
who insistently demanded the emanci- 
pation of the slave. By 1850 it required 
only some unusual stimulus to provoke 
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a popular upheaval along the lines of 
abolition teachings; and such a stimu- 
lus, as every schoolboy knows, was pro- 
vided by the passage of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Fast on its heels, and ap- 
pearing at precisely the moment to pro- 
duce the greatest effect, came “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” with its heartrending 
pictures of the life of the slave. 

There can be no question that with 
this single volume, the daughter of 
Lyman Beecher accomplished more than 
had any or all of her predecessors—the 
Grimke sisters, Mrs. Child, Mrs. Mott, 
and their greatly sacrificing, greatly 
daring fellow workers. They, however, 
had prepared the way. Had it not been 
for their preliminary labors, “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” in spite of all its -in- 
herent power and interest, would have 
been given scant attention. As it was, 
it became epoch-making. In vain the 


people of the South protested that it. 


grossly maligned them, and that it con- 
veyed a wildly distorted idea of the 
conditions of slavery. The people of 
the North brushed their protests aside, 
and insisted on accepting Mrs. Stowe’s 
book at face value. Within three weeks 
of publication twenty thousand copies 
were sold, and within three months the 
sales had risen to eighty thousand. Be- 
fore the year was out eighteen English 
editions were on the market, and Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe’s fame had become 
world-wide. 

The work of a woman, “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” made an especial appeal to 
women. It found its way into hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes, not mere- 
ly in the larger cities and towns but 
in remote and isolated hamlets where 
the cry of the abolitionist had never 
penetrated. Among Northern women 
it both extended and intensified anti- 
slavery sentiment, and it helped them 
to contemplate the coming crisis with 
equanimity and determination. Once 
the crisis had actually been teached, 
with the firing on Fort Sumter, they 
did not need any incentive other than 
love of country and of the Union to in- 
spire them to an instantaneous and ef- 
fective response. Like the women of 


the Revolution, eighty-five years be- 
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fore, they bade their husbands and sons 
and brothers go forth and fight; and, 
having started them on the journey 
from which so many were never to 
return, they bravely set to work, in a 
thousand different ways, to strengthen 
and sustain them. 

The Reverend Henry W. Bellows, 
head of the United States Sanitary 
Commission, which did such excellent 
work throughout the war, and which 
was itself essentially the creation of the 
women of the North, did not exag- 
gerate when he declared that there was 
no more general uprising among the 
men than among the women. Soldiers’ 
Aid Societies sprang up simultaneous- 
ly with the enlisting of troops in every 
city, town, and village. The distinction 
of having been the first to organize for 
systematic work in behalf of the army 
belongs to the women of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who met for that purpose five 
days after the call to arms had been 
sounded; but the honor of priority be- 
longs to them by only a day or two 
at most. Within five days, so clearly 
and readily was the need for united 
effort appreciated, the Woman’s Cen- 
tral Association of Relief was organ- 
ized in New York for the express pur- 
pose of guiding and supervising the 
labors of the local Aid Societies in all 
the Northern States. After a time the 
Woman’s Central Association of Relief 
itself became subsidiary to the Sanitary 
Commission, with branches established 
in all the larger cities and managed al- 
most without exception by women. 
When it is said that these branches and 
the different minor organizations col- 
lected and distributed money and sup- 
plies amounting in value to more than 
fifty million dollars, the magnitude of 
woman’s work in the Civil War will be 
better understood. 

But it is impossible to depict in ade- 
quate language the spirit of sacrifice 
and patriotism that animated the wom- 
en who, working in groups or as indi- 
viduals, contributed so nobly to the 
common cause. Many a woman, obliged 
to toil all day to earn her livelihood, 
sat up until late into the night, for 
months together, making bandages and 
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shirts and socks for the boys in blue. 
Others who had no money to con- 
tribute, cheerfully surrendered precious 
heirlooms to swell the relief fund. In 
numerous instances women denied 
themselves meat and tea and sugar in 
order to be able to give something to 
the army—something that might, who 
could tell, save a wounded soldier’s life, 
or make his last moments comfortable. 

Even the aged and infirm vied in gen- 
erous rivalry with the young and 
strong. In many barrels of hospital 
clothing, socks were found having in- 
scriptions like the following: “The for- 
tunate owner of these socks is secretly 
informed that they are the one hundred 
and ninety-first pair knit for our brave 
boys by Mrs. Abner Bartlett, of Med- 
ford, Mass., now aged eighty-five 
years.” A homespun blanket was tick- 
eted: “This blanket was carried by 
Milly Aldrich, who is ninety-three years 
old, down-hill and up-hill, one and a 
half miles, to be given to some sol- 
dier.” 

Innumerable anecdotes might be re- 
lated illustrative of this universal ea- 
gerness to do and give for country’s 
sake. In a lonely and mountainous 
New England farming section lived a 
widow and two daughters who, al- 
though desperately poor, were resolved 
that nothing should prevent them from 
aiding in the relief work. They learned 
that at the county-seat, twelve miles 
away, a depot had been opened where 
women might obtain material to make 
into hospital clothing. Borrowing a 
neighbor’s horse, they drove to town by 
an almost impassable road, secured 
some cloth, and hastened home. Two 
weeks later they were back for a fresh 
supply; and thus they came and went, 
regularly once a fortnight. Anxious 
to ascertain the secret of their zeal, the 
manager of the local Relief Association 
drew the daughters aside one day and 
asked them: 

“TI suppose you have a relative in the 
war—your father, or a brother?” 

“No,” they answered, “not now. 
Our only brother fell at Ball’s Bluff.” 

“Then,” said he, “why do you feel 
so deep an interest in this work?” 


“Our country’s cause,” came the re- 
ply, “is the cause of God, and we would 
do what we can for His sake.” 

.Another impressive incident, made 
public by Mrs. D. P. Livermore, of the 
Northwestern branch of the Sanitary 
Commission, affords convincing proof 
of the determination with which wom- 
en, no matter how unfavorably situ- 
ated, contrived to give effect to their 
patriotic impulse. 

“Some farmers’ wives living in the 
north of Wisconsin, eighteen miles 
from a railroad,” said Mrs. Livermore, 
in telling the story, “had given to the 
Commission of their bed and table-linen, 
their husbands’ shirts and drawers, their 
scanty supply of dried and canned 
fruits, till they had exhausted their 
ability to do more in this direction. Still 
they were not satisfied. So they cast 
about to see what could be done in 
another way. They were all the wives 
of small farmers, lately moved to the 
West, all living in log cabins, where 
one room sufficed for kitchen, parlor, 
laundry, nursery, and bedroom, doing 
their own housework, sewing, baby- 
tending, dairy-work, and all. What 
could they do? 

“They were not long in devising a 
way to gratify the longings of their 
motherly and patriotic hearts, and in- 
stantly set about carrying it into action. 
They resolved to beg wheat of the 
neighboring farmers, and convert it into 
money. Sometimes on foot, and some- 
times with a team, amid the snows and 
mud of early spring, they canvassed the 
country for twenty and _ twenty-five 
miles around, everywhere eloquently 
pleading the needs of the blue-coated 
soldier boys in the hospitals, their elo- 
quence everywhere acting as an open- 
sesame to the granaries. Thus they la- 
bored till they had accumulated nearly 
five hundred bushels of wheat. This 
they sent to market, obtained the high- 
est market-price for it, and forwarded 
the proceeds to the commission. As we 
held this hard-earned money in our 
hands, we felt that it was consecrated, 
that the holy purpose and resolution 
of these noble women had imparted a 
sacredness to it.” 
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The holding of gigantic fairs was 
another means by which the women of 
the North raised money to carry on re- 
lief work among the soldiers. In this 
they followed the example set by the 
early abolition women, particularly of 
Boston and other New England cities, 
whose annual “anti-slavery” fairs are 
memorable as having brought to Amer- 
ica many articles that had never before 
been imported—rare Honiton laces, 
magnificent Paisley shawls, fine porce- 
lain figures, costly Swiss carvings, and 
much else contributed by foreign sym- 
pathizers. But where the “anti-slavery 
fairs” had raised one dollar, the “sol- 
diers’ aid fairs” raised a hundred, so 
vast was the scale on which they were 
conducted, and so generous the re- 
sponse. 

Besides the fairs, the women of many 
cities interested themselves in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of soldiers’ 
hospitals and “homes,” while in Phila- 
delphia a unique channel for patriotic 
enterprise was found in the so-called 
“refreshment saloons,” where soldiers 
passing through the city were given 
meals. There were two of these. sa- 
loons, both being in the vicinity of the 
navy yard, and whenever a regiment 
reached Philadelphia a cannon was 
fired. At the signal, whether it came 
in the daytime or in the middle of the 
night, scores of women hastened to the 
saloons to prepare and distribute food. 
More than eight hundred thousand 
meals were served at one saloon, and 
four hundred thousand at the other. 
Both had hospitals attached to them 
for sick and wounded soldiers. Mrs. 
Eliza Plummer, a widow who turned 
her home into a soldiers’ hospital, Mrs. 
Mary Wade, Mrs. Ellen. Lowry, Mrs. 
Margaret Boyer, and Mrs. Priscilla 
Grover were among the women most 
prominent in the work of the refresh- 
ment saloons. 

Then, too, there was the noble army 
of nurses, that heroic and devoted band 
of women who, conquering their in- 
stinctive horror of warfare and blood- 
shed, ministered to the stricken soldier, 
often amid the thunderous crashing of 
shot and shell. In the military hos- 
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pital, on the trains and boats transport- 
ing the wounded, in tents by the side 
of the road that led to the battle-field, 
and on the battle-field itself, they were 
to be found—black-robed and gentle- 
faced Sisters of Mercy, daughters of 
the rich and of the poor, widows, 
school-teachers, farmers’ wives—all 
coming together with but one thought, 
the relief of suffering. It was difficult 
work, arduous, dangerous work,: but 
there was no lack of volunteers. From 
the moment the Woman’s Central As- 
sociation of Relief was organized it 
was flooded by hundreds of applica- 
tions from women eager to serve. The 
difficulty was not to secure nurses, but 
to select only those best fitted to stand 
the terrific strain they would have to 
undergo. Confronted by this problem, 
the United States government, as every. 
American woman should remember with 
a thrill of pride, solved it by entrust- 
ing the task of selection to a woman— 
Dorothea L. Dix. 

As the sequel proved, a better deci- 
sion could not have been reached. Miss 
Dix was a keen judge of human na- 
ture, and a woman of rare executive 
ability, with a remarkable talent ~ for 
mastering details. She was a born phil- 
anthropist, and had all her life been 
engaged in good works for the sick, the 
suffering, and the oppressed, with re- 
sults perhaps unequaled by any other 
individual reformer in the history of 
the United States. While still a very 
young woman, living in Boston, a con- 
versation which she chanced to over- 
hear in the street drew her attention 
to the deplorable condition of the con- 
victs in the State prison at Charles- 
town. This led her to investigate 
Massachusetts’ public institutions in 
general, and she discovered such ur- 
gent need for reforms that she set her- 
self to awaken the popular conscience 
and compel the legislature to enact laws 
insuring better treatment of the State’s 
prisoners, paupers, and insane. Having 
gained her end in Massachusetts she 
started on a similar campaign in other 
States, touring almost the entire coun- 
try, visiting prisons, almshouses, and 
asylums, unsparingly revealing the 
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abuses she found, and bringing about 
much ameliorative legislation. 

Her reformative zeal even carried 
her to foreign parts. In Rome, the 
Pope expressed his admiration and 
gratitude that she, “a woman and a 
Protestant, had crossed the seas to call 
his attention to these cruelly ill-treated 
members of his flock.” The safeguard- 
ing of the lives of sailors was another 
problem that aroused her sympathetic 
interest. But, outside her workings in 
behalf of public dependents, her chief 
activity was in hospital work. She is 
credited with having founded thirty-two 
hospitals, besides many, including two 
in Japan, that indirectly owed their 
inception to her influence. In the hands 
of a woman like Dorothea Dix, the 
United States government could not but 
feel confident that the needs of the 
army would be well looked after; and 
from the beginning to the end of the 
war she was unremitting in her en- 
deavor to place the nursing of the sol- 
diers on a sound, broad, and altogether 
sufficient basis; to supervise closely the 
nurses whom she appointed, and to 
maintain their efficiency and enthusi- 
asm. 

This last, however, was the lightest 
of the many burdens that she willing- 
ly assumed. Every nurse was an en- 
thusiast, from “Mother” Bickerdyke, 
Clara Barton, Amy Bradley, Margaret 
Breckinridge, and Helen Gilson to the 
least known of the multitude of self- 
effacing heroines who risked their lives 
in fever hospital or on the firing-line. 
Only enthusiasm of the rarest, high- 
est, noblest type, coupled with the loiti- 
est sense of duty, could have sustained 
them in the terrible ordeals through 
which they were called upon to pass. 

The picture of Mother Bickerdyke, 
lantern in hand, groping at midnight 
among Fort Donelson’s dead, in the 
hope of finding some wounded man 


whom she might succor, but typifies the 


glorious—one might almost say divine 
—enthusiasm that pervaded the whole 
body of nurses. Many of them—and 
notably Mother Bickerdyke, who was 
present at nineteen battles—moved 
among the fallen, dressing wounds and 
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assisting at amputations, while the 
storm of conflict was still raging with 
undiminished stress. 

It was thus with Clara Barton, who 
equipped a hospital-train to follow the 
Army of the Potomac, served with the 
surgeons on the battle-field of Antie- 
tam—when, for four days, ten thousand 
wounded soldiers, lying on the ground, 
were cared for by the agents of the 
Sanitary Commission—and, after An- 
tietam, she continued with the army al- 
most throughout the campaign which 
culminated so disastrously at Fred- 
ericksburg. 

In the same campaign was Helen 
Gilson, who had been rejected by Miss 
Dix on account of her youth, but nev- 
ertheless managed to get to the front 
and soon won recognition as a daring 
and capable nurse. She was on the 
field at Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville, and Gettysburg, and crowned her 
labors by faithful, constant service un- 
der Grant in the long and bloody cam- 
paign from the Rapidan to Petersburg 
and Richmond. There was scarcely 
another nurse so beloved by the sol- 
diers, and the secret of her popularity 
is plainly indicated in a brief but tell- 
ing word-picture drawn by Doctor W. 
H. Reed, one of the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner’s physicians. It describes his first 
meeting with Miss Gilson, at Fred- 
ericksburg, in May, 1864, when that 
city was the place to which the wounded 
were brought for treatment before be- 
ing sent to the hospitals at Washington 
and Baltimore. Doctor Reed writes as 
follows: 

One afternoon when the atmosphere of our 
rooms was close and foul, and all were 
longing for a breath of our cooler Northern 
air, while the men were moaning in pain, 
or were restless with fever, and our hearts 
were sick with pity for the sufferers, I heard 
a light step upon the stairs; and looking 
up I saw a young lady enter, who brought 
with her such an atmosphere of calm and 
cheerful courage, so much freshness, such an 
expression of gentle, womanly sympathy, 
that her mere presence seemed to revive the 
drooping spirits of the men, and to give a 
new power of endurance through the long 
and painful hours of suffering. First with 
one, then at the side of another, a friendly 
word here, a gentle nod and smile there, 
a tender sympathy with each prostrate suf- 














ferer, a sympathy which could read in his 
eyes his longing for home love, and for the 
presence of some absent one—in those few 
minutes hers was indeed an angel ministry. 

Before she left the room she sang to 
them, first some stirring national melody, 
then some sonnet or plaintive hymn to 
strengthen the fainting heart; and I remem- 
ber how the notes penetrated to every part 
of the building. Soldiers with less severe 
wounds, from the rooms above, began to 
crawl out into the entries, and men from 
below crept up on their hands and knees, 
to catch every note, and to receive the bene- 
diction of her presence—for such it was to 
them. Then she went away. I did not know 
who she was, but I was as much moved 
and melted as any soldier of them all. This 
is my first reminiscence of Helen L. Gilson. 


Bearing in mind that Doctor Reed 
wrote of a period when Miss Gilson had 
been working for the soldiers for more 
than two years, and most of the time 
under the strenuous conditions of ac- 
tive campaigning, it becomes possible 
to appreciate the devotion and wonder- 
ful powers of endurance and self-mas- 
tery which she displayed. Yet, after 
all, hers was not an exceptional case. 
Not a few army nurses, to be sure, like 
Margaret Breckinridge and Arabella 
Barlow, succumbed to the fearful strain 
put upon them, and, no less truly than 
the soldiers who perished in the 
trenches and on the field, gave their 
lives for their country. But there were 
many—notable among whom were Miss 
Dix and Miss Barton, of whose splen- 
did record in Red Cross work the world 
is well aware—who not only served 
through the war without any impair- 
ment of either their zeal or their 
strength, but continued to busy them- 
selves for years after the war in la- 
bors scarcely less exacting and no less 
valuable to the nation. 

Finally, to complete the record of 
woman’s heroism in the colossal con- 
flict of the sixties, something must be 
said of the manner in which the women 
of the South responded to what was 
to them fully as much as to the women 
of the North, a clarion call to their best 
endeavors. Nothing could be farther 


from the truth than to imagine, as some 
writers on the Civil War seem to have 
imagined, that they 
selves with 


contented them- 
waving dainty handker- 
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chiefs at the marching men in gray, 
and then sat idly down to await the 
outcome. They could not have done 
this had they wished—for it was at 
their doors that the war was fought— 
and there was not a woman among 
them who did so wish. From the wives 
and daughters of the grand old South- 
ern aristocracy to the girl in calico of 
the struggling mountain settlements, 
they gave themselves with one accord 
to the task of aiding their army by 
every means at their command. 

To them, in truth, the torments and 
horrors of the war were brought home 
with far more immediate force than to 
their Northern sisters. The husband or 
son to whom in the morning they gave 
a fond adieu might ere night be car- 
ried to them stark and cold in death. 
They themselves, during the long 
sieges, were constantly exposed to the 
perils of the bombardment. In the last 
stages of the war they were on the 
verge of starvation, and many actually 
perished for want of food. Yet all the 
time they kept up a brave heart, held 
back the tears of bitterness and be- 
reavement, and, even when their re- 
sources were lowest, nobly strove, just 
as the Northern women were striving, 
to support and comfort and relieve their 
soldier boys. 

All over the South, Soldiers’ Aid So- 
cieties were formed similar to those 
of the North, animated by the same 
enthusiasm, though prevented by cir- 
cumstances from accomplishing as much 
in the way of concrete results. There 
was no sacrifice which they were un- 
willing to make for the Confederacy 
and for the Confederacy’s soldiers. 

“When war raised a loud cry for 
need,” exclaimed John Dimitry, in an 
eloquent tribute to the women of Louis- 
iana, “Beauregard was calling upon his 
sisters who spoke French and his other 
sisters who spoke English to send him 
metal for his guns. Quick to the 


melter and blacksmith’s forge! Are 
these your fretted brass candelabra, 
madame? Brought across seas, and 


handed down from one generation to 
the next, you say? What of that? 
Beauregard calls, his need will not 
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brook delay. This tall, slender, lily- 
cupped candlestick, too, in the young 
girl’s chamber, let it be brought out! 
And those massive polished andirons 
Dorcas has been so proud of. Take 
down the metal bell that rings the 
plantation signals. Look well around!” 

In Virginia, in the Carolinas, in 
Georgia, and Alabama, and Tennessee 
it was the same. What can we do for 
the army? As in the North, women 
hurried to the front to tend the 
wounded, or labored in hastily impro- 
vised hospitals created overnight in pri- 
vate homes, hotels, and warehouses. 
Mrs. Roger A. Pryor, in her “Remi- 
niscences of Peace and War,” which 
should be read by all who would know 
something of what the women of the 
South suffered and achieved, has drawn 
graphic pictures of scenes in one of 
these temporary hospitals in Richmond, 
where the fairest and proudest of the 
daughters of the Old Dominion per- 
formed cheerfully the most menial and 
repellent tasks. On the battle-field, 
whether in attendance as volunteer 
nurses, or caught unawares like old Al- 
lie McPeek, they could always be relied 
upon to render cool, unterrified service. 
The story of Allie McPeek admirably 
illustrates the spirit shared by all of 
high or low degree. 

She was a poor widow living on a 
little farm two miles from Jonesboro, 
Ga. When the armies of Schofield and 
Hardee fought the battle of Jonesboro, 
in September, 1864, her house was for 
two days under fire. According as the 
fortunes of war changed, it would be 
for a time within the lines of the Union 
troops, then within those of the Con- 
federates, and at times directly between 
both. Yet all the while she remained 
in her ruined home, converting it into a 
hospital, and for forty-eight hours, re- 
gardless of her danger, kept hard at 
work helping the surgeons of both 
armies. So nobly did she bear herself 
that when the battle was over General 
Schofield, of the victorious Northern 
army, sent her a large wagon-load of 


provisions, together with a long and 
touching letter of thanks and a prom- 
ise that if, after the war, she pre- 
sented his letter to the United States 
government she would be compensated 
for her losses. Uncle Sam, it is good 
to knew, redeemed his general’s pledge, 
rejoicing the heart of old Allie Mc- 
Peek with a check for six hundred dol- 
lars. 

Then there was the Tennessee moth- 
er who gave five sons to the Confed- 
eracy, and who, when Bishop Polk was 
endeavoring to console her for the loss 
of the first to be slain, looked him in 
the eye without a tear, and bravely 
said: ‘My son Billy will be old enough 
next spring to take his brother’s 
place.” 

Of still greater pathos is the story 
told by Mrs. John R. Eggleston, con- 
cerning a friend of hers, a widow, 
whose two sons, her only support, fell 
in the hopeless struggle. “Both my 
boys are gone,” said she, “but if I had 
to do all this over again, I would not 
act differently.” The famous Mother 
Bickerdyke had her counterpart in the 
South in Mrs. Sallie Chapman Law, 
born in the Yadkin River section of 
North Carolina, which has given so 
many great-hearted men and women to 
the making of America. When the war 
broke out she was living in Memphis, 
where she became an active worker in 
hospitals; and when nothing more 
could be done in Memphis, she went 
through the lines to labor ’mid the can- 
non smoke. It was not without reason 
that General Joseph E. Johnston once 
paraded thirty thousand of his weary 
and tattered veterans in a review given 
in her honor. 

Thus, North and South the story is 
the same—a record of quiet and unos- 
tentatious, but glorious and sublime, 
self-sacrificing heroism. North and 
South they were true American women 
all of them, and the memory of what 
they endured and what they did should 
ever prove an inspiration to their coun. 
trymen. 
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By F. Berkeley Smith 


Author of “‘A Village of Vagabonds,” “The Exquisite Madame de Bréville,” “How Paris Amuses Itself,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 
T is at last decided! The kind and 
sympathetic Minister of Agricul- 
ture has signed the official docu- 
ment opening the shooting-season for 
hares and partridges in “La _ belle 
France” to-morrow, Sunday, the thir- 
tieth of September. Thrice happy hunt- 
ers! They who had begun to grumble 
in their cafés over the rumor that the 
opening of the shooting-season might 
be postponed until the second or even 
third Sunday in October. 

My good friend, the mayor of Pont 
du Sable, has just handed me my hunt- 
ing-permit for the coming year bearing 
the stamp of the République Frangaise, 
the seal of the prefecture, the signa- 
ture of the préfet, including everything, 
from the color of my hair and com- 
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plexion to my height, age, birth, and 
domicile. On the back of this im- 
portant piece of paper I read as fol- 
lows: 

That the permit must be produced at the 
demand of all agents authorized by law. 
That it is prohibited to shoot without it, or 
upon lands without the consent of the pro- 
prietor having the right—or outside of the 
season fixed by the laws of the préfets. 


Furthermore: 


The father—the mother—the tutor—the 
masters, and guardians are civilly responsible 
for the misdemeanors committed while shoot- 
ing by their infants—wards—pupils, or do- 
mestics living with them. 


And finally: 


That the hunter who has lost his permit 
cannot resume again the exercise of the 
hunt until he has obtained and paid for a 
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new one twenty-eight francs and sixty cen- 
times. 

To-morrow, then, the jolly season 
opens. “Vive la République!” 

It is the season, too, of crisp twilights 
after brilliant days, so short that the 
straggling fishing-village of Pont du 
Sable is plunged in darkness as early 
as seven, and goes to bed to save the 
candle—the hour when the grocer’s 
light gleaming ahead of me across the 
slovenly little public square becomes the 
only beacon in the village; and, guided 
by it, I pick my way in the dark along 
the narrow thoroughfare, stumbling 
over the laziest of the village dogs 
sprawled here and there in the road 
outside the doorways of the fishermen. 

Across one of these stone thresholds 
I catch a glimpse to-night of a tired 
fisher-girl stretched on her bed after 
her long day at sea. Beside the bed a 
very old woman in a white cotton cap 
bends over her bowl of soup by the 
wavering light of a tallow dip. 

“Bonsoir, monsieur !”’ croaks a hoarse 
voice from the dark. It is the Mére 
Marianne. “She has fished late.” 

At seven-thirty the toy train rumbles 
into Pont du Sable, stops for a bare- 
footed passenger, and rumbles out again 
through the village—crawling lest it 
send one of the laziest dogs yelping to 
its home. The headlight on the squat 
locomotive floods the way ahead, sud- 
denly illumining the figure of a blink- 
ing old man laden with nets and three 
barelegged children who scream, “Bon- 
soir, monsieur,” to the engineer. 

What glorious old days are these! 
The wealth of hedged fields—the lush 
green grass, white with hoar frost at 
daybreak—the groups of mild-eyed 
cows and taciturn young bulls; in all 
this brilliant clearness of sea air, sun- 
shine and Normand country spreading 
its richness down to the very edge of 
the sea, there comes to the man with 
the gun a sane exhilaration—he is alive. 

On calm nights the air is pungent 
and warm with the perfume of tons of 
apples lying heaped in the orchards 
ready for the cider-making nights when 
the owls hoot dismally under a silver 
moon. 


When the wind veers to the north it 
grows cold. On such nights as these 
my cat, “the essence of selfishness,” 
seeks the fireside within my House 
Abandoned by the marsh. 

She is better fed than many other 
children in the lost village beyond my 
wall. And spoiled!—mon Dieu! She 
is getting to be hopeless. 

Ah, you queen of studied cruelty and 
indifference! You, with your nose of 
coral pink, your velvet ears that twitch 
in your dreams, and your blue-white 
breast! You, who since yesterday 
morning have gnawed to death two 
helpless little birds in my hedge which 
you still think I have not discovered! 
And yet I still continue to feed you by 
hand piecemeal since you disdain to 
dine from my best china, and Suzette 
takes care of you like a nurse. 

Eh, bien!’ Some day, do you hear, I 
shall sell you to the rabbit-skin man, 
who has a hook for a hand, and your 
skin and the rest of you will find its 
way to some cheap table d’hote, where 
you will pass as ragout of rabbit Henri 
IV, under a thick sauce. What would 
you do, I should like to know, if you 
were the vagabond cat who lives back 
in the orchard and whose four children 
sleep in the hollow trunk of the tree 
and are content with what their mother 
brings them, whether it be plain mole 
or the best of grasshopper. Eh, 
mademoiselle? Open those topaz eyes 
of yours—Suzette is coming to put you 
to bed. 

The trim little maid entered, then 
crossed noiselessly in the firelight to 
my chair, and, laying a sealed note 
from my friend the baron beneath the 
lamp, picked up the sleepy cat and car- 
ried her off to her room. 

The note was a delightful surprise. 

Cher monsieur: Will you make me the 
pleasure and the honor to come and do the 
ouverture of the hunt at my chateau _to- 
morrow, Sunday—my auto will call for you 
about six of the morning. We will be about 
ten guns, and I count on the amiability of 
my partridges and my hares to make you pass 
a beautiful and good day. (Will you accept, 
dear sir, the assurance of my sentiments the 
most distinguished ? 


It was nice of the baron to think of 
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me, for I had made his acquaintance 
but recently at one of the dinners of 
that good bohemian Tanrade, the com- 
poser, Pont du Sable, during which I 
recall the baron declared to me as he 
lifted his left eyebrow over his cognac, 
that the hunt—la chasse—“‘was always 
amusing, and a great blessing to men, 
since it created the appetite of the wolf 
and was an excuse to get rid of the 
ladies.” He told me, too, as he ad- 
justed his monocle safely in the corner 
of his aristocratic aquiline nose, that 
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beneath his vibrant hand, for Alice de 
Bréville was present. “One can nevaire 
make love and kill zee agile little game 
at zee same time. Par example! You 
whispaire somezing in madame’s leetle 
ear and brrrh! a partridge—que voules- 
vous, mon cher?” he concluded, with a 
shrug. “It is quite impossible—quite 
impossible.” 

I told him leisurely, as we sipped our 
liqueur, of the hunting in my own 
country, of the lonely tramps in the wil- 
derness following a line of traps in the 








his favorite saint was St. Hubert. He 
would have liked to know him—he 
must have been a bon gargon, this 
hunting saint. 

“Ah! Les femmes!” he sighed, as he 
straightened his erect torso, that had 
withstood so many Parisian years, 
against the back of his chair. “Ah! 
Les femmes! But in zee fields zey can- 
not follow us. Hein?” He laughed, 
lapsing into his broken English. “Zey 
cannot follow us through zee hedges, 
ovaire zee rough grounds, in zee rains, 
in zee muds. Nevaire take a woman 
hunting,” he counseled me sotto voce 








Past the hamlet of Fourche-la-ville. 


deep snow, the blind trails, the pork 
sandwich melted against the doughnuts 
at noon, leaking lean-tos, smoky fires, 
and bad coffee. 

“Parbleu!’ he roared. “You have not 
zee rendezvous? You have not zee 
hunting breakfast? I should be quite 
ill—you hunt like zee Arabs—like zee 
gipsies—ah, yes, I forget—zee warm 
sandwich and zee native nuts.” 

He tapped the table gently with his 
rings, smiling the while reminiscently 
into his glass; then, turning again to 
me, added seriously: 

“Tt is not all zee play—zee hunt. I 
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have had zee legs broken by zee fatigue. 
‘Zee good breakfast is what you say ‘in- 
dispensable’ to break zee day. Zee good 
stories, zee camaraderie, zee good kind 
wine—enfin tout!’ But”’—and again 
he leaned nearer—“but not zee ladies— 
nevaire—only zee memories.” 

I repeat, it was nice of the baron 
to think of me. I could easily picture 
to myself as I reread his note his 
superb estate, that stronghold of his an- 
cestors ; the hearty welcome at its gates ; 
the gamekeepers in their green fustians ; 
the pairs of perfectly trained dogs; the 
abundance of partridges and hares; and 
the breakfast in the old chateau, a feast 
that would be replete with wit and old 
Burgundy. How splendid are these 
Norman autumns! What exhilarating 
old days during this season of dropping 
apples, blue skies, and falling leaves! 
Days when the fat little French par- 
tridges nestle in companies in the fields, 
shorn to stubble after the harvest, and 
sleek hares at sunrise lift their long ears 
cautiously above the dew-bejeweled 
cobwebs along the ditches to make sure 
that the green feeding-patch beyond is 
safe from the man and the gun. 

Fat, garrulous Monsieur Toupin be- 
comes under the spell of Madame Vi- 
net’s best cognac so uproarious when he 
has killed one of these sleek, strong- 
limbed hares, that Madame Vinet is 
obliged to draw the turkey-red curtain 
over the window of her small café that 
Monsieur Toupin may not be seen by 
his neighbors. 

“Suzette,” I called, “my candle! I 
must get a good night’s sleep, for to- 
morrow I shoot with the baron.” 

“Tiens!” exclaimed the little maid. 
“At the grand chateau?” And her 
frank eyes opened wide. “Ah, mais— 
but monsieur will not have to work 
hard for a partridge there.” 

“And so you know the chateau, my 
little one?” 

“Ah, mais, oui, monsieur! Is it not 
at Hirondellette near Les Roses? My 
grandfather was gardener there when 
I was little. I passed the chateau once 
with my mother and heard the guns 
back of the great wall. Monsieur will 
be content—ah, mats oui!’ 





“My coffee at five-thirty promptly, 
ma petite!” 

“Bien, monsieur.” And Suzette 
passed me my lighted candle, the flame 
of which rose brilliantly from its wick. 

“That means good luck, monsieur,” 
said she, pointing to the candle-flame, 
as my foot touched the winding stairs. 

“Nonsense!” I laughed, for 1 am al- 
ways amused at her peasant’s belief in 
superstitions. Once, I remember, I was 
obliged to send for the doctor—Suzette 
had broken a mirror. 

“Ah, mais si,” declared Suzette, with 
conviction, as she unlatched her kitchen 
door. ‘When the wick burns like that 
—ah, ga!” And with a cheery bonsoir 
she closed the door behind her. 


I had just swallowed my coffee when 
the siren of the baron’s automobile 
emitted a high, devilish wail, and sub- 
sided into a low moan outside my wall. 
The next instant the gate of the court 
flew open, and I rushed out, to greet, 
to my surprise, Tanrade in his shooting- 
togs—and, could it be true, monsieur le 
curé in his long black cassock. 

“You, too?” I exclaimed in delight. 

“Yes,” he smiled and added, with a 
wink: “I could not refuse so gamy an 
invitation.” 

“And I would not let him,” added 
Tanrade. “Quick! Where are your 
traps? We have a good forty kilo- 
meters ahead of us, we must not keep 
the baron waiting.” And the composer 
of ballets rushed into the house and 
shouldered my valise containing a dry 
change. 

“You shall have enough partridges to 
fill your larder for a month,” I heard 
him tell Suzette, and he did not forget 
to pat her rosy cheek in passing. Su- 
zeite laughed and struggled by him, her 
firm young arms hugging my gun and 
shell-case. 

Before I could stop him, the curé 
had clambered nimbly to the roof of 
the big car and was lashing my traps 
next to Tanrade’s and his own—at this 
instant I started to take a long breath 
of pure morning air—and hesitated, 
then I caught the alert eye of the chauf- 
feur, who was grinning. 
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“What are you burning? Fish oil?” 
said I. 

“Mon Dieu, monsieur. 
chauffeur. 

“Cheese,” called down the curé, 
pointing to a round paper parcel on 
the roof of the limousine. ‘“Tanrade 
got it at daylight; woke up the whole 
village getting it.” 

“Had to,” explained Tanrade, as Su- 
zette helped him into his greatcoat. 
“The baron is out of cheese; added a 
postscript to my invitation praying that 
I would be amiable enough to bring 
one. Eh voila! There it is, and real 
cheese, at that. Come, get in, quick!” 
And he opened the door of the limou- 
sine, the interior of which was lined 
in gray suéde and appointed with the 
daintiest of feminine luxuries. 

“Look out for that row of gold bot- 
tles back of you, you brute of a farm- 
er!” Tanrade counseled me, as the curé 
found his seat. “If you scratch those 
monograms the baroness will never for- 
give you.” 

Then, with a wave to Suzette, we 
swept away from the House Aban- 
doned, were hurled through Pont du 
Sable, and shot out of its narrowest 
end into the fresh green country be- 
yond. 

It was so thoroughly chic and Pari- 
sian, this limousine. Only a few days 
ago it had been shopping along the Rue 
de la Paix, and later rushing to the 
cool Bois de Boulogne carrying a gra- 
cious woman to dinner ; now it held two 
vagabonds and a curé. We tore on 
while we talked enthusiastically of the 
day’s shooting in store for us. The 
curé was in his best humor. How he 
does love to shoot and what a rattling 
good shot he is! Neither Tanrade nor 
myself, and we have shot with him day 
in and day out on the marsh and dur- 
ing rough nights in his duck-blind, has 
ever beaten him. 

On we flew, past the hamlet of 
Fourche-la-ville, past Javonne, past Les 
Roses. Sacristi! I thought, what if the 
gasoline gave out or the spark refused 
to sparkle, what if they had. Why 
worry ?. That cheese was strong enough 
to have gotten us anywhere. 





”” began the 
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Suddenly we slowed down, hastily 
consulted a blue iron sign at the cross- 
road, and swung briskly to the right. 

A noble forest and the roofs and 
tourelles of the chateau now loomed 
ahead of us. We turned into a clean 


straight ribbon of a road flanked by: 


superb oaks and leading to an ancient 
stone gateway. A final wail from the 
siren, the gates swung open, and we 
came to a dead stop in front of the 
baron, four setter dogs, and a group of 
gentlemen immaculately attired for the 
hunt. From their tan-leather leggings 
to their yellow dogskin gloves and 
gleaming guns they were faultless. 

While the baron greeted us his guests 
stood waiting to be presented ; their for- 
mal bow would have done credit to a 
foreign embassy during an imperial au- 
dience. The next moment we were 
talking as naturally together and with 
as much camaraderie as if we had 
known each other for years. 

“Make yourselves at home, my chil- 
dren!” cried the baron. “Vous étes 
chez vous; the ladies have gone to 
Paris.” 

It was not such a very grand place, 
this estate of the baron, after all. It 
had an air about it of having seen bet- 
ter days, but the host was a good fel- 
low, and his welcome genuine, and we 
were all happy to be there. No keep- 
ers in green fustians, no array of thor- 
oughbred dogs, but instead four plain 
setters with a touch of shepherd in 
them. The chateau itself was plain 
and comfortable within and scarred by 
age without. Some of the little towers 
had lost their tops, and the extensive 
wall enclosing the snug forest bulged 
dangerously in places. 

“You will see,” explained the baron 
to me in his fluent French, as our little 
party sauntered out into the open fields 
to shoot, “I do not get along very well 
with my farmer. I must tell you this 
in case he gives us trouble to-day. He 
has the right, owing to a stupid lease 
my aged aunt was unwise enough to 
sign with him some years ago, to ex- 
clude us from hunting over many fields 
contiguous to my own; above all, we 
cannot put foot in his harvest.” 
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“TI see,” I returned, with a touch of 
disappointment, for I knew the birds 
were where the harvest was still uncut. 

“There are acres of grain going to 
seed beyond us which he would rather 
lose than have me hunt over,” the baron 
confessed. “Bah! We shall see what 
the canaille will do, for only this morn- 
ing he sent me word threatening to 
break up the hunt. Nothing would 
please him better than have us all 
served with a procés-verbal for tres- 
passing.” 

I confess I was not anxious to be 
hauled before the court of the county- 
seat time after time during a trial con- 
ducted at a snail’s pace and be relieved 
of several hundred francs, for this is 
what a procés-verbal meant. It was 
easily seen that the baron was in a no 
more tranquil state of mind himself. 

“You are all my guests!” he ex- 
claimed, with sudden heat. ‘‘That 
sacré individual will deal with me. It 
is J who am alone responsible,” he gen- 
erously added. “Ah! We shall see. 
If you meet him don’t let him bulldoze 
you. Don’t show him your hunting 
permit if he demands it, for what he 
will want is your name. I have ex- 
plained all this to the rest.” 

“Eh bien! my dear friends,” he 
called back to the others as we reached 
a crossroad, “we shall begin hunting 
here. Half of you to the right—half 
to the left!” 

“What is the name of your farmer ?” 
I inquired, as we spread out into two 
slowly moving companies. 

“La Bour,” returned the baron grim- 
ly as the breech of his gun snapped 
shut, 

The vast, cultivated plain undulating 
below us looked like the patchwork- 
quilt of a giantess stitched together 
with well-knit hedges. There were rect- 
angles of apple-green clover, canary- 
yellow squares of mustard, green pas- 
tures of ochre stubble, rich green strips 
of beets, and rolling areas of brown- 
ribbed furrows freshly plowed. 

Time after time we were obliged to 
pass around companies of partridges 
that had taken refuge under the idiotic 
lease of the aged aunt. It was exas- 


perating, for, from the beginning of the 
shoot, every bird seemed to know where 
it was safe from the gleaming guns 
held so skilfully by the messieurs in the 
yellow dogskin gloves. By eleven 
o'clock there were barely a score of 
birds in the game-bags when there 
should have been a hundred. 

At the second crossroad, the right 
and left party convened. It was what 
La Bour had been waiting for. 

A sour old man in a blue blouse now 
rose up out of a hedge in which he had 
hidden himself, and came glowering to- 
ward us. As he drew nearer I saw 
that his gun swung loosely in his hand 
and was at full cock, its muzzle waver- 
ing unpleasantly over us as he strode 
on. His mean old eyes glittered with 
rage, his jaw trembled under a string of 
oaths. His manner was that of a sul- 
len bull about to charge. 

There was no mistaking his identity 
—it was La Bour. 

“Procés-verbal for all of you,” he 
bellowed; “you, monsieur le baron, and 
you, monsieur le vicomte,” he snapped, 
as the baron advanced to defend his 
guests. “I saw you cross my buck- 
wheat,” he declared, pointing an ugly 
finger at the vicomte. 

“You lie!” shouted the baron, before 
the vicomte could find his words. “I 
forbid you to open your head to my 
guests. Not one of these gentlemen 
has set foot in your harvest. What 
right have you to carry a gun? Where 
is your hunting permit?” thundered the 
baron. “Where’s your commission as 
guard, that you should have the inso- 
lence to threaten us with a procés- 
verbal?” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the baron, as the 
permit was not forthcoming, “I thought 
as much. I appoint you witness, mon- 
sieur le curé, the fellow has no per- 
mit.” And we swelled the merriment 
with a forced sputter of ridicule. 

“Come, my friends, we shall leave 
this imbecile to himself,” laughed the 
baron. 

La Bour sprang past him and con- 
fronted us. 

“Eh, bien, my fine gentlemen,”. he 
snarled, “you’ll not get away so easily. 


’ 


. 











I demand, in the name of the law, your 
hunting permits. Come, allons! All of 
you!” 

At the same instant he tore open his 
blouse and displayed, to our dismay, an 
oval brass plaque bearing his name and 
the number 1247. 

“There!” cried the old man, white 
and trembling with rage. ‘“There’s my 
full commission as guard.” 

My companion with the gloves next 
to me fidgeted nervously and coughed. 
I saw the vicomte turn a little pale. 
Tanrade shrugged his shoulders. Mon- 
sieur le curé’s face wore an expression 
of dignified gravity. Not once, how- 
ever, had La Bour’s eyes met his own. 
It was evident that he reverently ex- 
cluded the curé from the affair. 

The vicomte looked uncomfortable 
enough. The truth was, he was not 
known to be at the hunt. The vicomt- 
esse was shrewd when it came to the 
question of his whereabouts. A procés- 
verbal meant publicity; naturally the 
vicomtesse would know. It might even 
reach the adorable ears of Mademoiselle 
Rosalie, of the corps de ballet, who im- 
agined the vicomte safe with his fam- 
ily. The baron was fuming, but he 
did not speak. 

“Your permits!” reiterated La Bour, 
flourishing his license. 

There was an awkward silence; not 
a few in the party had left their per- 
mits at home. 

“Pouff’ exclaimed the _ baron. 
“Enough of this! En route, my 
friends!” 

“Eh, bien!” growled La Bour. “You 
refuse to produce your permits on de- 
mand of a guard. It shall be stated,” 
he threatened, “in the procés-verbal.” 
Then La Bour turned on his muddy 
heel and launched a parting volley at 
the baron denouncing his chateau and 
everything connected with him. j 

“Do not forget the time you stole the 
ducks of my uncle,” cried the baron, 
shaking a clenched fist at the old man, 
“or the morning——” But his words 
were lost on La Bour, who had disap- 
peared in the hedge. 

By eleven-thirty we had killed a 
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dozen birds and three hares; and as we 
were now stricken with “the appetite 
of the wolf,” we turned back to the 
chateau for breakfast. 

Here a sponge and a rub-down sent 
us in gay spirits down to the billiard- 
room, where a cobwebbed bottle of port 
was in waiting—a rare bottle for par- 
ticular occasions. It was “the last of a 
dozen,” explained the baron as we 
touched glasses, sent to the chateau by 
Napoleon in payment for a night's 
lodging during one of his campaigns. 
“The very time, in fact,” he added, 
“when the little towers lost their tops.” 

Under the spell of the emperor’s port 
the vicomte regained his nerves, and 
even the unpleasant incident of the 
morning was half forgotten while the 
piano in the historic salon rang merrily 


‘under Tanrade’s touch until we filed 


in to luncheon. 

It was as every French shooting- 
luncheon is intended to be—a pleasant 
little féte full of good cheer and un- 
derstanding ; the good soup, the decan- 
ters of Burgundy, the clean red-and- 
white chequered napkins and cloth, the 
heavy family silver, the noiseless old 
servants—and what an appetite we had! 
What a soufflé of ‘potatoes, and such 
chicken smothered in cream! And al- 
ways the “good kind wine,” until the 
famous cheese that Tanrade had waked 
up Pont du Sable in procuring was 
passed quickly and went out to the pan- 
try, never to return. Ah, yes! And 
the warm champagne without which 
no French breakfast is complete. 

Over the coffee and liqueurs, the talk 
ran naturally to gallantry. 

“Ah, les femmes!’ The “memories,” 
as the baron had said. . 

“You should have seen Babette Des- 
lys five years ago,’ remarked one of 
the jolly company when the baron had 
left the room in search of some milder 
cigars. 

I saw the vicomte raise his eyebrows 
in subtle warning to the speaker who, 
like myself, knew the baron but slight- 
ly. If he was treading upon delicate 
ground he was unconscious of it, this 
bon vivant of a Parisian; for he con- 
tinued rapidly in his enthusiasm, despite 
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an end, and we rose, recov- 
ered our guns from the 
billiard-table, and with fresh 
courage went forth again into 
the fields to shoot until sunset. 
During the afternoon we 
again saw La Bour, but he 
kept at a safe distance watch- 
ing our movements with mut- 
tered oaths and a vengeful 
eye, while we added some 
twenty-odd partridges to the 
morning’s score. 


Toward the end of an af- 
ternoon, a week later, at Pont 
du Sable, Tanrade and the 
curé sat smoking under my 
sketching-umbrella on the 
marsh. The curé is far from 
a bad painter. His unfinished 
sketch of the distant strip of 
sea and dunes lay at my feet 
as I worked on my own can- 
vas while the sunset lasted. 

Tanrade was busy between 
puffs of his pipe in transpos- 





“But I was not in the buckwheat!” declared the vicomte. ing various passages in his 


a second hopeless attempt of the vicomte 
to check him. 

“You should have seen Babette in 
the burlesque as Phryné at the Varié- 
tés—une merveille, mon cher!’ he ex- 
claimed, addressing the sous-lieutenant 
on his right, and he blew a kiss to the 
ceiling. “The complexion of a rosebud 
and intelligent! Ah—la! la!” 

“T hear her debts ran close to a mil- 
lion,” returned the lieutenant. 

“She was feather-brained,” continued 
the bon vivant, with a blasé shrug. 
“She was a good little quail with more 
heart than head! Poor Babette!” 

“Take care!” cautioned the vicomte 
pointblank, as the baron reentered with 
the box of milder Havanas. 

And thus the talk ran on among these 
men of the world who knew Paris as 
well as their pockets, and so many Ba- 
bettes and Francines and other careless 
little celebrities whose beauty and ex- 
travagance had turned peace and tran- 
quillity into ruin and chaos. 

At last the jolly breakfast came to 


latest score. Now and then he 
would hesitate, finger the bar on his 
knee, and again his stub of a pencil 
would fly on through a maze of hiero- 
glyphics that were to the curé and my- 
self wholly unintelligible. 

Suddenly the curé looked up, his keen 
gaze riveted upon two dots of figures 
on bicycles speeding rapidly toward us 
along the path skirting the marsh. 

“Hello!” exclaimed the curé, and he 
gave a low whistle. “The gendarmes!” 

There was no mistaking their identi- 
ty; their gold stripes and white duck 
trousers appeared distinctly against the 
tawny marsh. 

The next moment they dismounted, 
left their wheels on the path, and came 
slowly across the desert of wire-grass 
toward us. 

“Diable!’ muttered Tanrade, under 
his breath, and instantly our minds re- 
verted to La Bour. 

The two officials of the law were be- 
fore us. 

“We regret to disturb you, mes- 
sieurs,” began the taller of the two 

















pleasantly as he extracted a note-book 
from a leather case next to his re- 
volver, “But”—and he shrugged his 
military shoulders—“it is for the little 
affair at Hirondellette.” 

“Which one of us is, elected?” asked 
Tanrade grimly. 

“Ah! Bon Dieu!” returned the tall 
one; half apologetically. “A procés- 
verbal unfortunately for you, Monsieur 
Tanrade. Read the charge,” he said to 
the short one, who had now unfolded a 
paper, cleared his throat, and began to 
read in a monotonous tone. 

“Monsieur Gaston Emile La Bour, 
agriculturist at Hirondellette, charges 
Monsieur Charles Louis Ernest Tan- 
rade, born in Paris, soldier of the 
Thirteenth Infantry, musician, compos- 
er, with flagrant trespass in his buck- 
wheat on hectare number seven, armed 


with the gun of percussion on the thir- - 


tieth of September at ten-fortv-five in 
the morning.” 

“I was not in his sacré buckwheat!” 
declared Tanrade, and he described the 
entire incident of the morning. 

“Take monsieur’s denial in detail” 
commanded the tall one. 

His companion produced a small bot- 
tle of ink and began to write slowly 
with a scratchy pen, while we stood in 
silence. 

“Kindly add your signature, mon- 
sieur,” said the tall one, when the bot- 
tle was again recorked. 

Tanrade signed. 

The gendarmes gravely saluted and 
were about to withdraw when Tanrade 
asked “if he was the only unfortunate 
on the list ?” 

“Ah, non!’ confessed the tall one. 
“There is a similar charge against 
monsieur le vicomte—we have just 
called upon him. Also against mon- 
sieur le baron.” 
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“And what did they say?” 

“Eh, bien, monsieur, a general denial, 
just as monsieur has made.” 

“The affair is ridiculous,” exclaimed 
Tanrade hotly. 

“That must be seen,” returned the 
tall one firmly. 

Again we all saluted and they left 
us, recovered their bicycles, and went 
spinning off back to Pont du Sable. 

“Nom d’un chien!” muttered Tan- 
rade, while the curé and I stared 
thoughtfully at a clump of grass. 

“Why didn’t he get me?” I ventured, 
after a moment. 

“Foreigner,” explained Tanrade. 
“You're in luck, old boy—no record of 
identity, and how the devil do you sup- 
pose La Bour could pronounce your 
name?” 

Half an hour later I found the 
vicomte, who lived close to our village. 
He was pacing up and down his salon 
in a rage. 

“T was not in the buckwheat!” he de- 
clared frantically. “Do you suppose I 
have nothing better to do, my friend, 
than see this wretched business out at 
the county-seat? The vicomtesse is ft- 
rious. We were to leave, for a little 
voyage in Italy, next week. Ah, that 
young son of the baron! He is the 
devil! He is responsible for this—natu- 
rally.” And he fell again to pacing 
the room. 

I looked blankly at the vicomte. 

“Son? What young son?” I asked. 

The vicomte stopped, with a gesture 
of surprise. 

“Ah! Sapristi! You do not know ?” 
he exclaimed. “You did not know that 
Babette Deslys is La Bour’s daughter? 
That the baron’s son ran away with her 
and a hundred thousand francs? That 
the hundred thousand francs belonged 
to La Bour? Sapristi! You did not 
know that?” 
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ON TRAVELING 
By Charles Battell Loomis 


ERY soon, now, a lot of us will be aching to travel in 
foreign lands, and some of us will be so fortunate 
as to do so. Some will run eastward and westward 

and northward and southward in our own land, but more 
of us will hurry to the ocean steamers and spend our 
money in foreign countries. 

All of us who travel, whether we mean to or not, will 
furnish forth impressions of Americans for foreigners, and 
the opinions of Frenchmen and Germans and Italians and 
3ritons concerning us as a nation will be markedly modi- 
fied because of our going hither and thither in Europe. 

Some of us, with perfectly good intentions, will go 
abroad with that old-fashioned spirit of spread-eagleism— 
that dies so hard—in our breasts. We shall feel more and 
more patriotic the farther away from home we find our- 
selves, and with a laudable desire to let benighted for- 
eigners—to some of us all foreigners are “benighted”— 
see what a glorious country we hail from; we shall wave 
American flags in their faces, and let them know at all 
times and in all places how very superior an American is 
to every other specimen of humanity. 

We shall not be the only country to send forth patriotic 
zealots. There will be Germans bent on proving that if it 
were not for Germany there would be no such thing as 
civilization upon the earth, and there will be Englishmen 
making themselves just as obnoxious to the natives as we 
can possibly make ourselves. The French do not travel 
as much, and they do not feel it necessary to blazon forth 
a patent fact. French courtesy, also, prevents a French- 
man from telling you that you are inferior to him, how- 
ever much he may think so; but the Anzlo-Saxon race 
glories in its bluntness and its love of truth, and that is 
why Germany, England, and America furnish some of 
the most objectionable travelers known to Cook. 

But there are also some of us Americans—just as there 
are Germans and English—who will go abroad bent on 
showing the true worth of our country in some less ob- 
jectionable way. 

These will always feel that they are on parade, as it 
were, and, knowing that at each moment they may become 
symbols of America, they will study to create a good im- 
pression all the time. 
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They will not commit rudenesses of which they would 


- not be guilty at home, simply because they are off on a 


holiday. They may, when chance affords, descant on the 
glories of our civilization, and they may dwell with pride 
on the fact that we are getting after our malefactors with 
more expedition than formerly obtained, and that we are 
not without our artists and our composers who can stand 
on their own merits in the world’s arena, and that, in the 
opinion of nearly every cultivated visitor to our shores in 
recent years, we have evolved a wonderful and a beautiful 
thing in the best examples of our sky-scrapers—pride in 
the achievements of one’s own country is pardonable and 
engenders no hard feeling in those of alien birth—but these 
travelers of whom I am speaking will not cram their su- 
periority down the throat of every porter and concierge 
and portier and chance railway companion they may meet 
in their peregrinations, 


This world-peace that the majority of us wish for is 
going to be brought about as much by kindly travelers as 
by the efforts made by peace congresses. 

Not long since an Englishman visited our shores, and 
was pleased with almost everything he saw, and mani- 
fested his pleasure whenever he got a chance. He met 
many people and made a good impression wherever he 
went. 

He cemented the ties of brotherhood more firmly every 
day of his stay. He was an English envoy of undoubted 
value, although he was accredited to no legation. 

He, doubtless, thought British ways of doing some 
things superior to American ways of doing the same 
things, but he was content to go about looking for the 
new and interesting ways in which we did things, to be 
astonished that New York was not as noisy as he had ex- 
pected it to be, that Americans of all classes dressed well, 
that we had bits of architecture here that for sheer beauty 
could not be surpassed even in Italy. 


He was just as much an Englishman all the time as 
if he had gone about telling people how “varstly” inferior 
everything here was to everything “at ’ome.” 

I wonder if it is necessary to add that he was a gen- 
tleman. 

Gentlemen spread abroad good reports of their own 
countries by their behavior in foreign countries; that is a 
fact that will be the more valuable as it is allowed to 
soak in. 
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Gentlemen never feel called upon to flaunt flags in for- 
eign faces—to use an alliteration that happened along at. 
just the right time. 

When a gentleman, a real gentleman, travels in Turkey 
or in Hindustan, in Norway or among “the isles of the 
sea,” he leaves behind him an agreeable impression of the 
country from which he hails, and if no Britons except 
of the type of James Bryce and H. G. Wells and W. J. 
Locke visited us, and we.sent over only men like Wash- 
ington Irving and James Russell Lowell and Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, there would be mighty few differences be- 
tween the two countries, and small boys would not con- 
tinue to begin to hate the English as soon as they began 
to study United States history. 

When we were boys, and learned that the Battle of 
Lexington had been fought, we were all anxious to hurry 
over to England in order that we might lambast the Eng- 
lish. 

When we grew older and traveled, we learned two 
things—one was that the English are a very friendly sort, 
the other was that they do not imbibe from their histories 
hatred of us, although they suffered defeat. 

Our sons, as soon as they get to the United-States-his- 
tory age, fume with indignation against the English, and 
if they never travel they may never get that hotness out 
of their blood. 

Traveling as gentlemen should, with open eyes and 
open minds and a determination to help America to put 
her best foot forward, we shall come to learn that Plymouth 
Rock was a pretty big pebble, but that there is a good deal 
of beach in various countries, and that even in so small 
and so inland a country as Switzerland there are pebbles 
and beaches, and as we travel we shall leave behind us in 
the minds of those with whom we have dealt and talked a 
kindly feeling for the land that gave us birth. 

To travel in this way is to act as messengers of good- 
will toward men. 

Thousands of such good Americans have already 
bought their tickets for Europe, and in the autumn this 
country will be better understood by foreigners in many 
countries than it is to-day. 

There will be flag-wavers, too; but as civilization ex- 
terids it will gradually arrest the arm that is waving the 
flag and cause it to go out in a grasp of good comrade- 
ship. 
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Y friend, Sarah Brownell, re- 
M turned to our village from her 
niece’s wedding in the city as 
exasperated as a stout lady of sixty who 
‘ has been condemned te her stiffest 
clothing for a week in May feels that 
she is justified in being. The wonder 
was, however, that she had not sim- 
mered down to a state of placidity even 
by the third morning after her home- 
coming. Going over to borrow her 
mother’s famous recipe for dandelion 
tonic, I found her still semi-irritated, 
although she had been able to wear her 
cool, becoming, white wrappers long 
enough to forget the tortures of her 
lilac moiré and her black silk. The 
half-grudging air with which she gave 
me the recipe would have told me that 
something more serious than clothes 
had disturbed Sarah, even if I had not 
guessed it before. I’ve had the rule 
seven times already, so that it’s nearly 
as much mine as hers; only I always 
lose it before I get it copied into a 
book. 

“How cool and comfortable you look 
here,” I remarked. 

Her dining-room is paneled half-way 
up in brown wood that shines from two 
generations of careful oiling, and I 
know nothing so refreshing as it is on 
a hot day. Usually any reference to the 
comfort or attractiveness of her home 
causes Sarah to beam and purr. This 
morning she merely sighed her thanks 
for the praise. Then I knew it was a 
problem of the soul that she wrestled 
with, and I sat down. 

“You might as well tell me about it, 
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Sarah,” I said, untying my white, frilled 
sunbonnet strings. 

Sarah came out of her trance with a 
start. At first I thought she was go- 
ing to make a feint of denying that 
there was anything on her mind, but 
she thought better of it, and said: 

“Well, I might as well, Maria. I’m 
thinking about my niece, Anastasia, and 
my four girls. Maria, you know I’ve 
never been one of those mothers who 
think that any career will do for their 
daughters; and that if they happen to 
marry, well and good; but if they don’t, 
well and good, again. Now, have I?” 

“You certainly have always spoken 
about training your girls for the duties 
of wifehood and motherhood,” I an- 
swered guardedly. Indeed she had! 
She had begun talking on the day that 
Sallie, the eldest, was born, and that is 
thirty-seven years ago next September! 

“Spoken about it?” snorted Sarah 
Brownell. “What do you mean by that, 
Maria Weed? I’ve done it. I’ve trained 
them from the time they were children 
—all of them. Where will you find 
four girls better fitted to rule in some 
man’s home?” she demanded. 

“That’s all very well, Sarah,” I told- 
her conciliatingly. “But where are the 
homes? Where are the men? The girls 
I admit at once are all good girls and 
good housekeepers—but when you gave 
them all the accomplishments of excel- 
lent wives you didn’t provide them with 
husbands. So what was the good of 
the training? And what has your niece 
Anastasia to do with it?” 

“Just this,’ answered Sarah Brown- 
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She had begun talking on the day that Sallie, the eldest, was born, and that was thirty-seven years ago. 


ell tartly. “My niece Anastasia, who’s 
about as fit to take charge of a house 
as old Tabby’s youngest kitten chasing 
her tail in the sun, is a married woman 
to-day, and here are my four girls— 
why, Maria, you know as well as I do 
that even Jessie is twenty-eight. I don’t 
understand it. I don’t indeed.” 

“T don’t see why you need be so 
mournful, Sarah,” said I, a little tartly 
maybe. “There are a good many worse 
things can happen to a girl than being 
an old maid.” i 

“That,” said Sarah, “is all nonsense, 
and you know it, Maria Weed, for all 
you are one! And, anyway, with you 
it’s different. Every one knows that 
you had a beau once, and that you 
would have been married to him if he 
hadn’t jumped into the Bay to rescue 
that wretched boy that summer. You're 
more. like a widow. But my girls are 
old maids, and that’s all there is about 
it. And it’s not as though I had taken 
the attitude of so many American moth- 
ers and let them just drift; I trained 


them up for good wives. I wouldn't 
let them do unwomanly things, things 
that would brush the bloom from them, 
that would make them common in men’s 
eyes, give men a distaste for them. I 
never would hear of their taking high- 
er education courses or adopting pro- 
fessions. For I truly believed that 
working women stood almost no chance 
at all to marry. And look at them! 
What have I left undone?” ° 

“That’s easily answered,” said I. 
“You simply haven’t provided the men. 
And you’ve kept the girls from going 
out where they might do their own 
hunting.” 

“Maria Weed, you’re vulgar!” said 
Sarah Brownell to me, as I rose to go. 
I’ve noticed that unpalatable truths are 
generally vulgar. 

As I walked toward home again I 
pondered on the subject that Sarah had 
brought up for discussion. I wondered 
if some women’s club wouldn’t do well 
to leave the Philosophy of Nietzche or 
the Symbolism of Hauptmann for a 
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meeting, and get down to a debate on 
that very subject—the working wom- 
an’s prospects of marriage versus the 
non-working woman’s. It was no new 
theme for my mind. It is only in the 
spring and summer that I am at home 
in our village to catch the drift of life 
there. In the fall and winter I am in 
the city conducting current-events class- 
es. And when those classes are com- 
posed, as often happens, of young wom- 
en, I can’t help giving a good deal of 
thought to their futures. Sarah, with 
her girls, had merely started my mind 
on a familiar path. 

I know, of course, that many learned 
gentlemen who view “with the gravest 
apprehension” everything that women 
have done since they stopped making 
their own soft soap and lye, worry 
themselves a good deal about the ten- 
dency of the working woman not to 
marry. Sometimes they ascribe her 
failure in that respect to her loss of 
charm—ye gods! when they see the 
women who do marry, too!—and 
sometimes to her reluctance to give up 
a paying proposition for one which is 
pecuniarily less secure. They have 
pages on pages of statistics to prove 
that fewer women marry to-day than 
in our revered grandmothers’ time, and 
they ascribe it all to the curse of high- 
er education and the opening of profes- 
sicns and industries to women. I’m not 
much of a statistician myself—when one 
conducts current-events classes one’s 
mind becomes too fluttery-flighty to re- 
tain many statistics except in note-books 
—but I think I do remember that the 
percentage of marriage has lessened all 
along the line, among the working 
women and the non-working women, 
among the higher educated and the low- 
er educated, and among men them- 
selves. However, be that as it may, 
here’s my friend Sarah and her four 
daughters, all beautifully trained in the 
old-fashioned way so highly commended 
by the gentlemen who “view with ap- 
prehension,” and all husbandless. And 
my friend Sarah is the representative of 
a large class. 

Sarah’s sister-in-law, the mother of 
Anastasia, had always been Sarah’s 
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béte noir, and in no respect more so 
than in her attitude toward her daugh- 
ters’ matrimonial prospects. She let 
Elizabeth, the eldest, specialize on 
astronomy. Sarah had positive fits over 
that. She even went to William and 
demanded whether he was going to per- 
mit such suicidal policies to be main- 
tained in his house. William, who loves 
peace, told her that his wife ran the 
girls, and that was all there was to it. 
Whereupon Sarah besought Mrs. Will- 
iam not to dedicate her young daughter 
to lifelong loneliness. 

“Oh, well,” said Mrs. William easily, 
“Gf she doesn’t really like it, she'll soon 
tire of it and come home from college. 
And if she does—why, she might as 
well go on. Marriage? Oh, that’s as 
it happens.” 

Then Sarah sought Elizabeth and 
wrought mightily with the girl. She 
pointed out how men would flee a 
learned damsel, how they couldn't bear 
women who knew more than they did, 
and so on. Elizabeth, looking at the 
stars, replied that she really had no in- 
terest in men or their likes or their 
dislikes. Then she went on her way re- 
joicing, while Sarah bade the whole 
family remember that she at least had 
not shirked the duty of warning them. 
And four or five years later when the 
great German astronomer came over, 
he met Elizabeth, and for the first time 
in his forty years wanted some one to 
look at the stars with him. And Eliza- 
beth married him, and they are comfort- 
ably staring through their telescope 
from an Alpine peak now. Sarah at- 
tended their wedding, and came back to 
our village almost as disgruntled as she 
was after niece Anastasia’s espousals. 

But not quite. Elizabeth was mar- 
ried five years ago, and five years ago 
the widower physician of our village 
was quite attentive to Sarah’s Sallie. 
But a widow from Boston spent the 
summer in our village—poor Sallie! 
However, that’s mere wandering. Sarah 
was more disturbed by Anastasia’s mar- 
riage than she had ever been yet by the 
failure of her theories to govern cir- 
cumstances. Elizabeth’s astronomer, 
she had held, was a mere freak of na- 
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Elizabeth, looking at the stars, replied that she really had no interest in men, or their likes or their dislikes. 


ture—it proved nothing that a man like 
that wanted Elizabeth. But Anastasia’s 
husband was a plain young cotton 
broker. And Anastasia’s sole accom- 
plishment had been her skill at tennis! 
Even I will admit that happy homes 
are not founded upon such an accom- 
plishment alone. 

But it happened that the young cot- 
ton broker liked to go to his country- 
club when he escaped the exchange. 
And there he beheld Anastasia, and was 
presented to her when she won the in- 
ter-club women’s championship match. 
After which, recklessly indifferent to 
her ignorance of jellying, her lack of 
skill in bleaching, her womanly docility 
and the rest, he proceeded to fall in 
love with Anastasia and to declare that 
he would never know peace again until 
she was his own. Could anything be 
more annoying to a woman with four 





daughters withering at home—a woman 
who frankly declared that marriage was 
the end for which she had educated 
those four daughters? I didn’t blame 
Sarah for her exasperation with ironic 
fate. 

But I do blame her for this; since 
she made up her mind at the very be- 
ginning that she wanted her girls to 
marry, I blame her for not taking them 
where husbands were to be had in 
abundance. In our village there are 
few men of the walk in life to which 
Sarah’s girls belong. And those men 
are mainly married. In the button fac- 
tories, I understand that the proportion 
of men and women is better main- 
tained; and there marriage and giving 
in marriage prevails, in spite of the fact 
that the women work. 

The working woman’s chances of 
marriage! It’s a grave question in a 
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day when probably the majority of 
women do work at some occupation out- 
side their own homes, and when, never- 
theless, the ancient womanly desire for 
a husband, a home, and children cannot 
be supposed to be quite extinct among 
them. 

When Sarah had calmed down suffi- 
ciently to come over and talk with me 
on the broad generalities of the situa- 
tion, she voiced the opinions of the ap- 
prehensive gentlemen on the subject. 

“Woman’s work in the world,” she 
told me solemnly, “is the bearing and 
rearing of children. Does the higher 
education, does any wage-earning ac- 
complishment, help her to that end?” 

“Woman’s work in the world!” I 
snorted. ‘“Yes—speaking largely, I sup- 
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The young cotton broker liked to go to his country-club, and there he beheld Anastasia. 
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pose it is. But, my dear Sarah, you 
must admit that in our village, and in 
hundreds of New England villages like 
it, only the conversion of the whole 
populace to Mormonism would permit 
women to perform that work. You ad- 
mit, Sarah, that the marriageable wom- 
en in our village and in those other vil- 
lages of which I speak and even of 
some of our cities outnumber the mar- 
riageable men by—well, here, about 
thirty to one. Now, really, wouldn’t it 
be better for any mother here to train 
her daughters up to some work which 
might fill their days and their minds 
with pleasurable interests than merely 
to pit them against other twenty-nine 
strugglers after that lone matrimonial 
prize?” 
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“A man,” Sarah told me obstinately, 
“doesn’t want a wife whose days and 
whose mind are filled with ‘pleasurable 
interests’ outside her wifely duties.” 

“But in our town, twenty-nine of the 
girls are debarred by our monogamistic 
society from wifely duties toward the 
one man,” I insisted. “And you can 
never tell beforehand which twenty- 
nine will find their wifely skill and ac- 
complishments a waste. What you are 
after—you alarmists about Woman in 
Industry and her baleful influence upon 
the Home—is results. You want mar- 
riages, apparently, not necessarily ideal 
marriages, or happy marriages, or com- 
fortable marriages. Any sort of mar- 
riage will content you. But people 
nowadays, so you and the alarmed stat- 
isticians say, are not marrying so early 
or so often as they used. You look 
about for a reason, and you all cry: 
‘Aha! We have found it! It is the 
fault of the working woman! She is 
the new feature injected into the prob- 
lem since the dear old days when every 
girl married at seventeen; therefore it 
is quite plain that she, the working 
woman, must be the cause of the di- 
minishing returns from the bureau of 
marriage licenses. She is a hard, com- 
mercial creature, and she prefers a 
savings-bank account to a husband and 
the normal life!’ 

“So you all contend. You point out 
that it requires all the marrying of our 
unspoiled immigrants to keep the mar- 
riage-rate decently high; and no one 
apparently ever thinks to point out to 
you that the unspoiled immigrant fe- 
male is almost invariably a wage-earner, 
as well as the unspoiled immigrant 
male! Which would seem to indicate 
that it is not the entrance into ‘gainful 
occupations,’ as the statisticians put it, 
which has lowered the rate among 
American-ancestried people. 

“Do any American parents except 
the so-called fashionable ones deliber- 
ately plan for their daughters’ mar- 
riages? You, Sarah, with all the ad- 
mirable training you gave your girls, 
never planned in the real sense. You 
got them ready, but you left it to Provi- 
dence to send the young men when the 


time should come. Well—you see! 
Only in the fashionable set is a daugh- 
ter’s marriage considered seriously and 
planned. Only there are the right 
young men introduced—courted even— 
and the wrong as much excluded as 
possible; everywhere else in our good 
land it is all left to Providence and to 
propinquity. 

“But in a little town like ours, 
in the set like ours—quiet, moderately 
poor, little given to entertainment or to 
travel—there is no propinquity after the 
children have dropped their schoolboy 
and girl friendships. And there you 
are. I tell you, Sarah, unless a mother 
is equipped to give her daughters a full 
social life she had much better let them 
enter any profession or occupation for 
which they are inclined. For not only 
are they then much better fitted in 
every way to support the trial of a soli- 
tary life, but they are also much less 
likely to have to support it. Because, 
in the working world, there are men; 
and you may say what you please, 
Sarah, but I know that the first femi- 
nine requisite for marriage, happy or 
unhappy, loving or cool, noble or igno- 
ble, is the man to marry one. And the 
office, the factory, the shop, the labora- 
tory, the library, the desk, are, matri- 
monially speaking, that is, to a large 
class of girls, what the dinner-table, 
the ballroom, and the like are to girls 
with ‘position.’ ” 

“Maria Weed,” my old friend re- 
buked me, as she rose to go, “those 
classes you conduct have been your un- 
doing. As though any nice girl would 
dream of adopting any pursuit for the 
sake of the men she might meet in it! 
As though her mother could possibly let 
her! It’s a wonder you don’t think 
well of sending boat-loads of girls out 
to the foreign missionaries, or train- 
loads to the Western mining-camps!” 

But in spite of Sarah’s haughty mien 
then. I have learned just now that she 
has finally consented to Jessie’s decade- 
old desire to go to Brooklyn to study 
the whole art of being a librarian. I 
can forgive the verbal gibe when I am 
offered the subtle incense of the prac- 
tical conversion! 
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‘Salvation Nell’’ 


A SKETCH OF THE PLAY IN WHICH MRS. FISKE IS 
NOW STARRING 


By Ruth Crosby Dimmick 


T is doubtful if another actress than 
Mrs. Fiske could take a play like 
“Salvation Nell” and do with it 

what she does—lift it so entirely away 
from an element of sordidness. She 
makes of it, indeed, a “Divine Come- 
dy,” whereas, with less subtle handling, 
one might remember the play with a 
shudder rather than a thrill. 

One tense little scene of two or three 
minutes’ duration in the last act would 
prove Mrs. Fiske, were she not long 
ago proven. It-is where she sits down 
beside Jim on the steps leading into 
one of the tenement-houses across from 
the Salvation Army headquarters. He 
tells her he is going away, and she an- 
swers, as her voice breaks, in tones 
that tremble right up the chromatic 
scale: “Well, Jim, I suppose this is 
the last time we will ever meet on 
this earth.” It is a situation full of 
pathos, and yet with the same settings, 
the same expression and rising inflec- 
tion of voice, who but Mrs. Fiske could 
hold an audience absolutely breathless 
for sixty seconds after the words were 
spoken? With most any one else the 
house would be in a titter. And so 
all along this wonderful woman scores 
in fine, inexplicable points; no one can 
quite tell what her charm really is, yet 
all admit it. 

Holbrook Blinn in the réle of Jim 
Platt does the part almost too well; 
that is, he makes of Jim such a surly 
Bowery tough in the first and second 
acts that it is hard to come to a recogni- 
tion of any lovable qualities in him 
later on. No doubt it is the author’s 
fault rather than Mr. Blinn’s, and no 
doubt the conquest of such a nature is 





all the greater when it comes, but one 
can’t help wishing that Jim were a 
little more acceptable in the beginning. 

It is Christmas Eve, and the habitués 
of Sid McGovern’s saloon at the cor- 
ner of Tenth Avenue and Forty-eighth 
Street have gathered to make merry. 
Lined up at the bar and scattered about 
the room is a gathering of men in vari- 
ous stages of intoxication, while in the 
adjoining “Ladies’ Room,” seated at 
the tables, some half-dozen women, 
ranging in age from sixteen to sixty, 
are laughing and drinking. A _ two- 
piece orchestra, consisting of harp and 
violin, from the neighborhood of the 
bar, is flooding the place with music 
on the “Harrigan-that’s-me” order, and 
altogether the combination constitutes 
a scene of gaiety—that is, from the 
standpoint of those partaking of the 
cup they believe “clears to-day of past 
regrets and future fears.” Yet the 
scene is anything but jolly to the 
looker-on; to him it is pitiful and de- 
grading, especially so when an old 
white-haired woman at one of the ta- 
bles is unceremoniously put out by a 
waiter because she insists upon having 
more to drink when she has already 
had an ample sufficiency. She returns 
again and again before she at last be- 
comes convinced that she can have 
nothing more. 

A typical! Bridget of large propor- 
tions and red hair comes in with a 
pitcher and, affectionately calling the 
waiter a “pie-face-mut,” orders her beer 
and goes out. A little girl of seven 
or eight, who doesn’t even bother about 
the select “Ladies’ Entrance,” rushes 
up to the bar with a “growler,” and 
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slams it down with a bang, and gives 
her order, and talks back to the men 
with an assurance of manner indica- 
ting that she can hold her own among 
them, even at that tender age. 

Into this merry-making an officer of 
the law comes to refresh himself and 
announce that a raid is going to be 
made presently on Cloquette’s. Every 
one appears interested in this bit of 
news, and Sid seems to voice the senti- 
ment of the crowd when he says he 
would like to see the fun when Clo- 
quette is taken. 

The next arrival of importance is 
Jim Platt. He doesn’t exactly stagger 
in, but one can tell from his appear- 
ance before he gets through the door 
that he has been imbibing to some ex- 
tent. He is welcomed by the boys, 
and jollied about “his girl,” and asked 
what he would live on should she lose 
her job. He has just met a girl on 
the street, he says, who asked him if 
he didn’t want a ticket for a dinner 
and he told her he’d give his pants for 
one. After further indulgence along 
the same enlightening line of conversa- 
tion, a partial silence falls for an in- 
stant as Nell, the scrubwoman, comes 
in to wipe up the floor. She takes 
no notice of Jim or any one else as 
she goes about her work in a quiet, 
almost sullen way. 

Some attraction soon calls the men 
from the bar, and all leave save Jim 
who, it develops, has business to attend 
to. He tells Sid he understands that 
Nell gets two dollars a week; couldn’t 
he—Sid—give her one-fifty and let him 
have the other fifty cents? He has 
not closed the deal, though, when Nell 
rises and asks him into the next room, 
which has now cleared of its patrons. 
He follows her doggedly. There is 
something closely resembling brutality 
about Jim, though perhaps it is drink 
that makes him so. 

Nell: Jim, tell me where ye’ve been 
these three weeks? 

Jim: Hunting work—over in Joisey. 

She tells him she has had to move; 
that the woman where she had been 
living found something out and made 
her move, and now she is living below 





in the basement, but she will have to 
move again. She gets cold comfort from 
Jim, however, who simply advises her 
to “quit her kiddin’,”’ and wants to 
know how much money she has saved 
up, and sends her after it. 

By this time the boys have returned 
to the bar, and while Jim is waiting in 
the “Ladies’ Room” for Nell to return 
he hears some of them mention her 
name. The braggart says he saw a 
fellow hugging her and she didn’t seem 
to object, and Jim bounds through the 
door long enough to assure the man, 
in.no gentle terms, that it’s a lie. He 
apparently doesn’t care to have others 
talk about “his girl.” He then goes 
back and sinks down in a chair, and 
presently Nell brings him the money. 
She implores him not to buy drink with 
it and tells him she loves him, as gently 
she draws a chair beside him and sit- 
ting down takes his head in her arms; 
holding him in silence for some time. 

Meanwhile, into the next room comes 
Maggie—“Hallelujah Maggie,” as the 
boys call her—a big, round-voiced, 
happy-hearted Salvation lassie. The 
men all know her and respond to her 
enthusiastic greeting, and order a round 
of drinks~in which she says she will 
join. And here a rickety old man in 
the back of the room begins to get a 
little boisterous and sings a hilarious 
song when Maggie, going over to him, 
tells him he ought to be ashamed, and 
reminding him of his wife and family 
at home sits him down in a corner. 
Then she returns to the bar and tells 
the boys of a meeting that is going to 
be held on the corner in a little while 
and invites them all to attend. She 
has something to say about the raid 
at Cloquette’s, and also mentions the 
fact that she has heard of a girl who 
works at the saloon who has an “aw- 
ful sweet face.” The party is rudely 
broken up by the arrival of an officer 
who announces that the lid is being put 
on at Cloquette’s, and during the con- 
fusion which follows Jim rouses up 
and rushes out after the crowd. 

Maggie stays behind in the deserted 
saloon, and as she crosses into the “La- 
dies’ Room” she comes face to face 




















with Nell, who is wiping up the tables. 
For an instant she looks at the girl 
who seems to be out of her element 
there; then she tries to tell her of the 
meeting. Nell politely requests her to 
“shut up,” but Maggie doesn’t shut 
up; on the contrary she goes on talking 
and tells of the Christ who said: “Come 
unto me, all ye that are heavy-laden, 
and I will give ye rest.” 

Neil: No one can do nothin’ for me. 

Maggie: Perhaps this ain’t God’s 

time—but it’s a-comin’, it’s a-comin’ 
sooner or later, an’ then I want ye to 
remember that Lieutenant Maggie 
O’Sullivan, Corps Number One, is 
waitin’ for a chance to do His work! 

The outer door is at this point 
thrust suddenly open, and Miss Myrtle 
Odell, in lace and spangles, high French 
heels, and marvelous coiffure, bursts 
upon the scene. She has been lucky 
enough to escape the raid at Clo- 
quette’s and, elated over the fact, 
dances about, adjusting her finery and 
rearranging her puffs. Presently she 
recognizes Maggie. Maggie is an old 
friend of hers, she says, but since they 
have grown up their ways have 
changed. Maggie informs Myrtle of 
the meeting on the corner and extends 
an invitation, which is declined by the 
latter with the excuse that “Hymns 
make her head ache.” Then out to 
the bar she prances to charm a “Mar- 
tini’” away from Sid, and while the 
drink is forthcoming a great commo- 
tion is heard outside. Myrtle, know- 
ing what it means, foregoes the pleas- 
ure of the drink for the time being 
and hides until the Cloquette constitu- 
ency marches by. Soon the babble 
dies in the distance, and then Sid’s 
patrons, who have seen all there is to 
be seen, come straggling back. 

Nell has stepped into the-room, and 
as Jim passes her she calls to him, but 
with a growl he ignores her and goes 
on through a door at one end of the 
bar. As she stands looking after him 
a ruffian steps up and roughly takes 
her in his arms. She utters no sound, 
but there is an expression of horror 
on her face, and as the man is holding 
her thus, Jim comes back into the room 
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and, taking in the situation at a glance, 
quick as a panther he springs upon the 
man and in the twinkling of an eye 
has him stretched on the floor. 

A dead silence falls over the place 
as the men gather about the prostrate 
form; quickly an ambulance is sum- 
moned, and when it arrives quietly the 
names of the witnesses are taken and 
the body is placed upon a stretcher and 
carried out through the swarm of mor- 
bid excitement-seekers collected about 
the door. Silently Jim is taken away 
by the officers without exchanging a 
word with Nell, who all this time is 
standing awestruck and _ motionless 
against the door leading into the “La- 
dies’ Room.” As the last officer leaves 
he says something to Sid about his 
license, and goes out, leaving the saloon 
a dismal contrast to the lively scene it 
represented a short time before, for of 
course the patrons have rushed after 
the ambulance. 

As Sid paces the floor, his hands in 
his pockets, he occasionally casts a 
glance at Nell who has not yet moved 
and scarcely seems to breathe. One of 
Sid’s friends who has stayed behind 
comes forward with a word of cheer 
and tells him it wasn’t his fault. 

“Oh, I know whose fault it is,” he 
growls, with a menacing look at Nell; 
then he suddenly turns and orders her 
to leave the place. “I will pay you 
off now,” he says as he moves toward 
the cash-drawer. 

“Say, Mr. McGovern, couldn’t you 
wait until to-morrow morning?” Nell 
calls nervously, but for an answer she 
gets her money and is told to go. 

As she goes into the next room she 
encounters Myrtle returning from the 
street. Seeing the look on Nell’s face, 
Myrtle divines the situation. 

“Has he bounced you?” she asks. 

“Yes,” Nell tells her, whereupon 
Myrtle extends her a cordial invitation 
to go home with her. Nell declines, 
but Myrtle says she knows what is 
holding her back; it’s Jim and he isn’t 
worth it, for while she thinks he has 
been over in Jersey hunting work he 
has been hanging around a certain 
woman not far from there. 
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Suddenly Nell tells Myrtle she will 
go with her, and leaves the room to 
get her things. Before she returns 
Maggie appears on the scene and asks 
for Nell, and learns she has gone to 
get her clothes, 

Maggie: Is she going with you? 

Myrtle: What if she is? 

Maggie: Where to? 

Myrtle: Where she'll sing rag-time 
instead of hymns—see? 

Maggie: You ain’t got her yet. 

It is a pathetic sight when Nell comes 
up from below with her small bundle 
under her arm and her poor little hat 
set back on her head. But Myrtle, it 
develops, has reckoned without Halle- 
lujah Maggie, who now takes a hand 
in proceedings. 

Maggie: Let me take care of you, 
dear; you're not the first Hallelujah 
Maggie has helped bring to God. 

Myrtle: Doncha know this is the 
chance of her life? 

Maggie: You're right, it is the chance 
of her life and God gave it. 

Myrtle: Oh, fudge! (To Nell) Are 
you comin’ with me? 

Neill: Help me! There ain't no one 
else. 

Maggie: There’s Christ—catch hold 
His hand, Nell. He’s a-leanin’ out 
to save ye! Come with me!” 

Just for a moment Nell pauses, un- 
decided between Myrtle’s enticing wiles 
and Maggie’s pleading; then with a sob 
she rushes into the latter’s arms. 
“Glory be to God!” Maggie cries as 
she leads Nell from the saloon as the 
Army band passes the door playing 
“Glory, Glory Hallelujah.” There is a 
ring of sincerity in the blaring music 
that thrills you through and through, 
and you sit, wondering, in the hush that 
follows, why it is that only the good 
in this world can produce that wonder- 
ful thrill. 


Eight years have passed since the 
night when Hallelujah Maggie took 
Nell under her protection, and they 
have wrought great changes for the 
better in the life and surroundings of 
the once friendless littke woman. Jim, 
meanwhile, has been serving out a ten 
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years’ sentence in prison, and not much 
has been heard of him. Nell, with her 
boy who is now eight years old, has 
gradually worked her way up with the 
help of Maggie and her co-workers, and 
is very comfortably settled in her little 
flat which exudes an atmosphere of 
contentment and peace. 

It is bedtime for Jimmy, and Nell 
sits beside the table reading from her 
Bible the while she rocks him in her 
arms. Presently she stops and tells 
him it is time he said his prayers and 
went to bed; and quite obediently he 
minds, only stopping in the midst of his 
prayer to ask for candy. After Nell 
puts him in his crib in the next room 
and returns Maggie enters with news 
for her. 

She begins by asking how much 
longer Jim has to serve in jail. He 
was sentenced for ten years, Nell in- 
forms her. But do they not sometimes 
get time off for good behavior, Maggie 
wants to know, and Nell observes that 
Jim is not likely to get off on that 
score. Some one has told Maggie, she 
finally admits, that Jim has been seen 
lately, and Nell, as she hears this, be- 
comes greatly agitated, dropping the 
cup she has in her hand. But she has 
little to say. 

When Maggie has taken her depar- 
ture, an evening which might otherwise 
be rather gloomy is interrupted by a 
visit from Myrtle; she has also risen 
in the world and to-night is arrayed as 
was never Solomon in all his glory. 
She informs Nell that she has gone 
into a “real elegant business on Sixth 
Avenue two blocks south of Forty- 
second Street” and is doing well. She 
deals in “slightly worn sealskin gar- 
ments and opera-coats of all kinds and 
makes spangles a specialty.” Says she 
has recently seen Sid McGovern who 
told her Jim was hanging around his 
place and he chased him. 

Then she talks of Nell’s work in the 
Rescue—which, she declares, reminds 
her of stray cats—and says she called 
at headquarters one day but the madam 
wouldn’t let her in. 

And here a little girl from across 
the hall knocks at Nell’s door and says 




















her mother wants to know if she—Nell 
—can come over and help with her 
father ; and excusing herself, Nell goes 
out, leaving Myrtle to make herself at 
home. This she proceeds to do and is 
just settled comfortably when there is 
another knock at the door and in re- 
sponse to her invitation to come in, 
Major Williams of Corps Number One 
enters. Myrtle is a little surprised and 
blushingly informs him that “Nell has 
just gone out to calm down a drunk 
and will be back soon,” and asks him 
to have a chair. The major is not at 
all bad-looking, and Myrtle proceeds to 
use her every art to ensnare him while 
he appears absolutely immune. Shortly 
Nell returns to relieve the situation, and 
Myrtle presently takes her leave, assur- 
ing the major he needn’t bother about 
seeing her down! 

Immediately, Major Williams  in- 
forms Nell that he is leaving in a few 
hours for Boston and wants her to 
take charge of his office while he is 
gone. She is sorry he is going just 
now, she says, and tells him about Jim; 
then she tries to tell him something 
else—something about her life—she and 
Jim were never really But he stops 
her. She would like to be transferred to 
some other post, she says, but the ma- 
jor will not listen to this; he wants 
her near him where he can look after 
her and fight_for her, because he loves 
her. 

While they are talking, without any 
warning knock, the door slowly opens 
and Jim skulks in. He eyes Major 
Williams from head to foot. 

Major: (To Nell) Shall I get him 
out ? 

Jim: I want to talk to her all by 
herself, and I ain’t got all the time in 
the world either. 

Major: What right have you to be 
here? 

Jim: She’s my girl. 

After some hesitation Major Will- 
iams goes out, and Nell turns and looks 
at Jim. 

Nell: Ye look different somehow. 

Jim: IT ain’t been in the Salvation 
Army, I’ve been in jail. 

Then he tells her he has got a job 
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out in Denver and is leaving New York 
in the morning. He has tried to go 
straight since he came from jail, he 
says, but every place he goes they ask 
him where he has been, and thinking it 
best to be honest he has told them, 
with the result that he has been un- 
able to get work. “Once a thief al- 
ways a thief,” people think. 

And now he tries to assume a little 
tenderness. “You’re my girl,” he in- 
sists while Nell, trying in every way 
to avoid him, is getting uneasy. She 
wants to get him something to eat, 
though he declares he isn’t hungry, and 
finally, on pretext of getting some eggs, 
she rushes from the room. 

Left alone, Jim walks about looking 
things over, and when he comes to the 
ice-box opens it and takes a drink from 
a small blue pitcher. Next he goes 
over to the mantel on which stands a 
picture of Major Williams at which he 
looks for some moments, then he opens 
the door into the room where Jimmy 
is sleeping. Jimmy wants to know who 
it is as Jim sneaks back, closing the 
door; but the boy is not to be trifled 
with and comes out, 

Jimmy: What’s your name? 

Jim; Jim. 

Jimmy: Why, that’s my name! Gee! 
We got the same names. 

Jim: Sort o’ queer, ain’t it? 

And now Jimmy wants a drink and 
tells where his mama keeps his pitcher 
in the ice-chest, while Jim has to admit 
that he was thirsty and drank the water. 

“l’m afraid you’re a bad man,” 
Jimmy ventures. 

Jim: Aw, come off. 

Jimmy: If Major Williams was here 
he wouldn’t let yer drink all my water. 

Jim: G’wan, I’m bigger’n him! 

Jimmy: Ye ain’t bigger’n my papa. 

Jim: How d’ye know? 

Jimmy: Cause mama said he was big 
an’ strong—bigger’n me an’ mama an’ 
Major Williams an’ Susie’s papa an’ 
everybody. 

Jim: Yer ma told ye that? 

Jimmy: Yes an’ lots more things. 

Jim: Wot? 

Jimmy: Will yer give me an all-day 
sucker if I tell yer? 
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Jim asks where he can get one, and 
the boy points to a bag on the mantel. 
Getting the dainty tidbit, he says his 
mama told him he was to try and be 
like his papa because he was such a 
nice man. 

“But I don’t think he was nice to go 
’way an’ leave mama all ‘lone ‘cept 
for me, do you?” Jimmy adds. 

“P’raps—p'raps—he couldn't help it,” 
Jim stammers. “I suppose your ma 
never did anything bad,” he muses after 
a pause. 

“She did once,” Jimmy says, “that’s 
why she hung the picture over the 
door.” As Jim goes up to look at it 
the little fellow puts his arms about 
his legs. Jim reads: “‘I have blotted 
out as a thick cloud thy’—wot’s that? 
—‘transgressions, and as a cloud thy 
sins; return unto Me, for I have re- 
deemed thee.’ ” 

And thus Nell finds them together 
when she returns. They do not hear 
her at first, and she sits down for a 
moment watching them. Then Jimmie 
turns and sees her, and she asks him 
what he is doing up. He must go 
back to bed at once, she tells him, but 
he begs so earnestly to stay up a little 
while that she finally says he may if 
Jim will hold him. 

“T don’t know how to hold a kid,” 
Jim protests, but nevertheless he takes 
the boy in his arms and sits down while 
Nell busies herself about the table. 

It is strange, she remarks, how the 
boy takes to him; he has very strong 
likes and dislikes. “He looks like you,” 
she declares suddenly, and Jim ob- 
serves: “He’s a funny nose.” 

In a few moments the little fellow 
falls asleep, and Nell asks Jim to put 
him in his crib. 

“What do you do?” he wants to 
know as he starts toward the door 
with Jimmy in his arms. “Just stick 
him down?” 

When he comes back his manner 
seems to have changed, and gruffly he 
tells Nell he doesn’t want any supper; 
that he supposes she went out and left 
him so he would get “mushy” with the 
kid, but now he is going to talk with 
her. Unprotestingly she clears the ta- 











ble as he begins; he wants her to go 
away with him and suggests she leave 
the kid behind. To this Nell objects 
so strongly that he presently consents 
to her taking the boy; but, whatever 
else, she must go with him. 

Nell listens a moment, then calmly 
tells him she cannot go; that she is 
done with him forever. But this does 
not discourage Jim. He went to hell 
for eight years, he declares, while she 
was getting religion, and now he is 
out and can make her happy—after to- 
morrow he will have plenty of money, 
and she may have diamonds and auto- 
mobiles and everything she wants. 

Then it is that light dawns upon Nell 
and she understands why he wishes to 
leave New York. She begins to ques- 
tion him and little by little learns that 
he has a “job” on for the night, and, 
horror-stricken, she tries to plead with 
him. What difference does it make? 
he argues. He is already a jailbird. 

And then, seeing that argument is 
useless, she threatens to phone the po- 
lice and inform them where to find 
the men. But if they get the others 
they will get him, Jim says; they will 
know he told, and he will be sent back 
to jail, and she can tell the boy she 
sent him there. At this Nell hesitates, 
and as she does so Jim takes advantage 
of the opportunity to tell her that he 
knows why she hesitates; it is because 
she loves him better than anything else 
in the world. 

For some little time a storm has been 
brewing, and an occasional peal of thun- 
der and flash of lightning intensifies the 
scene taking place in Nell’s quiet little 
home. She pleads with Jim for his own 
sake, for the sake of Jimmy, to give up 
that night’s work; not to give the boy 
a downward shove before he gets a 
start. 

Oh, she isn’t so good, Jim sneers, 
it isn’t because she has religion; it’s 
that other fellow—Major Williams— 
she loves him. 

But now Nell comes close to him— 
she loves him, he is right in thinking 
she does, she admits, and begs him to 
stay with her. 

Jim: Wot d’yer mean? 
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Nell: Ye know what I mean, 

Jim: I can’t leave Barney an’ the 
rest. 

And again he tries to go while she 
endeavors to stop him. The room, as 
it floods now and then with a flash of 
light, shows her a look in his face she 
has seen before, and suddenly, with the 
pantherlike movement she also remem- 
bers, he springs toward her as she darts 
away, Calling for help. About the room 
he follows, and, quickly overtaking her, 
throws his left arm about her neck 
while with his free hand he deals her a 
blow which fells her to the floor. 

Then, like a thief in the dark, he 
steals through the open window and 
down the fire-escape as Maggie’s voice 
is heard in the hall while she tries to 
open the door which Nell has locked. 

Getting no response, Maggie goes 
away, and, after a time, Nell rises with 
an effort and staggers to her feet just 
as Jimmy, who has been awakened by 
the noise, comes from the bedroom. 
Clasping the little fellow’s hand in hers, 
Nell begs him to pray—to pray for his 
father as he never did before; and there 
before the window they kneel, praying 
for the man who is creeping about in 
the storm outside, knowing not of what 
crime he is guilty. 


A week later we are brought before 
the headquarters of Corps Number 
One, on Cherry Hill. It is early eve- 
ning, and the usual life found in the 
tenement districts is in evidence in the 
streets, hanging out of the windows 
along with the washing, rushing growl- 
ers, and gossiping. Into the street, with 
all her customary finery, sweeps Miss 
Myrtle Odell, to make some inquiry at 
the headquarters. The children have 
great fun imitating her walk and man- 
nerisms, all of which seems to give no 
offense to the young lady, and which 
she sets down to jealousy. 

An amusing incident occurs when a 
man, apparently old enough to know 
better, sails round the corner with a 
young girl, and is discovered by his 
wife who happens to be looking out of 
her window above and who comes down 
to give them a piece of her mind while 
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a crowd gathers about. When an of- 
ficer comes up to arrest the wayward 
swain the wife turns on him for in- 
terfering in her affairs, and while she 
is chastising the officer her husband and 
the girl join hands and sneak away, the 
crowd following after. 

As the unhappy woman sits down on 
her door-step to bemoan her fate, Nell 
comes along and tries to cheer her by 
asking about the baby. Suddenly the 
woman’s face brightens as she tells Nell 
that “the kid crept half-way to the win- 
dow all by himself.” She has the most 
wonderful baby in all the world, Nell 
assures her; and after a while the poor 
woman goes up-stairs, looking at the 
world in a different light and saying 
she will keep something warm for her 
man who will come back to her, as he 
always does. 

Presently Major Williams appears 
and asks Nell if that man _ has 
been bothering her again, but she tells 
him no—that she has not seen him for 
a week. Then they sit down in front 
of the headquarters and have a long 
talk, in which he tells her something of 
his life, and declares anew his love for 
her, and she tells him she is not as good 
as he thinks she is; that she can no 
longer keep her eyes in the straight and 
narrow path. They are interrupted by 
the sudden appearance of a street-or- 
gan, and arise and go inside. 

Next to come on the scene is Mag- 
gie, and the children, learning she is in 
the neighborhood, quickly gather about 
her begging for a story; while she is 
amusing them, around the corner walks 
Jim. He is a little paler than when we 
last saw him, and when he talks his 
voice is husky. Who is going to speak 
on the corner that night, he asks, and 
when told that Nell will talk he says in 
relieved tones: “She’s all right, then?” 
She was sick for a couple of days, 
Maggie informs him, but is better now ; 
and he expresses a wish to see her. 

At this point Major Williams comes 
out, and, seeing Jim, is inclined to be 
a little rough with him, but when the 
poor fellow says he will go away quiet- 
ly after a talk with Nell, the major 
sends for her ; and when she comes her 
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friends have the kindness to leave them 
alone. 

He did not keep his date with the 
fellows that night, Jim informs her; for 
some reason he got cold feet and quit. 
Now he has been offered a job on a 
cattle-boat, and is going away. 

They cross over and sit down on the 
tenement steps, and Nell says, as her 


voice breaks with a sob: “Jim, I sup- 


pose this is the last time we will ever 
meet in this world.” 

Jim: Before I go I want yer t’ say 
ye’ve been my feller, an’ I’ll never let 
no one else take yer place. 

Nell: There ain’t no need. 

Jim: V'll make ye say it before I go. 

Nell (placing her hand on his arm): 
Yer my Jim, an’ no one’ll ever take yer 
place. 

Then they talk of old days; there was 
only one time when she was ever really 
happy, Nell tells him, and that was one 
Sunday when they went into the coun- 
try, and she had a new hat. It was the 
first time she had ever been out there, 
and she asks if he remembers the big 
trees and flowers. Sure—he remem- 
bers, and he seems to live the day over 
again. It was then she knew she loved 
him, she says, and she thought she could 
save him, but now she knows their love 
has separated them in this world. 

“No matter what ye are, nor what ye 
do, Jim, I'll pray fer ye till the very 
end,” she declares. 

But, with an oath regarding the sa- 
ving of his soul, Jim gets up and 
slouches toward the saloon on the cor- 
ner, just as the Salvation Army marches 
up to hold its meeting. In a moment a 
little crowd has gathered, and Major 
Williams opens the meeting with a 
prayer, after which he asks Nell to 
speak, and she steps up on the platform. 
At first her voice is uncertain, but it 
soon strengthens as she begins: 

“T’ve got nothin’ new to say to ye; 
it’s the old, old story I’ve told ye so 
many times before. Christ was a poor 
man Himself, an’ He chose poor people 
for His friends. He knows how hard 
we have to work to keep alive, He 
knows how strong and terrible our 
temptations are. An’ He pities us be- 


cause we’re His brothers an’ sisters, 
every one of us, I don’t care how 
wicked nor how low! The rich people 
have big, splendid churches to worship 
Him in, but we have our hearts, an’ 
He likes them just as well. An’ even 
though we are poor an’ hungry an’ sim- 
ple, He died to save us—He has saved 
us, if only we'll love an’ believe in Him 
more’n anything else.” 

While she is ‘speaking Jim comes out 
of the saloon and stands in a shadow on 
the corner listening to her words. She 
continues speaking, her voice ringing 
out clear and strong until at last it 
breaks into prayer. 

“Oh, Christ,” she prays, “who some 
think can never feel the pains of age 
nor the secrets in a woman’s soul, help 
all of us that need Ye now, change our 
wickedness with Yer own heart's blood, 
save us from ourselves—keep us pure 
an’ strong forever an’ ever—O Lamb of 
God, Who takest away the sins of the 
world——” 

She stops suddenly, transfigured in 
the rays from the arc-light above; and 
now, at a word from the major, the 
band begins playing “Abide With Me.” 

Nell steps from the little platform, 
and, recovering herself, takes the tam- 
bourine Maggie extends and_ goes 
among the crowd, coming presently to 
the corner where Jim and two men are 
standing. One man throws her a bill, 
and the other remarks that he is saving 
his money for his wife. 

Then, as she comes to Jim, she gives 
a start as she recognizes him. 

“Can I see ye after the meetin’?” he 
asks. “I want ye t’ help me.” 

Nell: Ye don’t mean—— 

Jim: I need ye—I need yer help! 

Nell: Wait fer me, then, Jim! 

“Oh, thank God!” she cries, as she 
turns back to the little meeting as they 
sing: 

Hold Thou Thy cross before my closing eyes, 

Shine through the gloom and point me to the 
skies. 

Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain 


shadows flee, 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me. 





Jim takes his hat off and with bowed 
head stands waiting for “his girl.” 
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IRST time I was ever here, Lois, 
when you weren’t up to your 
ears in church work,” said 

Cousin Marcia Page, as she perched on 
a trunk in Mrs. Bardeen’s attic, and 
watched the overhauling of ancient 
treasures. 

“H’m! 
attic,” was the retort. 
moth-balls, will you?” 

“Wait! Makes me sick to see those 
baby-clothes go back into that box. 
Lois Bardeen, I don’t believe you ever 
gave away a thing in your life. There’s 
a perfectly good rattl—and your 
youngest girl big enough to be off at 
boarding-school! And look at that 
baby-jumper. My, what a rummage- 
sale you could have with the things in 
this attic!” 

Mrs. Bardeen withdrew her hand 
from the dry-goods box. She was an 
energetic, dark-haired woman with eyes 
that just now had the sparkle of de- 
fiance. 

“Marcia,” she said, “if you came to 
stay with me this winter expecting to 
do missionary work, you'll be disap- 
pointed. The church folks understand 
my position. ‘Twas a piece of wicked 
injustice, their sending Mr. Salisbury 
away—as good a man and good a min- 
ister as ever lived. I tell you it broke 
his heart. He died two months after 
he left here—of a broken heart, noth- 
ing else. And I loved him and Mrs. 
Salisbury like my own father and moth- 
er.” The sparkle was dimmed and her 
voice choked. ‘There wasn’t any real 
complaint against him. The whole 
trouble was they thought he was get- 
ting old, and they let him know it, too. 


Give me time to clean my 
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I don’t forgive it. I don’t go to church 
any more, and I’m not giving rummage- 
sales or anything else to help support 
their new minister. He’s been up here 
twice, but I didn’t answer the bell. 
What’s that? No, I don’t know his 
wife. Why should I?” 

“M-m, well,’ Cousin Marcia medi- 
tated. “I don’t s’pose it’s exactly the 
new man’s fault, or his wife’s either, 
that folks got up a row and sent Mr. 
Salisbury away. But I wasn’t thinking 
so much of the church. I meant a rum- 
mage for yourself.” 

“Mercy! Who ever heard of such a 
thing ?” 

“Nobody, I guess, but I tell you 
there’s things here that your neighbors 
would be mighty glad to get, if they 
just had to pay a little something. You 
can sell things that you can’t give away, 
you know. Putting on a price makes 
’em worth something to other folks. 
And say, there’s Mrs. Drake’s dining- 
hall next door standing empty till the 
summer folks come back next year. 
You could spread your stuff on those 
tables and let it get whispered round 
that you were disposing of a lot of good 
things for a song, and first you knew, 
you’d be sending to New York for that 
tailor-made suit you liked so much in 
the fall catalogue last night.” 

“Nonsense!” Mrs. Bardeen laughed 
—and then considered. During her ten 
years of widowhood in the pretty village 
of Lakeside, she had added materially 
to her small income by renting rooms to 
“resorters” in the summer season, and 
it was of this fact that she was think- 
ing as she added thoughtfully: “I cer- 
tainly need every cent I can lay hands 
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on, this fall. After the cold summer— 
my rooms standing empty week after 
week, and times as hard as they are— 
everybody feels it—and the girls to 
keep in school—I haven't felt as 
scrimped for money any year since John 
died. But then, this wouldn’t amount 
to anything. Besides, what would folks 
say? I couldn’t stand there and sell off 
my old things.” 

“You wouldn’t need to. What am I 
here for? You give me leave, and I'll 
run the whole thing. I'll price the 
goods and sell ’em, too. And whatever 
you get out of it will be just like find- 
ing the money, Lois.” 

Cousin Marcia was a lonely, unmar- 
ried woman who, perhaps because she 
had no plans of her own, had fallen 
into the habit of making plans for other 
people. Sometimes her zeal met with 
outright rebuffs ; sometimes her friends 
laughed indulgently and said they had 
intended to do that, before Marcia had 
her brilliant idea. But now, as she 
slipped from the trunk and stood, her 
plain blond face glowing, Lois Bardeen 





Neighbors flocked in, expressing in whispered 


felt a twinge that was half admiration 
and half pity for the other woman’s 
selfless enthusiasm. 

“What would you make out of it, 
Marcia?” she asked. 

Cousin Marcia looked first blank, 
then slightly hurt. “Well, a lot of sat- 
isfaction if I got you a nice bit of 
money,” she answered gently, after a 
pause. 

“My goodness!” said practical Lois 
Bardeen. “If you’d been half as anx- 
ious to plan for your own benefit ail 
these years as you have been for other 
people, you’d have a snug little home 
of your own by this time. Go ahead 
with your rummage-sale, but I'll pay 
you a commission on everything you 
sell, or you can’t do it, at all.” 

“Lois! I don’t want that.” 

“You'll have it, just the same. Whet 
do you think you can get for this old 
hammer? It’s been in my way for the 
last ten years, and ’tisn’t worth a cent.” 

“You think so because you've got a 
better one. Somebody will be glad 
enough to give ten cents for that.” 
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asides their opinion of ihis queer performance. 


Marcia was right. That short-handled 
old hammer brought fifteen cents, and 
oddly enough, it was the first article 
sold after Cousin Marcia threw open 
the dining-hall doors a few days later. 
Neighbors flocked in, expressing in 
whispered asides their opinion of this 
queer performance, but they stayed 
from sheer fascination, and scarcely one 
went away without carrying an irre- 
sistible bargain. 

As for Lois Bardeen, though never 
seen at the sale, she had thrown her- 
self and her belongings into the enter- 
prise with an abandon which took away 
even Cousin Marcia’s breath. Not con- 
tent with getting rid of all the old 
picture-frames and vases, broken-down 
chairs, battered kitchen-ware, nicked 
dishes, and cast-off clothing that for 
years had cumbered her attic store- 
room, she began pulling furniture out 
of her parlor and present-day garments 
out of her wardrobe, to be offered on 
the rummage-altar. 

“But, Lois, that’s as good as new,” 
Marcia would protest conscientiously, 











even while she mentally calculated that 
she might get as much as a four-dollar 
sale out of the ugly little divan in ques- 
tion. 

“Sick of it!” was Lois’ invariable an- 
swer. “I'll have Joe Marvin carry it 
over for you. Here’s my white mohair 
dress.” 

“Lois! Can you spare it?” 

“Sick of it! Didn’t cost me any- 
thing but the price of the goods, re- 
member, and that was a bargain. I 
got it too narrow-across the chest. 
Here’s a blue gingham of Marian’s. 
Real pretty, but she thinks it makes her 
look fat. Take ’em along, Marcia. I’m 
beginning to have room to turn ‘round 
in this house. Makes things look sort 
of cleared up and neat, I declare. Take 
this linen suit of mine, too.” 

“Lois Bardeen, you’re crazy! Look 
at that hand embroidery on the waist 
and all down the skirt.” 

“Sick of it! I was so long embroid- 
ering it that I never wanted to see it 
again when it was done. Besides, the 
color of that linen makes me look yel- 
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low. I only wish I could afford to get 
rid of my gray dress.” 

“Why, ’tisn’t worn a bit!” 

“More’s the pity! Mary Ellsworth 
asked me, first time she ever saw it, 
what made me think I could wear gray. 
For that matter, the style of it wasn’t 
right for me. It’s too fluffy and fussy 
for my figure. Well, you take the 
linen dress, anyhow.” 

In the end, Cousin Marcia always 
yielded, and, as the days went on, the 
rummage-sale waxed into a brilliant 
village affair. Peeping from behind 
her lace curtains, Lois Bardeen watched 
the procession that straggled in and out 
of the dining-hall. People who had 
held aloof from her like enemies since 
the church trouble were mingling there 
with her stanch friends, unable to resist 
the spur of curiosity, and when, one 
day, a half-dozen squaws from the In- 
dian settlement out in the woods walked 
up -the hill and down again, carrying 
away old vases and picture-frames, Mrs. 
Bardeen laughed to herself over the 
widespread sensation she was mother- 
ing. 

But in the midst of that laugh she 
sighed. From the same window that 
commanded a view of the dining-hall, 
looking on down the hill, she could see 
the church-spire rising above the trees 
of the village and even a bit of the par- 
sonage roof showing through the fo- 
liage. There was trouble there. The 
new minister had been dangerously ill 
with pneumonia—the same disease that 
had robbed Lois Bardeen of her hus- 
band ten years before. In the days of 
the Salisburys, she would have been 
first to fly down the hill with help, but 
now, well, the people that had put this 
usurper in Mr. Salisbury’s place must 
look after him, that was all. And, 
hardening her face, she turned away 
from the window and went about her 
work. 

At noon and at night, Cousin Marcia 
would come, bringing home the latest 
news. 

“Tt’s getting real exciting, Lois,” she 
would report. “I just begin to under- 


stand how men get all taken up with 
buying and selling. 


I lay awake two 
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hours, last night, thinking of sales I 
might make. I send word to this and 
that woman that I have something 
specially interesting to them, you know, 
and in they come, every time. Mrs. 
Huntington’s second girl took that case 
of plated knives and forks you drew 
for a prize down at Lombard. Paid 
five dollars, and she’s going to give it 
away for a wedding-present. And I 
sold your white mohair. Ridiculous 
price, but remember, it’s like finding the 
money—three dollars. And that old 
screw-driver and gimlet and a lot of 
hardware—regular junk—went off at 
three and five cents apiece, and folks 
just scrambled for ’em. I made two 
dollars there in ten minutes. Oh, yes, 
Marian’s blue gingham’s gone, too— 
ninety-five cents; and that overcoat the 
St. Louis resorter left here last year I 
sold for seventy-five cents.” 

“For goodness’ sake! Who bought 
’em?” was Mrs. Bardeen’s regular re- 
sponse until a day came when, instead 
of answering the question, Cousin Mar- 
cia pursed her lips. 

“Fact is, Lois,” she said, “some folks 
’d rather not trade unless I promise 
to keep it to myself. Now, several have 
brought in things for me to dispese of, 
but they asked me not to tell even you. 
One woman told me yesterday that a 
rich friend had made her a present of 
a dark-blue, silk-lined tailor-made suit 
that’s ’most as good as new, but she’s 
got a winter suit and needs other 
things more and, besides, this is long in 
the waist for her and she don’t feel 
equal to changing it; so she wanted. to 
know if I thought I could get ten dol- 
lars for it at the sale. I’ve got it over 
there, now, and it’s handsome, I tell 
you. Seems about your size, but re- 
member, you mustn’t ask whose it is.” 

“The idea! What a lot of mystery! 
You bring it over to-night, and I'll try 
it on, just for fun. I know perfectly 
well it’s Virginia Hastings’. That aunt 
of hers in New York is always send- 
ing her things.” 

But Cousin Marcia only laughed, and 
that evening, when Lois Bardeen slipped 
into the tailor-made gown and stood be- 
fore the pier-glass in her parlor, trans- 
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formed into a tall, fashionable-looking 
person, Cousin Marcia clapped her 
hands in delight. 

“Think of getting that for ten dol- 
lars!” she cried. “It never cost less 
than fifty, and it fits like a glove. You 
fill it right out, and that plain style just 
suits your figure.” 

“Marcia,” said Mrs. Bardeen, with a 
gleam of satisfaction, “you take that 
gray dress of mine to-morrow morning, 
and I don’t care if you sell it for three 
cents. It makes me look like an ele- 
phant.” 

Two weeks later Cousin Marcia came 
in at noonday, smiling. 

“T heard something funny, just now,” 
she began, as she and Lois sat down 
at their dinner. “Mrs. Ellsworth was 
in at the sale, and she says it was kill- 
ing at the Aid Society yesterday, to see 
ladies come walking in, wearing each 
other’s clothes. You see, Lizzie Blake 
had taken a black velvet hat of Mrs. 
Dowd’s. ’Twas brand new, bought in 
the city, but Mrs. Dowd thought that 
mushroom shape didn’t look nice on her, 
and she was just right, too; so she gave 
it to me to sell. Well, Lizzie said she 
didn’t care whose it was—it suited her 
and she’d take it. She’s real inde- 
pendent, that way. Then there was 
Lizzie’s gray lynx-boa; the hairs come 
out and they were going to show so on 
her new black suit that she was pretty 
near ready to give it away, and Bertha 
Lewis just snapped at that for five dol- 
lars to wear with her gray suit. The 
hairs won’t show on gray, you see. 
That’s the way it’s been going, and 
Mrs. Ellsworth said as many as four 
people had on each other’s things, yes- 
terday. At first, they tried to act un- 
conscious but it got so funny that some- 
body broke the ice, and then they talked 
right out and had a great laugh, telling 
how they’d fixed things over to fit and 
all that. Julia Brown brought out your 
linen dress—the meeting was at her 
house—and she said she’d always en- 
vied you that embroidery and if you 
were crazy enough to throw it away she 
didn’t see why she shouldn’t have it. 
I let her have that fora dollar. I really 
could have asked more.” 


Mrs. Bardeen had been listening 
from across the table without a respon- 
sive smile, and now her eyes met Cousin 
Marcia’s keenly. 

“You heard more than that about yes- 
terday’s meeting,” she said. 

“Wh-what do you mean?” . Marcia 
faltered uncomfortably. 

“You heard some of the mess of gos- 
sip that’s been served up to me this 
morning. You heard how stingy they 
think I am to sell old things that I don’t 
want, anyway, and keep the money for 
myself, and how mean and heartless I 
am not to want to help along in the 
church when the minister’s family’s been 
in trouble and when they’re behind in 
his salary and don’t know as they'll ever 
make it up.” 

“Well—I did hear that maybe the 
minister would have to leave, Lois,” 
Cousin Marcia evaded, in the kindness 
of her heart. “Four children, you know, 
and on account of his sickness he’s had 
to cancel a lot of engagements for lec- 
tures outside of town, that would have 
helped along. And the church is ’way 
behind on the salary, and Mrs. Ells- 
worth says the women are just like a 
lot of sheep without you. She says if 
you’d only come back you’d be received 
like a prodigal son by the whole crowd.” 

“Prodigal son!” Lois gave a haughty 
sniff. “You can’t work on my feel- 
ings with flattery, Marcia Page. I 
warned ’em before they voted Mr. Sal- 
isbury out of the church that I wouldn’t 
work shoulder to shoulder with a crowd 
that would do such a thing.. The money 
from this rummage-sale, except the 
commissions I’ve paid you, is in a 
chamois bag around my neck, and it’s 
going to stay there until I think of the 
thing I want to do most. Maybe ’twill 
be a trip to see Marian at school—I 
don’t know yet. If they think they can 
do anything by gossiping behind my 
back, they’re mistaken. It makes me all 
the more determined.” 

For a few minutes, the cousins ate 
their dinner in silence. 

“The minister’s wife seems real 
sweet,” Cousin Marcia ventured tim- 
idly. 

“How do you know?” 
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COUSIN MARCIA’S PLANNING 


“Oh, she’s been to the sale. She took 
those sailor-blouses Marian wouldn’t 
wear because they looked childish— 
twenty-five cents apiece—and she was 
so pleased to get ’em! That little plaid 
kilt skirt you’ve kept so long, too; she 
said one of her little girls could wear it 
without a bit of change, and I let her 
have it for forty cents.” 

“Why hadn’t you ever told me she’d 
been there?” 

“Well, partly I was afraid you’d sus- 
pect x 

“Suspect what?” 

“Oh, pshaw, that’s just like me! But 
I don’t see why you should care, Lois. 
She brought in that tailor-made suit.” 

Lois Bardeen laid down her knife and 
fork. “She!” 

“Well, what earthly difference does 
it make?” 

“All the difference in the world. Am 
I going to let her—a stranger that I’ve 
refused to pay any attention to—give 
me my winter suit? That’s what the 
price was, practically—giving. Well, 
hardly! Marcia Page, you’ve gone a 
step too far in managing other folks’ 
affairs. I shall take that suit straight 
back to the parsonage this afternoon.” 

“Lois!” cried Cousin Marcia in gen- 
uine distress. “She can’t give you back 
the ten dollars, I know, for she’s spent 
every cent of it at your sale. And she 
was so happy to think she could get so 
many things for the children with it. 
She took that old cloak of Marian’s for 
her oldest girl and re 

“She made you promise not to tell 
me ‘twas her suit!” blazed Lois Bar- 
deen. 

“No such thing! I never told her 
you didn’t know. She thinks you do. 
Keeping that secret was my own idea. 
Oh, Lois, don’t take back the suit! 
She'll be so hurt.” 

“Well, it’s your fault if she is. What 
a position you’ve put me in! You 
needn’t worry about my asking her to 
give back the price of the suit, though, 
if she’s paid it to me already in return 
for my cast-off clothes. I'll tell her 
I’m willing to give that much in char- 
ity, but I’m not going to keep that 
suit.” 
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It was useless to plead, and, an hour 
or so later, Marcia Page, watching 
from a window of the rummage-sale 
room, shook her head helplessly as she 
saw Lois set off down the hill, carrying 
a large flat suit-box. 

The day was late November, and Lois 
Bardeen, hurrying along the village 
street in her light-weight summer gown 
of brown serge, shivered a little. 

“T shall take this fifty dollars from 
the sale and order a new tailor-made 
from New York, first thing I do,” she 
was thinking defiantly, as she drew near 
the parsonage. 

Then her eyes found the study win- 
dow where old Mr. Salisbury had sat 
at his desk for so many years. She 
caught the outlines of a younger man 
bending there in his place, and a great 
resentment surged in her heart. 

Walking stiffly up the path she rang 
the bell, and the next minute gave a 
visible start. The door had _ been 
opened by a little girl of perhaps eight 
—a frail-looking child with anxious, 
dark-blue eyes and long brown curls. 
And the reason Mrs. Bardeen had 
started was that it seemed, for an in- 
stant, as if her own little Marian of 
long ago stood there before her. 

“Mother’s gone out for a few min- 
utes. Won’t you come in and wait?” 
said the child, and when Mrs. Bardeen, 
having deposited her box in the hall, 
was seated in the plain little parlor, 
her small hostess drew up a chair as 
if entirely at home in the responsibility. 

“I’m Agatha. It’s Mrs. Hastings, 
isn’t it?” she began politely. 

“No; Mrs. Bardeen.” 

“O-oh!” A look of delight spread 
over Agatha Pritchard’s face, and she 
held out both hands _ impulsively. 
“Mother’ll be glad!” 

“She will!” Lois Bardeen ejaculated, 
surprised and not altogether pleased to 
find herself holding the outstretched 
hands. 

“Oh, yes—we’re so thankful you had 
that sale! I’ve got on some of your lit- 
tle girl’s clothes, right now, did you 
know it?” she asked, with a roguish 
smile. 


That was it. It was Marian’s plaid 
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“I'm Agatha. It's Mrs. Hastings, isn’t it?” she began politely. 


kilt of long ago, and Marian’s sailor- 
blouse. 

“There’s mother, now!” cried Aga- 
tha, dropping Mrs. Bardeen’s hands, 
and starting for the door. 

But something evidently detained the 
minister’s wife, and several long, silent 
moments followed while the visitor sat 
alone in the parsonage parlor. She 
glanced about the room, her heart swell- 
ing with memories of the time when 
Mr. Salisbury and his wife had made 


this place home to her in the first des- 
olate days of her widowhood, and she 
found herself living over an hour 
passed in that room before the Salis- 
burys had gone away. She seemed to 
see the white-haired man and to hear 
his voice saying: 

“Remember one thing, child: The 
man who comes to take my place will 
have to contend with the same trying 
elements that have sent me away. You 
must hold up his hands.” 
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Strange, how those words, uttered to 
deaf ears at the time, came back now, 
with the very ring of the splendid old 
voice! And then there was a rustle at 
the door and Lois Bardeen saw—her 
own gray gown entering the room. 

The minister’s wife came swiftly 
across the floor, and, as she did so, in 
a flash of purely feminine thought, Mrs. 
Bardeen recognized that the dress she 
had discarded had taken on grace by 
being transferred. It suited perfectly 
this slender, sweet-faced woman, with 
the cameo face and dark-blue eyes. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come, Mrs. Bar- 
deen,” she said simply. “I have been 
wanting to thank you.” 

“Thank me!” For the second time 
that afternoon ready-tongued Lois Bar- 
deen found herself too much astonished 
to do more than echo. 

“Yes, indeed! We know who-has 
been helping us, don’t we, Agatha? 
Really, I don’t know how I could have 
managed, especially since Mr. Prit- 
chard’s illness, because—oh, won’t you 
sit down, Mrs. Bardeen?” 

Lois took the chair, annoyed at her- 
self for the twinge of sympathy which 
made her ask awkwardly: “Is your 
husband as well as ever, now?” 

“No; it takes a long time after pneu- 
monia, you know.” Mrs. Pritchard 
spoke in a lowered tone, with an anx- 
ious glance at the closed study-door 
across the hall. “That was one thing 
made it so hard. I couldn't worry him 
just now, and when the trouble with 
my eyes began—your cousin has told 
you, I guess, how the doctor said noth- 
ing would do except to rest my eyes 
from close work? There was so much 
fall sewing for the little girls—and just 
then came your beautiful help. I hope 
we haven’t accepted too much, Mrs. 
Bardeen. Your taking that tailor-made 
gown that I couldn’t use, for instance, 
and then giving me this’—she stroked 
the soft folds of the gray dress—‘‘for 
of course I knew this was nothing else 
than a gift at that absurd price. But 
your cousin insisted so; it’s through her 
that I know your way of helping in the 
dark. Oh, I hope you don’t mind my 
speaking about it, now?” she broke off. 
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Lois Bardeen opened her lips to an- 
swer tartly that she certainly had no 
thought of doing a kindness when she 
got rid of that fussy, unbecoming dress, 
but the words stuck in her throat as 
she realized how Marcia had been paint- 
ing her a benevolent angel. 

With an awkward motion she reached 
out and touched Mrs. Pritchard’s arm. 
“Those sleeves are the only thing keeps 
that dress from looking right up to 
date,” she said bruskly. “I didn’t take 
any int’rest in fixing ’em for mysélf, 
but it looks so much better on you, I’d 
like to change ’em for you. And see 
here’”—her words came with a rush, 
now, as if a barrier had suddenly given 
way—‘I’ve never done a thing for you, 
yet, not one thing. No, I haven't. I 
know what I’m talking about. But I 
—I’m going to, and I want you to take 
something right now—a little help over 
this hard place. I know what it costs 
to have sickness.’’ She slipped one hand 
inside the folds of her dress. “I don’t 
want this counted on your husband’s 
salary—not a cent of it; we'll raise 
that, too, or I’ll know the reason why. 
You take this.” She pressed a small 
chamois bag into Mrs. Pritchard’s 
hand. “For you, yourself.” 

It was Mrs. Pritchard’s turn to try 
to speak, and to fail. The blue eyes 
were shiny with tears, but little Agatha 
helped by throwing both arms around 
the visitor’s neck. 

“T love you!” she cried. ‘You're the 
kindest lady—to my mother!” 

“There—I must be going 
along,” said Lois abruptly. 

But the minister’s wife, following to 
the door, put both hands on Lois Bar- 
deen’s shoulders, and_ kissed her. 
“You’ve brought me courage,” she 
whispered. It was all she could say. 

“T’ve just begun,” said Lois, trying 
to hide the fact that there was a mist 
in her eyes and a lump in her throat. 
Then she started down the steps, but, 
remembering the clumsy box she had 
left in the hall, turned back abruptly. 

“T do declare, I ’most walked off and 
forgot my box,” she said, with a fine 
bravado. “I'll be losing my mind at 
this rate.” 
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O matter what opinions we may 
hold as to woman’s ideal sphere 
we have to face facts when we 

confront them. We must admit to our- 
selves that the woman of to-day has 
won a place for herself in occupations 
never dreamt of by our grandmothers. 
In the business world there is a silent, 
steady change. Already woman has oc- 
cupied and won for herself certain 
vocations. A man stenographer is a 
rare bird nowadays. The reason is to 
be sought in man’s shortcomings in 
some regards and in a natural profi- 
ciency that woman has shown for cer- 
tain kinds of work. 
Qa 


HE girl who works as a ste- 
nographer, no matter where, 
leads a life widely different from 

that of the girl who stays at home 
until she is married to preside over a 
home of her own. Different influ- 
ences, insidiously strong, are brought to 
bear upon her. Her environment is for- 
eign to home influences, her associa- 
tions are different, and environment 
and associations are sure, sooner or 
later, to work a change in character, 
in opinion, in attitude toward life. In 
the series of short stories which will 
start in the July number of SmiTH’s 
you will learn about the woman who 
works something that you have never 
known before. 


HE Confessions of a Stenograph- 
er,” by Anne O’Hagan, will 
teach you, if you do not work 

yourself, a deeper sympathy with the 
woman who does. If you are a woman 
engaged in business you will be keenly 
interested to find brought home to you 
some of your own experiences, some 
of those happenings which can never 
be imagined but which must be trans- 
scribed from life itself. “The Con- 
fessions of a Stenographer’” is fiction, 
it has plot and atmosphere and heart 


interest, it introduces you to a num- 
ber of charming women, and unfolds 
for you a love story such as you will 
seldom read. And all this charm and 
interest is wrought for you out of 
things that actually happen. 


@aA. 


HE second story in the series, 
“The Cowboy Countess,” by C. 
N. and A. M. Williamson, will 
appear next month. This discloses the 
love story of Lady Maud, maid of 
honor to the queen, and incidentally is 
one of the best mystery stories we have 
ever read. The contents of the trunk 
which had been held in storage so long 
and which at last was auctioned off to 
the highest bidder, will surprise you 
and solve for you an apparently in- 
explicable puzzle. 


HE complete novel in the July 
SmituH’s is “The Owner,” by 
Kathryn Jarboe. It is an ab- 

sorbing story of love and business in 
the West. Barbara Prime is well worth 
knowing. So is her father, David 
Prime, although for widely different 
reasons, and so is young Phil Martin 
who is: in love with Barbara and who 
finally succeeds in business in most 
unexpected fashion. 


@a. 


ER Day Off,” by Kate Whiting 
Patch, and “The Song,” by Ed- 
ward Boltwood, are only two out 

of a group of delightful and unusual 
short stories. “The Ring and the Ring 
Master,” by Rupert Hughes, is an ac- 
count and explanation of Wagner and 
some of his operas. “Woman’s Part in 
Present Day America” is an article of 
vital interest by H. Addington Bruce. 
There is a character sketch of Frances 
Starr, the actress; a little “sermon” by 
Charles Battell Loomis; and_ short 


stories by Holman F. Day, Dorothy 
Canfield, and others. 
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GREAT welcome 

has been given 
our New Pocket Edi- 
tion—men everywhere 
are talking about it— 
thousands of them are 
buying it. 


Live dealers everywhere are show- 
ing it. 

The man who does not use the 
GILLETTE probably has no concep- 
tion of its tremendous vogue or the 
enthusiasm of its users. 

If you were to put down the 
names of the fifty leading Americans 
in public and private life the majority 
of them would be GILLETTE users. 

It is the policy of the GILLETTE 
Company never to use testimonials, 
nor to print the names of its custom- 
ers. Yet they could arrange a list of 
New York, Times Bldg. 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 


London Office 
17 Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 


A Gillette Safety Razor 


That Fits in Your Waistcoat Pocket 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 
587 Kimball Building, Boston 
Factories; Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 





GILLETTE patgons that would read 
like ‘‘ Who’s Who in America’’— 
beside some world-famous names 
and a few crowned heads in other 
countries, ° 

We mention these facts merely to 
show that it is not economy alone, 
but convenience, that counts most 
with the men who use the GILLETTE. 
They respect it as a remarkable inven- 


- tion. It meets a world-old neces- 


sity in a new and better way. 

The pocket-case is made in gold, 
silver or gun metal. Plain polished 
or richly engraved. Handle and 
blade box each triple silver-plated or 
14 K. gold-plated—the blades are fine. 
Prices, $5 to $7.50,-on sale every 
where. 

You should know GILLETTE 
Shaving Brush—a new brush of 
GILLETTE quality—bristles gripped 
in hard rubber: and GILLETTE Shav- 
ing Stick—a shaving soap worthy of 
the GILLETTE Safety Razor. 

Canadian Office 


63 St. Alexander St, 
Meatreal 


AC illette Saiety * 


NO STROPPING NO HONING 


Razor 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Fruit Basket! 


Made with 
NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 









With luncheon or dinner 
With a sherbet or ice, 
With beverage or fruit 


Or served alone 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS. 


add the final and crowning touch 
to afternoon-tea or formal banquet. 













RECIPE 


Arrange NABISCO Sugar Wafers on a pretty 
dish to resemble a fruit basket. Fill the center 
with strawberries (or any seasonable fruit), 
piling them high. Serve the NABISCO Sugar 
Wafers and berries with sugar and cream, or 
as fancy may dictate. 





















In ten cent tins. 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. . Good-bye.” 
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Come Into the Light 





There are some few foods which must be 
factory cooked, because every home lacks 
the facilities. Crackers and beans are 
among them. 

Home-baked beans ferment and form gas, 
because they don’t digest. Most of them 
fail to get half enough heat. 

They are mushy and broken, while all 
people like beans nutty, mealy and whole. 
Itisn’t your fault; it’s your lack of facilities. 


We employ steam ovens, so we apply 
245 degrees heat without bursting or crisp- 
ing a bean. 


We bake in small parcels so the full heat 
goes through. Thus Van Camp’s don’t 
ferment and form gas. 

We bake the tomato sauce into the beans 
and get our delicious blend. 


Beans are 84% nutriment. They contain 
more food than the choicest beef, yet they 
cost not a third as much. 

They are appetizing, hearty and economi- 
cal. And our beans are ready to serve. 

Don’t you think it worth while to serve 
a can of Van Camp’s, and learn what they 
mean to you? 


Van @mp’ss == 


PORK>° BEANS 


Don’t judge Van Camp’s by other baked 
beans. We pay $2.25 per bushel to get the 
whitest and plumpest of Michigan beans. 
Some beans sell for 30 cents. 


We use whole, vine-ripened tomatoes to 


make a sauce that costs five times as much 
as some others. 

Don’t expect cheap beans, poor sauce 
and wrong methods to make such a dish as 
we make. Insist on the genuine. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Geod-bye.” 
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The Soft and Light 


Guaranteed Hosiery:is “Holeproof” 


If you want guaranteed hosiery that is soft, light and attractive, 
you must get the hosiery stamped ‘‘Holeproof’’ on the toe. 


“‘Holeproof’’ is the original guaranteed hosiery, 3/ years have 
been spent in perfecting it. You don’t want hosiery heavy and 
cumbersome—made by an amateur with less experience. 


No amateur maker can ever make hose half so good as 
*“Holeproof.’’ 


We use Egyptian and Sea Island cotton at an average cost 
of 63c .per pound. 


Yet, heavy and coarse yarn is sold for as low as 35c per pound. 


floleproofflosiery 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 






























We use a special process of knitting. Our yarn is 3-ply in the 
body and doubled to 6-ply in heel and toe. We spend $30,000 a 
i year simply for inspection. 

} The result is a hosiery so much better than others that we 
must now make 18,000 pairs a day to supply the demand. 
It is this enormous production that allows us to sell 
the best hose on the market at the price of the ordi- 
nary. When the best costs no more than the com- 
mon you may as well have the best. 

It is not enough just to get ‘“‘guaranteed”’ 
hosiery. If you want hose that are soft and 

attractive, you must insist on ‘‘Holeproof.’’ 


25c a Pair 


6 Pairs—Guaranteed 6 Months—$1.50 
Up to $3.00 


This guarantee comes in each box of six pairs 
of men’s, women’s and children’s hose: 

“If any or all of these hose come to holes, 
rip or tear—or need darning within six months 
from the day you buy them—we will replace 
them free.’’ 


Qre Your Hose ebnsuredt ? 


The genuine ‘‘Holeproof’’ is sold in your 
town. We will tell you the dealers’ names on 
request or will ship direct, charges prepaid, 
on receipt of remittance. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
325 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 













Heels and 
Toes doubly 
reinforced with 
the finest and 
softest pliable yarn. 




















light and dark tan, navy 
blue, pearl gray, lavender, 
light blue, green, gun-metal 

and mode. Sizes, 914 to 12. 
Six pairs of a size and weight 

in a box. All one color or as- 
sorted, as desired. 

Holeproof Sox (extra light 
welght)—6 pairs, $2.00. Made entire- 
ly of Sea Islani cotton. 

Noleproof Lustre-Sox—6 pairs, $3.00. 
Finished like silk, Extra light weight. Black, 
navy blue, light and dark tan, pearl gray, lav- 
ender, light blue, green, gun-metal, flesh col- 
orand mode, Sizes, 914 to 12, 

Moleproof FuileFnshioned Sox—6 
pairs, $3. Same colors and sizes as Lustre-Sox, 
Holeproof Stockingsa—6 pairs, $2.00, 
Medium weight. - Black, tan, black with white 
feet, pearl gray, lavender, light blue and navy 
a“ soueer 8toll, 
oleproof Lustre - Stockings — 6 
pairs, $3.00. Finished like silk. Extra light 
weight. Tan, black. pearl 
gray, lavender, light blue and 
Mavy blue. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

Boye’ Holeproof Stock- 
- inga—6 pairs $3.00. Black and 

tan. Specially reinforced knee, 
heel and toe. Sizes, 5 to 11. 

Missew’ Holeproof 
Stockings -.6 pairs, $3.00. 
Black and tan. ee aye 
forced knee,heel and toe, Sizes, 
Reg. U.S. Pat. § t0.914. These are the best 
Office, 1906, children’s hose made today. 









Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Rebuild Your Overworked Physique into 
1 Sturdy Strength and Vigor 


n- How often do you come home at night too dogged tired to even respond 
to the pleasant reception awaiting you?  =Life’s struggle becomes more 
and more intense as the twentieth century progresses. Mentally and physic- 
ally you must conserve your energies, build up your strength and equip your- 
self for the test. You must have sleep, good digestion, steady nerves, bone and mus- 
cle, clear mind. These can be secured, maintained and enhanced by the use of 


‘ Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 


. 


irs Being an extract of rich barley malt and choicest hops, it furnishes nourishment in 
predigested form and acts as a tonic. A desire for food is stimulated and power 
ol furnished the system to draw quicker, better and greater energy from what 


ame you eat. At the same time the gentle, soothing effects of the hops restore 

your nerves to their normal state. Peaceful and refreshing sleep is in- 

duced, the brain strengthened and new life given to the tired muscles, 
Physicians of repute everywhere are constantly vouching for the 
merits of Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, by recommending it to 
strengthen the weak and build up the overworked; to relieve in- 


our somnia and conquer dyspepsia; to help the anaemic and aid the 
on nervous; to assist nursing mothers and invigorate old age. 
aid, Order a Dozen from Your Local Druggist Today Insist Upon It Being Pabst 
A Library Slip, good for Books and Magazines, is packed with each bottle. 1 | 
O Booklet and Picture ‘‘Baby's First Adventure’ sent free on request. } | 





PABST EXTRACT CO. DEPT. 28 MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Tance Maan Rea. US. Pat. Ore 


Chiclets 


CThe Dainty 
tert Covered 






Gum 
Particularly Desirable 


after Dinner 






YOUR DRUGGIST KNOWS 
that the best peppermint in the 
world is contained in Chiclets 


Sold in 5¢10¢ and 25¢ packets 
ran eer & Company Inc. 
Philadelphia USA.andGorontoCan. 
















f THIS SUIT TO 15 4 
YOUR MEASURE 


Boys, how do you like my suit? See the style? 
Your tailor would ask $30.00 for such a suit; I'll make 
it to your measure for $15.00. Let 
me be your tailor. I positively 
guarantee correct style, fit and 
workmanship, at $12.50 to $25.00— 
fine custom-made suits at less 
than ready-made prices. 


TAILORED TO ORDER 


I cut the cloth to measure and 
make it up just as you want it. 
You cannot order my class of tail- 
oring through any clothing store. 
I am a custom-tailor, selling direct 
to you, therefore save you the 
middleman’s profit. .My system 
of home measurements is so easy 
that you can’t make a mistake. 
I pay expressage. 


PORTFOLIO OF SAMPLES FREE 
My new portfolio contains sam- 
ples of cloth in all the new weaves 
and designs for Spring and Sum- 
mer; also fashion plate showing 
the latest New York modes for 
1909. It is free for the asking. 
Send for it today. For ten years 
in the same location I’ve made 
clothes for thousands of satisfied 
customers; I'll satisfy you or re- 
. fund your money. P 
Tailor to the Kings of America— 
I m King, the well-dressed young men! Who are 
you? Write me. 


KING TAILORING COMPANY 
195-197 WEST WATER STREET 
= MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN iy 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank yeu, I 








Own a Perfect Vacuum Cleaner 


THE SURPRISE SUCTION 
SWEEPER 


is the only effective vacuum cleaner 
operated by one person by hand. 


All dust and germ-carrying dirt 
is drawn @ the floor right 
through the carpets and rugs into 
the machine. The results are 
positive and actual. It is a marvel 
of efficiency. 












It is the cheapest and most 
effective in the market. 


Can be operated by a child. 


Portable—weighs less than five 
pounds. 


Will wear indefinitely. 


PRICE, $10.00 


UTILITY IMPORT & EXPORT 
COMPANY, 
30 East — Street, 
New York. 
Branch 
1217 Broadway. 
Write for Booklet 


“G" or call. 
















at Saved fy See Se 


Seeeeeeses 
= 








FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. Youcan owng Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuifle Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost. 

BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
ears them. See them first, then pay. 
Jatalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stain 

THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Vent.8, 230 North State &t.,Chicago. 


POOKE T EDITIONS 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c, EACH. Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley's 








Lover's Guide, Woman's Secrets: or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell's Book of Physical Development, 
National Dream Book, Zingara Fortune Teller. The Art of Boxing and Self- 
Defense, The Key to Hypnotism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised). 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Ave., New York 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS © 


A you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
EG occupation, I will teach you the Real 
tate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my ‘Compan y in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 
wre o rtunity for men without 
pital to om e in: depen dent for life. 
Valuable Book and. full particulars Free. 
Write today. 


NATIONAL Co-9PegATiye, ape co. 
&.B> Marden, Prest. Washington,’ Dy = 




















Hair Like This 
FREE Let me send you a re- 
markable treatment for 
Baldness, Dandruff, Gray _ Hair, 
etc., at my own expense. It will 
surprise and delight you. 
Write to-day to 
WM. CHAS. KEENE, President, 
: : LORRIMER INSTITUTE 
Dept. 2539, BALTIMORE, MD. 
want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Would JZZS be the Empty Peg? 
qual 
one- 
Where would YOU be if the pay-roll had to be cut down? Would you be one of the first 
to go because of your lack of training, or would your ability as an expert ensure safety ? 
We F you have the special knowledge such as the International Correspondence Schools of Scran- 
y. ton can impart to you, you need mever fear for your position. The ‘laid-off’ bugaboo 
= will never scare you. On the contrary, an I.C.S, training will bring you steady advancement— 
= will put and keep you far above the ‘‘failure” line. The vision of the empty peg will never be yours, 
AZO a advantage of I. C. S. training is that it qualifies you for a good position at the par- 
— ticular line of work you like best. Youdon’t have toleave home. You don’t have to give up your 
ley's present position. You do not even have to buy 
nette, a single book. TheI.C.S. goes to you—wherever 
nent, : 
Self you live or whatever you do. Helps you in your 
). spare time. The attached coupon will bring you 
ork full information regarding the I. C. S. method, - 
— Mark and mail the coupon mow. A two cent 
J stamp is allit costs youtodo this. There is no apt ht ah : 
igati hatever'attachedtoit, <--> BR ee . 
ee ee ' INTERNATIONAL CORBESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ' 
HOUSANDS of poorly paid but ambitious A Box 899, Scranton, Pa. ; 
men have won success through I. C. S. advice 1 Please send me, absolutely free, ‘‘Ambition’’ Magazine for 
«A six months, and also explain, without further obligation on my bh 
i and help. peed of ee ar only read ard 2 parthowI can qualify for employment or advancement in the 
al write when they enrolled. m an average, } Position before which I have marked X 4 
¥ goo students every month VOLUNTARILY re- ; x 
i” port advancement gained wholly through '  oneronnan «of po wee gy pin a! 
it I. C. S. help, During March the number : davertinaaeae Weller Elec, Lighting Supt] ' 
Bs was 335. ; Show Card Writer dle idaty = 
» HIS is proof positive that the I. C. S. : Pewee tall a ga Stationary Engineer ' 
) can help you, provided you are ; illustrator pe Be ee a 5 
y ambitious, Mark the coupon. Besides ‘ Civil Service Arehitee’l Draughtsman | 1 
putting you to no expense and under on, Ghousies Architect ' 
mage Th e no obligation, marking the compen ‘ ft virky ma Supt. Structural Engineer} , 
° entitles you to six months’ free ‘ Elee. Eactn per pay ‘ 
11S B : subscription to the I. C. S. illus- ' media inhi nthe Fegieowe hs 
a usiness trated monthly “Ambition.” r 7 : 
ame. 
t for of This If Hard Times Came ‘ ‘ 
Hair. “Again Would YOURS 1 Street and No, ' 
bis j he Empty Peg? ‘ : 
Place is to be the Empty Peg + ony Btate 
. RAISE SALARIES 
E 
, MD. 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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PEOPLE'S 


AN ADDED DELIGHT OF VACATION DAYS 





Hours of Delightful Recreation Wherever You May Be 


In the mountains or by the sea, on the farm or on the liner, 
the pleasure of your holiday will be increased immeasurably 
if you have with you THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE. 


Because its sole purpose is to entertain. 


Because its stories are designed to bear you on the 
wings of fancy to the realms of true romance. 


Because it banishes ennui. 
Because it routs the gloom of rainy days. 


Read the present number and then ask yourself whether 
you would care to miss what is to follow. Of course you 
would not, and we are anxious that you should not. THE 
PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE is on -sale wherever magazines 
are sold; but to be sure of getting it, take the precaution to 
order it of your dealer. 








BIG FEATURES OF JULY NUMBER: 


EDRIC ASHBROOK’S WIFE, a thrilling and charming Western 
novel, complete, by William MacLeod Raine. 


MRS. CARTER’S DIAMOND NECKLACE, another startling 
mystery romance by Howard R. Garis, author of ““The Great 
Morabec Ruby,” ‘““The Disappearance of Iris Fordyke,”’ Etc. 


Including 32 scenes from the latest theatrical 
productions with tabloid story of each play, 


on specially prepared paper ..... -« 











==_ Splendid portrait in colors of MME. EMMA EAMES, the beautiful = : 


American Grand Opera Singer, reproduced from a painting. 








e @ PRICE, FIFTEEN CENTS PER COPY e« «e 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Instruction by Mail 


that money can 


My co 
it is inexpensive. 1} 





The bes 
structions for private ‘pupils. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 
Titus Building, 158 W, East 23d Street, New York 


PROF.H.W.TITUS 


The man who made Rolandow the strong- 
est man in the world, offers you the benefit of 
his twenty years’ experience. 


een eos MAIL COURSE 
have A Perfect Course of Physical 
1, which is the result 
of many years’ personal experience in training 
and active thought given to the most effective 
method of presenting my lessons to the public. 
When | say that auye you the best mail course 
1 mean it. 
which I send by mail is the identical one used 
in training Rolandow, which has made him the strongest man in the world to- 
day. He is the only man Sandow refused to meet in competition. 
With my system of instruction by mail I guaran- 
MY GUARANTEES tee to increase your weigut, treble your strength 

t your muscular developmen’ 

se is an individual one, suitable to each pupil's re nisoinints; yet 
lave Never Had a Dissutistie 
will well repay you to enclose a two-cent stamp tu learn full particulars. 
Classes ure now —— at my school at moderate terms. 
in New York. 


The course 


Puplt. it 


Special in- 





RED OR ¢¢ 
BLACK 













By mail, . 
postpaid upon ee 
receipt of price. 

J. ULLRICH & CO. 


Manufacturers 


Vulcan” Stylo Pens 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable stylo 
pens at a moderate price. 


607 Thames Bldg., 135 Greenwich St., New York 








Big Bargains in Laces 


Send Today for FREE Complete Catalogue 
Why pay from 33% to 50 per cent more for your 





laces than you need to? You can get any lace you re- 
quire—Vals, Torchons, Maltese or Irish—direct from 
us at prices that will be a revelation to you. The 
largest Department Stores cannot begin to duplicate 
our prices because of our direct importation and 
immense sales throughout the entire United States. 
We carry all kinds—suitable for every purpose—waist trimming, 
muslin underwear, d i sacques, W 8, fancy work, in- 
fant’s wear, evening dresses, etc. You run no risk. Absolute 
satisfaction sap Rone or money refunded. Don’t miss this op- 
portunity. rite today for free catalogue 


The French Lace Company, 529-531-533 Broadway, New York 














IT PAYS BIG 
To Amuse The Motion P 


ctures 





siraction Book aeechont "Business inecs Guide” tells A 
Complete Outfit with Adver- 

} na Footern ot etc, Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songz illustrated. One man can doit. 
As' in any locality for 
a man witha little money to showin churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 


to pd in store 
operate Five Cent Theatres‘. fle 

Motion Picture Films and Song rented. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per 
do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us, we'll tell you how, 





Amusement Supply Co. $3.eriaiuen Gute Ave Smrcaad si 














NGINE WITH THE 


*"MOTSINGER ER AUTO-SPARKER 





ent nally spark,” 

© batteries for igni- 

ig on & smal! scale, per- 

ectly with our special switch board in 

hard ety hy (bes oe vee actual service with 

jparkers in Operation to 
*mOTSINGER a DEVICE a - Co. 
Main NDLETON, INDIANA 





testify to its merit. 
140 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. _ Good-bye.” 











g information on Re- 
Water Power Develop- 
‘books. Also contains 
complete and inf on Steel Construc- 
tion, Railroad Engineering, Cost Analysis, — Analysis 
and Design, Highway Construction, Sewers and Drains, 
and Sanitation, in fact it covers thoroughly every branch 
of Civil Engineering, big or little. 

Just to introduce our methods of Correspondence Study, 
we are offering these books at a special price of $24.00, 
payable $2.00 down and $2.00 a month. The regular 
price is $48.00. If the books are not what you want, 
return them at our expense. We will pay transportation 
charges both ways. 








IMPORTANT _ SUBJECTS —. 





Plane parvo —Mechanical Drawing—Plotting and 
= tne at a ee. ee Materia. 
russes and Building Construction — Analysis i in 
Relation to inossing—Wacsery—fveciienl Problems in Con- 


aulics—H Drainage and Sanitation—Ri 
and Harbor ann calle wg es ‘ = 











Order Promptly and we will include FREE for one 
year asa the 


TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE 


a live, up-to- the minute, Stow -a- -halt monthly, qoutul with 
covered i in the Crclopedia splendidly illustrated with scores of 


American Schoo of Correspondence, Chicago, ¥ * ‘ 








F FREE OFFER COUPON” 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE: 

Please send set Cyclopedia of Civil hel ap for 5 days’ free exam- 
conten: Also Technical World for 1 yea: 1 will send §2 within 5 days 
and $2 a month until I have paid $24.00. coches ioe 1 will notify you and 
hold the books subject to your order. Title not to pass until fully paid. 





ADDRESS ..cccccccccccscdcccrcccccccccccccesscccsecccccscceee Steeeeeee 
OCCUPATION *. ccccececccecccscvccveccocecosccovescoosoe Peeeeeeeeeecees 


EMPLOYER 
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COLD! CROUP! 
SORE THROAT ! 


Respond immediately to White Vaseline 
treatment—taken internally. There is 
practically no taste. Children take it 
more readily than medicine. 


WHITE 


VASELIN 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 


(Contain No Lead) 
should always be on hand for use in an 
emergency. If one of the children sounds 
“croupy” during the night, warm a half 
teaspoonful of White Vaseline and let 
them swallow it. The cough or conges- 
tion will be relieved at once. 

White Vaseline is only one of the 
twelve Vaseline preparations that to- 
gether make a complete and safe medi- 
cine chest. For each little ailment or 
accident prevalent in every household, 
there is a special kind of Vaseline that is 
most effective and best:to use. 


OUR FREE VASELINE BOOK 


tells you all about 


Cag sicum Vaseline Pomade Vaseline 

Puve Vaseline White Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


Each one is a necessity; their practical utility will save you money 
in doctor’s bills, not to mention pains and discomforts. All the 
Vaseline Preparations are described in our Vaseline Book. This 
tells the special merits of each Vaseline Preparation and gives 
directions for its proper use. 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “ VASELINE” Product 
Chesebrough B'I'd’g., New York 


London Office : 
42 Holborn Viaduct 








if You Have 


RHEUMATISM 


sign and mail this coupon to 
MAGIC FOOT DRAFT CO., Dept. 636F, 


Jackson, Mich. . 








Return mail will bring you a $1 Pair of MAGIC FOOT 
DRAFTS to try FREE. Read below. 











Upon receipt of above coupon we will send 
you by return mail, prepaid, a regular $1 pair of 
Magic Foot Drafts, Michigan’s Great External 
Cure for Rheumatism of every kind—chronic or 
acute—Muscular, Sciatic, Lumbago, or Gout. 
No matter where the pain or how severe. Then, 
and only after you have given them a thorough 
trial and are fully satisfied with the benefit re- 
ceived, you can send us One Dollar. If not, you 
pay nothing. You decide and we take. your word. 


iN 
FREDERICK DYER, Corresponding Sec’y. 


Magic Foot Drafts have been sent on approval to many 
hundreds of thousands, and no one paid usacent until 
aftertrying them. Isn’t this evidence that the Draftsare 


a remarkably certain cure? TRADEMARK 
Surely you cannot go on suf- <ietniealtd "4 
fering when such a cure will y fi 

be sent you to Try Free for "# 

simply mailing thé above 

coupon. They are ‘curing y 
even old chronics of 30 and 40 4 

years suffering. Willyoutry them? Then just mail the 
coupon with your full address to Magic Foot Draft Co., 
636F Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. Send no money—only 
the coupon. Write today. 









We Trust You 





















write to-day for this hand 14-inch, b full 
Send ho money 9 curled, carefully selected Ostrich Feather, any 
color. If you find it a big bargain remit $1.85 each, or sell 3 feathers and 
get your own free. Enclose Dostag rite for catalogue. 


ANNA AYERS, Dept. 37, 21 Quincy St.. CHICAGO 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. . Good-bye.” 
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MENNEN'’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER | 















“Baby’s Best Friend 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing ‘and Sunburn, 

For your protection the genuine is put_up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Sold everywhere or by mail 25cents—Samplefree. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder--It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. yt 
Mennen’s rng area a7 {bie wrapper] 
Ss pre red forthe nursery. 
Mennen’s ‘ae Vang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor Samples 
Seld only at Stores. 



















Brown Your Hair 


With Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice 
Hair Stain And You Will Be 
Delighted. 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply 
Mrs Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your 
comb. Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains 
no poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. Has no 
odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-luice Hair Stain should last you a 
year... Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


TRIAL PACKAGE OFFER 




























Fill in your name and address on dotted lines below 
and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail 
you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain sealed 







wrapper with valuable booklet on Hair. rs. Potter’s 
Hygienic Supply Co., 819 Groton Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 













NAME,,..0.. scoccccccccccccvese coscec voscce covsce sonsce 
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Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
















Sige MEDICINAL 


/ (ia 
RASHES 


Irritations, scalings and 
crustings of the skin and 
scalp, with loss of hair, of 
infants, children and adults 
instantly relieved and 
speedily cured by warm 
baths with Cuticura Soap 
and gentle anointings with 
Cuticura Ointment. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Pa’ Rue de la Pax, ‘Austra: 
fa 'h Towns & Go Sydney: india, BK. Paul, 
Calcutta; China, Hong Pome Drug | Japan, 
Maruya, ‘Ltd., ie es frica, ee Ltd., 
Town, ete.; U.S.A., Potter a em. Corp.. 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Bost 
gg-Post-free, Cuticura Book ‘giving, _eseription 
treatment and cure of torturing, distiguri aumors 
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GABARDINE 


Never in history has a new type of garment so 
completely attained almost universal popularity. It 
is the dominant style for all who go outdoors, both 
men and women. Style is all some users ask. 

But it is also the most serviceable, durable coat ever devised. 
— watertight, though without rubber; cool and light, yet 
affording perfect protection from wind and ‘dust, it serves every 
purpose, from business wear to rough-and-ready sport, motoring, 
yachting, camping, and travelling. , 

Kenyon Coats are of many kinds for men and 
women. Raincoats, Topcoats, Utility coats, Summer 
garments, etc. 


For sale at Good Stores. Look for the Kenyon Label. 









A Ask your dealer, or tell us what type a pret, whether men’s or 
rae oe were ea inane’ x, and about how sient you wish to We will send style book A Summer Coat 
a with samples, and will sze that you are suppli 


ese Cc. KENYON COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 23 Union Square. CHICAGO, 200 Jackson Blvd. 
Address all requests for samples to the factories, 809 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
























No Boats Like Mullins Boats ctronper’and easier to row 
Built of pressed steel, and fitted with large air chambers like life boats. They are absolutely 


safe—never leak—crack—dry out—warp—or sink—and last a lifetime. The ideal oat 
for families—hunting—fishing—summer resort—hoat liveries, etc. 
catalog of row 










‘ts, hun boats, fishing boats, launches, 

ts and m: engines tells you all about our 
1909 Models and what exceptional values they offer at 
very reasonable prices, Better write fora Po ‘Obie, 





The greatest 
launch bargain 












fot nd is Mutiine #7909 


ipecial’? $170. Ask usaboutit. . W. H. Mullins Co.,325 Franklin Street, Salem, | 
























Sent on Appoval. Send No Moneys $1. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR ‘Switcn 
e i $ a i a mo n S Send of oe hair, and we will mail a 24 oz. 22-in. short 
stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 
THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 


- sell 3 and get your page teen Extra shad: 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian little meorer lacloos sar c postage. 7 Free Beauty 
they equal the genuine, standing all test and 


book showing latest style of hair di ing 
roe ye experts. One twentieth the expense, high grade ade ries stat style hn a 
\ t free with privilege of examination. a Ayers, Dept, 210 
For particulars, prices, etc., addrese 17 outenr St., Chicago 
THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. N 52-58 W. Jackson Boul., Chieago, Ill. 






















For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 


skilfully and successfully administered by 
dical specialists for the past 29 years 


* 
AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 

















Hot Springs, Ark. wight, 11. Portiand, Me. Buffalo, N. Y. ; Pittebure, Pa, 
ia ae Marion. Ina. Grand Rapids. Mich. White Plains, N. Y. Fifth Ave. 
“Saco Plainfield, Ind. 265 8. College Ave. Portland, Oregon. Providence, Rl a 
Ware ave Geum. Des Moines, 1a. Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia. Pa. Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
Washington, D. C. rab Orchard. Ky. St. Louis. Mo. 812 N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
211 N. Capitol 8t. Lexington. Mass. Manchester, N. Hi. Harrisburg. Pa. London, England. 





Tell the substitutor: ~“‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Qn Your Shopping List 


TO-MORROW 
10,000 Jars 


of the famous Pompeian face cream are daily sold 
to discriminating women and men in all parts of 
the world. Pompeian Massage Cream enjoys this 
tremendous popularity, because it is unequalled for 
making and keeping people good-looking, clean- 
looking, young-looking. City’s grime and country’s 

, dust closes pores—makes the skin sallow and full of 
blackheads. Pompeian cleanses the pores, invigorates the skin and gives 
it a clear, soft, and naturally fresh appearance. 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


also removes wrinkles and prevents their coming. Double-chins are reduced by use of Pompeian. No 
grease to grow hair; no stickiness in Pompeian. Write Pompeian on your shopping list mow, or if 
you wish to try before you buy, ¢o-day—before you forget it— 


SEND FOR OUR SAMPLE JAR 


with which to try out for yourself the wonderful pore-cleansing and skin-improving qualities of Pompeian Massage 
Cream, This sample is not for sale at stores, The illustrated booklet is an individual suide for the proper. care 
of the skin. Se ond 10 cents in silver or stamps (only U. S. stamps accepted) to covet cost of postage and packing. If 
your dealer doesn’t keep it, we'll send a 50-cent or $1 jar, postpaid. on receipt of price. 


THE POMPEIAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 14 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 

















You Assume No Risks 
When Dealing with Us 
We Are Ready to Send On Approval 


Any Diamond, Watch or other piece of Jewelry you may select from our catalog. Examine it 
carefully. If not entirely satisfactory, return it. We pay all charges and take all risi:s. We 
(7) ~ have absolute faith in our goods because we know that they are the very best quality and 
ats Sars Highest Grade of workmanship. Write for Catalog Today. 


If you are honest, it makes no differ- 
Your Credit i 1S Good with Loftis ence where you live or whether you are 
@ modest employe or wealthy employer: all we ask is honest intentions and good faith. The 
Loftis Credit System makes your Credit.Good by adjusting the terms of payment to meet your 
income. I¢ is the most popular and successful Credit System in the world because it is Prompt, 
Simple and Confidential. We ask No Security—No Endorsementa—No Interest. We 
‘lsd were awarded the Gold Medal, the Highest rest be atthe World's Fa air, St. ecg No stronger 
ae ne endorsement could be given. "Write for Our New Big Catalog Today. 
ve) The Finest ever issued, 66 pages, 1,500 OTIS of Beau- 
a Write for Our New Big Catalog tiful Diamond Rings, Pins, Brooches, etc., ranging in price 
from $10.00 to $500.00. High Grade Elgim and Waltham Watches, Ladies’ and Gent's ae from $5 to $100.00, 
and all other kinds of Jewelry, Silverware, etc. Select any article you wish and it will be sent on approval. it 
entirely satisfactory retain it, paying one-fifth cash and the balance in eight equal monthly payments. Remem- 
ber there is no interest to pay. Wir ite for Catalog Today. 


Diamonds as an Investment *7°,et*7,0"".2 ; DIAMOND CUTTERS 










their full value at any time at the highest market price. 


Write Today for Our Big Catalog—Prices 
owest, Terma Easiest. 


HE OLD RELIABLE, DIAMONDS-ON-CREDIT HOUSE 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


cause they pay four times the rate of interest. They are 
OF | WATCHMAKERS-JEWELERS 
I Dept.F 558, QY2to 98 State St. 


increasing in value from 15 to 20 per cent each year. 
BROS & (0.1558 CHICACO, ILL., U. S. A. 


They are better than real estate because you can realize 
Good-bye.” 
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JUNE POPULAR 


BILL BRUCE OF HARVARD 


A Great Serial Story of Baseball and a Man’s Honor 
By BURT L. STANDISH 


Author of “The Frank Merriwell Stories,” Etc. 


“For four innings Kemp had held the Yale batters at his mercy. His speed was dazzling, and his sharp high in-shoot 
mowed down the best stickers on the New Haven team. Even Watkins, the steady, the sure-eyed, the never-failing—W atkins, 
the terror of all college pitchers, who up to date had not been fanned during the season—Watkins struck out twice in those four 
innings. When Kemp faced the enemy at the beginning of the fifth, he had issued no passes, and but one puny scratch hit had 
been made off him.... 

“Bowers, squatting, gave the signal. Bruce, for the first time, shook his head; and the catcher reluctantly called for another 
ball. It came whistling with a slight in-swerve across the batter’s shoulders, and Powell’s bat found nothing but empty air. 
‘St-r-rike!’ called the umpire . . . Bill Bruce moistened his fingers, kicked a pebble from beneath his feet, and once more shook 
his head as Bowers signaled. Then he nodded, and his long right arm swung flaillike through the air . . . . With a plunk, the 
ball settled into the beaten pocket of Bowers’ big mitt, and every loyal Harvard fan howled himself black in the face.”— 
Extract from CHAPTER 1. 











A COMPLETE NOVEL 


THE SECRET OF FORT HOODOO 
By MAX SURIENT 


An amazing story of mystery and love, set in the very highest circles of diplomatic Washington. 


RALPH D. PAINE, ARTHUR STRINGER 








continues his great series of college stories in is still thrilling readers with his stories of 
“THE PRETENDERS.” “THE CIRCLE OF INTRIGUE.” 
SIX ABSORBING SHORT STORIES 
MARK COX, STRIKE-BREAKER, . ° ° e ‘ R. A. Stevenson 
MISS MARTIN’S MISSION, . ; : ° ° ° . B. M. Bower 
THE BABY MINT, Ps ° ° ° ° ° ° Martin Flavin 
QUERRIOT, DETECTIVE, . . * ‘ George Bronson-Howard 
THE CANNONBALL, LIMITED, ;. ° ° ‘ Capt. Q. M. Garnett 
AN ELEPHANT IN ARMS, = ° e ’ Charles Francis Bourke 


Side-splitting humor and stirring incident, mystery and derring-do— 
all straight from the shoulder. 





A TALE OF THE LOST LEGION 


THE DEBITSHIRE SUCCESSION 


‘By FRANCIS WHITLOCK 
Author of “Votaries of Voodoo,’’ “The Finding of Fiametta,’’ Etc. 


Mr. Jabez Cooper’s emissary strikes the trail of disaster. 


And THE LAND OF THE LOST 
























On Sale Everywhere May 10th. Price Fifteen Cents 





















Tell. the substitutor: “‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The low price and easy terms have made a srene spree! to book-buyers all over 
the country, and inquiries come from distant lands. 
Booklovers when sold through agents is $58. You can get a set now for 


Booklovers | 
Shakespeare 
Your Final Cut Price Offer 

to SMITH’S 


Chance Readers Closing 


T= UNIVERSITY SOCIETY begs to announce to its friends and patrons 











among the readers of this periodical that after a successful season it is closing 
out the very last sets advertised under the present offer of slightly damaged sets at 
a sweeping cut in price. This is the final opportunity. We offer to send these damaged 
sets for your inspection. The defects in the greater part of them are decidedly trivial 
and are more than offset by the drastic reduction in price. Doubtless you have seen our 
previous advertisement and have been intending to investigate. Do not delay further. 


All of Shakespeare in Choice, Handy Form 


The Booklovers is admittedly the best Shakespeare The Booklovers is an absolutely complete and un- 
in existence. Itis printed in largetype and withample | abridged edition of Shakespeare. Each volume con- 
margin, from new and perfect plates, on pure white tains a complete play and all the notes that explain 
paper of a very high grade. There are 40 dainty vol- | that play. These notes are the most complete and 
umes of great beauty, 7x5 inches(justthe size foreasy valuable ever offered to readers of Shakespeare. In 
handling), 7,000 pages in all, handsomely and durably | the extent of information it contains, the Booklovers 
bound in half-leather and superbly illustrated. There | is, in fact, a Shakespearean Encyclopedia. Its sim- 
are 4o full-page plates in colors and 400 reproductions plicity and lucidity will appeal to every intelligent 
of rare cuts. The mere handling of these charming | reader, while even advanced students can glean in- 
volumes affords a keen sense of artistic satisfaction. struction from its copious and valuable commentaries. 





UNI UE TOPICAL INDEX: By means of which the | notes for the general reader and critical 
Q reader can find any desired passage in the | notes for the student or scholar. 
EDITORIAL plays and poems. ,ARGUMENTS giving 2 ai story of each 
CRITICAL COMMENTS ex laining the | P‘ay In interesting, rea fe prose. 
FEATURES plays and characters, selected from the writ- STUDY METHODS, consisting of study 
ings of eminent Shakespearean scholars. | questions and sug the idea _ being 
to furnish a complete course of Shakes- 





OF THE qyossagess FOLLOWING nace PLAY, | pearean study. 
that you do not have to turn to a separ- 
BOOK- pod voles to find the medning of every LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE by Dr. Israel 


Gollancz, with critical essays by Bage- 
LOVERS obscure word. hot, Stephen, and_ other distinguished 
TWO SETS OF NOTES: Explanatory | Shakespearean scholars and critics. 














Absolutely Free on Approval—No Deposit i 


An entire 40-volume set of the BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE will be sent for exam- THE 
ination, prepaid, to any address, if you will fill up and return promptly the coupon in the UNIVERSITY 
corner. We ask for nomoney now. We allow you ample time for a careful, intelli- FS 

ent, and unprejudiced examination of the set in the comfort and genaty of your own Pn 

ome. If you are disappointed you may return it at our expense. If you are satisfied PS) New York 
—and we ow you will be—that the Booklovers Shakespeareis. without a peer, ° 
you retain possession of the entire 40-volume set and send us $1.00 only. . The ¢ aes masy send. promeid, 
balance may be paid at the rate of $2.00 a month. Can anything be fairer of the’ BOOKLOVERS 
than this proposition? “= =SHAKESPEARE in_half- 


° leather binding at-your special 

yy price of $25.00. 11 the books are 

kes en our equest at nce © satisfactory,1 shall pay you $1.00 
& within 5 days after their receipt, and 

ae $2.00 each month thereafter for 12 
months. If they are not, I shall notify you 


4 ular price of the 
The regular p and hold them subject to your order. 


$25.00 ard you have the privilege of paying for it a little eac month. Any 
commentary on this fact would only weaken its importance. No expense SAME anaes Sy, Peano ee MTR ea era ae 
—no risk is involved on your part. We can still ship sets promptly. 





THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY *4%°,32.5" 








rt PEL OR TEE rrr caaagenee Shes 
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Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Direct to You’ 















D c Dé 


Cash or Credit 


Take Your Choice 


May We Quote Our Factory Price On “A Kalamazoo Direct to You” 





E want to save you 30 cents on every dollar of your stove money. Selling and ship- 
ping direct from our Factory to you at Factory price, makes your stove or range 
cost you at least 30 cents on the dollar less than you would have to pay a dealer 

ywhere for a stove or range of quality equal to ‘‘A Kalamazoo Direct to You.”’ 
Perhaps we can save you more. It depends on the style of range or stove you choose, 
We have proven the saving to thousands of stove buyers throughout the United States. 
But the saving of the money isn’t all. We will give you a more satisfactory stove or range 
than you can possibly buy from anyone, anywhere. 
We’ve been in the stove manufacturing business too long—and our square dealing is too 
well known to make these statements if we couldn’t prove them. 


Just The Stove You Want For Cash Or Credit 








Our Selling Plan heretofore has been for 
cash—but we know there are thousands of re- 
sponsible people who would like to take advan- 
tage of our money-saving prices, but as a matter 
of convenience to them, for the time being, they 
want to buy on a charge account. 

We want your order—whether you are a cash 
buyer or whether you want to buy on credit— 
consequently we will give you your choice. 
Responsible people can buy a ‘‘Kalamazoo Direct 
to You” on either plan, Suit your own conve- 
nience—and make the saving which our factory 
price to you direct enables you to make. 


360 Days’ Approval Test On Your 
Stove Or Range 


This is the plan we've followed for years. 
We've shipped over a hundred thousand Kala- 












mazoo Stoves and Ranges direct from factory to 
users on 360 Days’ Approval Test. It is a long 
test. If any range or stove that we sell does not 
prove to be exactly as we represent it to be in 
every detail, during the 360 Days, then we'll take 
it back and refund all of the money you have 
paid us. No other range or stove manufacturer 
in the United States makes this liberal offer. 


We Pay all Freight Charges and 
Guarantee Safe Delivery 

Our Stoves and Ranges are all priced deliv- 
ered at your station—all charges prepaid. 

You know exactly what you've got to pay for 
your stove when you order from us ome there 
will be no freight charges to pay when the stove 
arrives—thus you can tell immediately just how 
much you save. 


Let Us Send You Our Big Free Factory 


Stove Book 


Showing Over 300 Different Styles and Prices of Ranges—Cook 
Stoves—Heating Stoves and Gas Ranges. Ask for Catalogue No. 535 
This book fully explains our selling plan and our complete line of stoves 
and ranges. It will be sent you postage paid and is our only salesman. 
This book shows you more styles an 
purpose than could be found at any dealers. It tells you just howa good 
stove should be made—And how our direct-from-factory-to-you 
plan saves money for you. In writing, mention kind, style and 
size of stove you want. Please write for the book today. Just 
a postal will bring it. 


Wm. Thompson, Y.-P. & Gen. Mgr. 
Kalamazoo Stove 


Company 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


sizes of stoves and ranges for every 





Tell the substitutor: “No, tha.«< you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


























°Ofe EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


OME can, at times, hear noted singers and 
famous bands and orchestras. 

Everybody can, at all times, hear them, to 

equal advantage, through an Edison Phonograph. 

In no other way than through an Edison 

Phonograph can you hear, to equal advantage, 

just those you care most for, render songs or 
selections of your own choosing. 






RECORD 








Notable Contributors to the May Edison Record List 


ABEL McKINLEY is a notable addition to the staff of Edison artists. She isa 
M composer of great merit, the possessor of a delightfully sweet soprano v oice and 
auniversal favorite on the stage. Herown song, ‘‘Golden Rod,”’ is her contribu- 
tion to the May Edison Records. Press Eldridge, ‘‘Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
of Fun,”’ enters the. Phonograph field with a heart-to-heart talk called ‘‘A Confidential 
Chat,” the biggest hit in his whole repertoire of monologues. 38 other 
Records, standard Edison and Amberol, all by artists of the highest 
class, are included in the May list. Hear them at your dealer’s. 
Edison Phonagraphs are sold at the same prices everywhere in the United States— 
$12:50 to $125,001 Standard Edison Records, 35c. Edison Amberol Records, 50c, Edison 
Grand Opera Records, 75c. 
Ask your dealer or write us for catalogs of Edison Phonographs and Records. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 37 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


The Edison Business Phonograph saves the time of high- Q&si 
salaried men and increases their letter-writing capacity won 
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con 
gy AT ,y* y ea" of 
TiN fit, OF VU ~ — 
ECONOMY:—No scattering, no waste, 
no sprinkling dress or coat. ‘The position 
and number of the holes put the distribu- 
tion of powder always under your control. 





You can both concentrate on a cut or the 

tiny fold of baby’s skin, and just as easily 
spread it over a large surface by merely 
moving the hand. 


TY + — x 
ie | AT 
j Sonali § 
air 


fc, | Vv’ 
DOUBLE ECONOMY:—By turning the sifter top 
the six holes are made smaller or larger. ‘This permits 
the most careful economy, and_ is possible only with 
this non-leaking screw top. 


THE SAI 





The antiseptic and soothing ineredients of our Talc Powders, Violet, 

Cashmere Bouquet and Dactylis are prepared from formula of an eminent 
physician. Their exquisite perfumes also are antiseptic. 

COLGATE ECONOMY is shown not only in this new Tale Box, but also in our Ribbon 


Dental Cream; which in our now famous tube “Comes out a nbbon, lies flat on the brush,” with 
only half as much flow of cream as from the old round-mouth tube. 


For trial size of either Tale or Cream, send 4 cents in stamps. 








COLGATE & CO., Dept. F, 55 John St, New York. 





